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EDITORIAL 


January 1947 


HORTLY before Christmas I received, in common with 

most other editors, a questionnaire from the Free-Lance 
Section of the Institute of Journalists on the subject of the 
short story. It was on a paper whose sponginess made my 
replies undecipherable, even as I wrote them, and in any event, 
like most questionnaires, it allotted space entirely inadequate 
for the answers demanded by the framing of the questions. As 
the short story is of considerable interest to me, and I hope to 
my readers, I decided I would permit myself further con- 
sideration in my own pages. 

The first question was whether, in our opinion, the stories 
received by editors came up to ‘professional standard’, and 
this seems to me the crux of the matter. In the eleven years 
during which I have been running this paper I have found it 
most noticeable that the general level of story-writing has 
improved, but what I may term the exceptional level is rarely, 
if ever, reached. At one time, of the stories sent in to me the 
majority were useless, appalling, and bad, waste of time 
both to write and to read. A small proportion, in the region of 
five per cent, were, or seemed to me, first-rate. 

Recently that has altered. The change, imperceptible at 
first, has now become marked. Now, very few of the stories I 
get are hopeless. They are slick, competent, and entirely 
undistinguished. There is no reason why they should not be 
published—and, equally, none why they should be. The 
standard of writing has gone up. Grammar is likely to be 
correct, sentences are properly constructed—but there is no 
style whatever. The stories themselves are usually quite well 
made—they tend to have a beginning, middle, and end; 
the compressed novel masquerading as a story is less frequent. 
But whatever they have, they have not imagination. Again, I 
speak of the majority. The minority, the story one remembers, 
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has sunk to I should say, one per cent. Certainly we now 
publish fewer stories than we ever did. 

Before going into the reasons for this deadly ‘improvement’ 
in short-story-writing, I am aware that there are certain 
factors peculiar to a literary magazine that has gone on for 
some years. I may not get so many bad stories, because 
finally their authors may have grown tired of their manu- 
scripts being returned. On the other hand, there are always 
new writers arising, or new people turning up who think they 
can write. It might be imagined that among these there would 
be the old glorious awfulness. But there isn’t. There is a 
dreary, uniform competence. 

Again, it may be held that there are just as many good stories 
about, but that they show up less vividly than when they 
‘trooped with crows’. There, I beg leave to disagree. For my 
own part, from my own experience, I know that the spark of 
originality, of inspiration, of individuality, would show up 
even more gratefully to-day, and I think the reasons for the 
prevailing depression are not hard to seek. 

During the war, many writers found conditions made it 
impossible to concentrate on a full-length novel. A short story 
was all they had time, opportunity, and inclination for; now, 
in what I have seen described as ‘the onslaught of total peace’, 
they are presumably at work on novels again. During the war, 
again, writers, whether in or out of the Services, found them- 
selves in new places, new circumstances, which jerked them 
into excitement. What they wrote about was new to them, | 
and new to their readers. Now it is no longer. The excitement 
has worn off. On both sides. And to-day seems to offer at the 
moment little excitement, only apprehension. It is true, of 
course, that tiredness is an inevitable result of war, as it is of 
underfeeding. The time is probably out of joint just now for 
good short stories. These things go in cycles. There are times 
when plays and poetry find themselves in the trough, instead 
of on the crest, of the wave. In this country, though we are 
supposed to prefer compromise, in the arts at least we overdo 
things—we either starve them with neglect or throttle them 
with flattery. For a long time ballet was either scorned or 
ignored; now it is so pampered that genuine criticism is held 
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to be snobbish treachery and, in consequence, both serious 
choreography and serious dancing suffer. For some time before 
the war the short story had it all its own way. Its two most 
favoured practitioners in this country could do no wrong. 
Naturally, by degrees they proceeded to do so. I do not think 
deliberately, but out of complacent carelessness. To-day, the 
stories by these two writers I have in mind would, if they had 
any other names attached to them, be recognized for the 
shoddy cut-to-pattern, glossy-magazine stuff that they are. 

As with the writers, so with the form. And as with the form, 
so with the subject. It goes in cycles. There was a time when 
nearly every story I received seemed to be about children; 
another when elderly spinsters were the favourite. The 
Welsh, of course, are always happiest with death—but they 
can afford to be, being both so full of this life and impatient 
to get on with the next. There was the proletarian phase, and 
the intellectual murder phase. Lately I have come to feel 
that without having experienced either, I myself could ‘turn 
out’ a story on the underground in any country, or on being 
dropped in enemy territory from a plane, and at present it is 
noticeable that the two most favoured types of story are either 
reminiscence or documentary description. The place for 
reminiscence is memoirs, and the place for description is that 
on the whole abandoned form of art, the essay. 

In other words, as Kipling very nearly said, stories are not 
made by saying ‘O, how useful!’ and snipping in the shade— 
neat little bits of experience, untried in the fire of imagination. 
It is no use gaining a ten-tenths diploma in flat correctitude of 
grammar. Writing is more than an assembling of the spare- 
parts called cliché. 

Writing is nothing, nothing at all, save vulgar demands on 
others’ time, if it lacks imagination. In that it resembles life, 
of which it is both part and co-ordinating comment. It may be 
because most of us live our lives to-day with so little imagina- 
tion and are ruled, it seems, with none, that we cannot expect 
good stories. Yet poetry is not at its worst, and scholarship, if 
it does not exactly flourish, keeps its head above ground. The 
short story at the moment seems only too aware that it lacks 
the incandescent precipitate of poetry and the sound, 
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knowledge-giving basis of scholarship. Let it remember that 
as without imagination all is ill, so the reverse is true; with 
imagination, all—or quite a lot more than we are used to— 
is, or can be made to be well. 

On which note let us enter the New Year, determined to be 
done down no more. But let the determination this time be 
gay. We have tried the other kind—grim—and it didn’t 
work. Nor, I think, is it a visage vastly to be admired. If you 
ask me what on earth there is to be gay about, I will reply, 
not that we have ourselves survived, but because on what we 
do now, which includes the spirit in which we live, depends 
others’ chances of survival later. Who may after all, in the true 
cycle of things, be ourselves again; and how boring it would 
be to be quite as dull, selfish, and boastful again! 

* % & 


Mrs. I. A. RicHARDs’ (page 5) well-known book Climbing 
Days, which appeared under her maiden name of Dorothy Pulley, 
is a record of her mountaineering experiences and adventures in many 
lands. She started climbing as a schoolgirl in North Wales and the 
Lake District, continued with ascents in Corsica, the Pyrenees (first 
ascent of the Pic du Midi d’Ossau), and the High Tatra of Czecho- 
slovakia. In the high Alps her most outstanding ascents were the 
second ascent of the north-east ridge of the Jungfrau, in 1923, and the 
first ascent of the North Ridge of the Dent Blanche in 1929. She has 
also climbed extensively in the Canadian and U.S. Rockies (first 
ascent of Mount Conrad in the Purcells of British Columbia and of 
Mount Sultana) in the Diamond Mountains of Korea, in the 
Japanese Alps, has visited the Kanchanjunga massif and in 1938 made 
the first ascent of Gyinalogko and Habashan, around 20,000 ft., in 
the Satsuto chain of Upper Yunnan Province of China. She is a 
member of the Ladies’ Alpine Club, London, and ex-President and 
one of the Founders of the Pinnacle Club, the Englishwomen’s rock- 
climbing club, whose qualification is ability to lead a moderate climb 
with novices on the rope. Her most adventurous journey was alone on 
foot along the old jade trail from Yunnan, China, to Burma, when the 
Burma Road was building in early 1939. Most of her climbing has 
been done with her husband I. A. Richards, who is Professor 
at Harvard University and Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
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‘hee are sure to be changes, I said to myself. Better be 
ready. Forewarned is forearmed in affairs of the heart. 
And to the true zealot Alpinist—and I have been that—every 
sight or thought of those peculiar unmatchable ranges is an 
affair of the heart. How possessive the heart is, how it hates 
changes; a new house in a familiar landscape seems a treachery 
to it. All its loves swell within acrid rinds of jealousy. Better 
foresee that everything would be spoilt. There were terrible 
stories of an unrecognizable Zermatt, of swarms of new 
climbers scorning the ancient ways, of a new-fangled race of 
guides, of shrunken glaciers and vanished snowslopes. Perhaps 
the only welcome change would be one in the weather. 

And how fickle the heart is, too. There would be changes in 
oneself, and not in the wind and the knees merely. Perhaps, 
O chilling hand of the years, the peaks would no longer 
challenge, the passes no longer pull. Perhaps even the pulses 
would no longer change with the cowbells, the gentian be only 
a flower or the glacier torrent be but grimy water. Those 
words, which once seemed so sovereign as a spell against the 
worst, might have become at last only true! 


No more—no more—Oh never more on me 
The freshness of the heart can fall like dew 
Which out of all the lovely things we see 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new, 
Hived in our bosoms like the bag o’ the bee: 
Think’st thou the honey with these objects grew? 
Alas! ’twas not in them, but in thy power 
To double even the sweetness of a flower. 


Nine-tenths of these cobwebs were swept out by the first 
upland breaths. In every Alpine holiday there is an early 
moment—one can never plan it, never tell when or where it 
will come—which just 7s the Alps again. One is THERE, that is 
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all, It may be on a mossy path in a forest, in a village street, 
ata bridge over white water, on a moraine, even in a train. 
This year it came on a dusty road by Saviése above Sion, at a 
moment when the stuffed sacks—with four hours at least and 
three thousand feet to go before the Sanetsch Inn could be 
reached—were already seeming unbearable. The road was 
fringed with apple trees, the vineyards sloped below, the 
remote piping of the post-horns on the zig-zags mounting into 
the Val d’Herens opposite sounded through mists and out ofa 
jumble of mis-remembered forms. And something white above 
them was moving between the apple boughs as we moved, 
something we hardly dared to look at—a Dent Blanche, 
‘apparelled with celestial light,’ hung literally with too many 
memories to be seen by the physical eye. 

Every returning exile has his chosen peak which for him is 
the Mountain. For many it will be the Matterhorn. He was 
there as well, unobtrusively looking over the shoulder of the 
Dent Blanche, almost too white—through this incredibly 
snowy summer—to be recognized. The Sanetsch, though quite 
possibly the worst-found high inn in Switzerland, is a good 
place from which to see as many old friends as possible. 
Against cloudless blue next morning they were all there, from 
Monte Leone right round to Mont Blanc, almost an over- 
whelming welcome party. 

Dewy meadows, freshly scythed, were the foreground, 
flanked by pasture slopes cow-trodden into tractor patterns; 
the ravine wound down, soft with ‘the shadowy pine’ into the 
mist-filled trough of the Rhone; the Pennines beyond were 
showing one what the geography books mean by a mountain 
‘chain’. With one’s back choosily propped against the right 
lichen-streaked boulder, and the map on one’s knees—the new 
sheets, by the way, about double the accuracy of their 
representation and reward about twice as much study—an 
extraordinary research into past time became possible. 

Vanity is, I suppose, a main current in the stream of a 
mountaineer’s pleasures. Ruskin’s harsh picture of him ‘red 
with cutaneous eruption of conceit’ will perhaps take care of 
the moral issue. It is largely an innocent sort of vanity—main- 
spring of most sports, if the truth is to be spoken. Self- 
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congratulation, if it keeps its head, is most restorative and a 
proper ingredient of a holiday. Anyhow, to look at crests and 
ridges seemingly numberless and realize that our, as yet, 
unvisited points could be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
or, more conscientiously, on two at most, was, I must confess, 
a soothing thought. Ambition, still restive, could relax. Time, 
that great frieze seemed to say, would do the rest. 

Meanwhile, perspective was playing one ofits most satisfying 
tricks. From the right distance—and the opposite walls of the 
Rhéne Valley are just far enough apart—the length of sky line 
a good Alpine day takes you along can look far too great for 
mortal feet to compass. The sector of the horizon between 
starting and sleeping points of even a moderate traverse seems 
to the eye like a week’s journey. And the easier it is the more 
likely it is to appear pleasantly incredible later. I think this was 
in our minds in choosing the Diablerets and Wildhorn as 
training walks. No peaks figure more in the views from the 
Pennines. They fill up what seems to be all the north-west; 
and the Zanfleuron glacier (‘the great Zanfleuron glacier’ as 
Baedecker alluringly has it) looks infinitely longer to a 
Weisshorn perched eye than it is even to first-day feet when 
you are on it. 

We were looking back to all this next week from the Bieshorn 
and other belvederes at the head of the Turtmann Thal. 
A true Cinderella among Alpine valleys, we thought it. There 
is no road up it, only an excellent mule path. It is still as its 
more opulent sisters, the Val d’Anniviers and the Nikolaithal 
once were. You start up it—the earlier, the wiser you are— 
from the Hotel de la Poste in Turtmann on the floor of the 
Rhone Valley, an unspoilt old posting house. Before the air 
warms, you are well up, threading forests and meadows, and if 
you do not halt too long at the little half-way restaurant (where 
we saw a small pig kiss a startled calf on the nose) or at the 
chapel which crowns a knoll at the entrance of the upper. 
gorge, you come by lunch time to Gruben and to what is 
quite possibly the best-found hotel in Switzerland, Herr 
Jaeger’s Hotel Schwartzhorn. There are grass slopes, shaded 
with arolles about it and a circlet of dark chalets round a white 
chapel near by; a flashing rivulet flickers down through picnic 
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dell after picnic dell above it; and from its door paths to the 
Augsbord Pass (St. Niklaus) or to the Pas de Forcletta (Zinal) 
start. Up the valley the Turtmann Cabane and the Tracuit, 
with the Brunnigg and Turtmann glaciers between them, 
invite you—when you can resist Herr Jaeger’s unbelievably 
loaded little tables. 

These are largely skiing huts—the valley itself is evacuated 
because of avalanche danger in winter. As summer climbing 
quarters they would be disappointing except to those seeking 
training climbs or modest tours. The Tracuit has the North 
Ridge of the Weisshorn for strong parties. You go over the 
Bieshorn, which is the easiest four thousand metre peak in the 
Alps with one of the finest views. Two climbers had vanished 
the week before on the North Ridge of the Weisshorn when we 
arrived. No trace of them had been found. A taciturn Swiss 
pair, with unusually vast sacks, introduced us to one notable 
development of recent years in high technique. They were 
going over the Weisshorn and down the Schalligrat to bivouac 
on what seemed a well-known site and continue along the ridge 
over the Rothorn and, with another camp, over the Gabelhorn 
too, if the weather held. This not as an exceptional feat but as 
a standard course, we gathered. Would we were twenty years 
younger! So the levels of normal accomplishment go up. 

The weather did not hold. It had held too long and was 
preparing its revenge. We went back to Gruben via the 
Weisshorn Hotel which perches at 7,694 feet on a grassy 
shoulder commanding the Rhone Valley and is one of the 
queerest memorials of a past era imaginable. Once upon a 
time, when Switzerland was the British playground, this was 
one of its hubs. The Library—all Scott and Dickens and Marie 
Corelli and Anthony Hope—is its shuttered and dusty 
sanctum. On the velvet table cloths the Visitors’ Books for 
year after year lie piled—crowded with minute descriptions of 
the local paths, interspersed with limericks and with stern or 
cordial comments on local charges, Briton to Briton speaking: 
no other name or voice intrudes. It was their hotel, no doubt 
of it, to a degree which we can hardly to-day conceive. For 
to-day, at Jast, the Swiss mountains are what they should long 
ago have become—the resort of the Swiss people. 
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This great new fact about Switzerland is apparent at all 
levels. We had noted it at the Tracuit hut. A large and jolly 
party of the local people had come up on the Sunday to enjoy 
the view and picnic on the terrace—the women in their long 
home-spun local skirts, the men with their best hats on. 
Walking up hill, for them, had ceased to be the peculiar 
pleasure-seeking of silly foreigners—profitable to others may 
be, but incomprehensible to native mountaineers who saw only 
too much of the mountains anyhow. These happy folk— 
mountaineers from their heels up and from eight to eighty in 
age—were ebuliently delighted to be seeing more of their own 
mountains through this excursion. (We were delighted too, for 
we acquired from them some ten-year-old vintage cheese, 
which marked a stage in our gastronomic education.) 

The meets of the Swiss Alpine Club in Cabanes, and their 
‘courses collectives’ have, of course, long shown how much the 
high Alps meant to town dwellers. That the village people— 
apart from hunters and guides-to-be—should go holidaying 
upwards is, I believe, something new. This may have some of 
its explanation in economics. Wage-levels have risen remark- 
ably in the last seven years—in many, perhaps most, instances 
doubling. On the other hand a standard (excellent quality) 
woodsman’s or shepherd’s pure cotton shirt now costs 15 francs. 
But there is more than an increased economic freedom behind 
the new Swiss interest in their mountains. I suspect that the 
temporary cutting-off of the foreign tourist has had something 
to do with it. So has all-the-year-round military service on the 
frontiers, and the tough training which accompanies that. The 
Swiss people have had an exposure to their mountains, at their 
most rigorous through the last seven years, which might well 
have bred a hatred for the inclement heights. No climber will 
be surprised that it hasn’t. On the contrary. There are now 
scores of Swiss parties on the peaks for every caravan one met 
before. And in the new generation of advanced climbers, the 
pioneers of exceptional courses, the Swiss now take the leading 
place which has long been their due, and their record of great 
and hard things safely and prudently done has now become 
commensurate with their opportunity. The foolhardy antics of 
the pre-war years on the Jorasses and the Eigerwand (Nazi and 
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Fascist in origin) happily seem a thing of the past. It seemed 
a pleasing confirmation of these impressions to learn that a 
sound but hard climb we had a particular interest in on the 
Dent Blanche, which had remained unrepeated since 1929, 
had in 1944 been remade by a Swiss party led by André Roch, 
who is to be in charge of the Swiss expedition next year to K 2. 
Possibly, to some historian, the late nineteenth-century 
British invasion, almost occupation, of the summer Alps will 
have a significance we can now but guess at. I merely note here 
that it is ended. The Alps now belong to the Swiss people. And 
I would like here to record another general impression for what 
it is worth: a new cultural vigour, a folk-ways rejuvenesce—in 
the upland valleys. Gruben gave us our first keynote example. 
The 15th August means a lot to the Swiss. 


To the British alpinist it means as a rule alas, only a date at 
which the weather often changes for the worse. We found 
Gruben on the 14th in a great stir, and no place in it to sleep 
alack. The population of the valley seemed to have tripled. 
There were to be traditional games—for the first time in 
Gruben, however—on the morrow, boulder-heaving and 
wrestling, contests in which champions from neighbouring 
valleys too would be competing. What, in view of these, was 
a bed! However, our resolution was not put to the test. The 
cook—a young man for whose taste and skill we had acquired 
great respect—had, it seemed, no use for his bedroom for the 
next two nights. We wondered why. We were to learn. 

That evening, our excited waitress told us, there would be 
dancing—in the café on the ground floor. We found seats 
down there after dinner, without any anticipation of what was 
beginning. In a corner a blind musician—a powerful boy with 
an accordion and a memory, struck up from time to time, and 
the waitresses (daughters of the house, kindliest and most 
competent of hostesses) would then take a brief turn with odd 
guests between serving drinks. The door kept swinging with 
more and more people arriving—often large family parties 
with umbrellas and rucksacks who had clearly been half the 
day on the way. Greetings, salutations, and toasts resounded. 
Gaiety, of a well-balanced sort, mounted and mounted, as 
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more and more couples twirled and jostled on the crowded 
floor. One old fellow, whose patois exclamations were evidently 
breaking the rules, was gently led out, not to reappear; but for 
the rest, one knew not whether to wonder more at the abandon 
or the decorum. The blind accordion player was every hour 
heaving and squeezing the harder, swinging wider from the 
hips and stamping the time more madly. This was his night of 
triumph, I thought, with a whole valley and more swaying to 
his rhythm. I wondered, in my ignorance, how his arms could 
last out as his strains swelled the louder. 

One of the daughters of the house paused, tray in hand, 
between dances to chat. I said she must be tired with serving 
so many drinks. At which she grinned expressively and told me, 
if I could believe my ears, that no one was going to bed till the 
day after to-morrow. She and her sisters, it appeared, were 
going to serve drinks and dance all night, carry the crowded 
hotel through the day, and continue dancing and serving 
drinks through the next night. Then would be the time for 
slumber. Evidently, my ideas needed enlarging. As I stretched 
myself on the floor of the cook’s room, pretty late, with the 
accordion player, it seemed, a foot or two below me and still 
in full swing, I began to understand how this room had 
become available. 

Parties kept coming into Gruben all through the morning 
and at two the games began. A green sward in a bight of the 
river was the arena, the flanking slope seating spectators. 
Left-handed standing casts of a rock the size of one’s head was 
the first event, followed by right-handed running casts. It was 
amusing to watch the mighty being outdone by the skilful. 
Then came the wrestling, in two styles. In the first the 
combatants locked heads and arms. They strained and hove, 
ankle-deep in the sawdust, looking at times comically like 
battling cows. Meanwhile the blind accordionist amid a ring 
of admiring urchins kept up the music. In the second style, the 
wrestlers wore short breeches of untearable canvas on which 
one hold had to be kept. As the semi-finals and finals came on 
excitement grew and with it, if possible, the universal good 
humour. The shadow was creeping into the village by the last 
decision, and soon the whole company was assembled before 
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the café door for the prize-giving. The kisses which accom- 
panied the prizes were occasion for immense laughter. Then 
the graver family parties set out on their homeward journeys, 
and the carefree thronged into the café with the music man to 
start the real merrymaking. 

There was time enough later to seek an apt phrase for the 
joyful din that rose and rose as the dawn widened. There are 
howls that express something indomitable in the human heart, 
these were as awesome as the ever-mounting frenzy of that 
blind musician’s reels. Both were much aided by concerted 
rhythmic hammering of fists, sticks, and umbrellas on the 
tables. At last a Swiss phrase for it came to my rescue. Un 
tapage épouvantable. That was it. At last I knew just what was 
meant when good judges so described a party. 

I awoke to hear somebody making a speech. Outside my 
window, round a table in the early sunshine, a comfortable 
group were discussing a final bottle or two. They were 
enjoying the morning air and the speaker, though eloquent 
and fairly steady on his feet, hardly seemed to have their 
attention. As I watched, one of them, overcome by more than 
the oratory, slipped from his chair. Two friends took him up 
by feet and arms and laid him on the grass. Then, while one 
arranged an umbrella to shade his head, the other hunted up 
a wooden cross and put it at his feet like a tombstone. 

Zermatt was something of a contrast to Gruben. It was not 
clear that its throngs knew whether they were enjoying 
themselves. That dread query, ‘Am I happy?’ seemed not far 
off in their restless eyes. But the weather may have had 
something to do with this. A series of snowfalls began which 
was to make the latter part of the season one of the worst in 
living memory. We fretted, since we were now, we hoped, in 
condition for the Dent d’Herens, which had been tempting us 
from our earliest Alpine days. If only the mountain would get 
into condition too! 

All we could do was to recall other times when it had been 
as teasing. ‘There was that first occasion, when, instead, we had 
to go off with Joseph Georges and make a new route—which 
no one yet has been foolish enough to repeat—up the Petit 
Bouquetin from the Arolla glacier. It was without question, in 
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the then conditions and weather, the trip I would least like 
even to dream that I was repeating. It was cold; tea froze in 
the sack on our way to it. It was steep; I never saw anything 
of the others on the main wall but the soles of boots looking 
up and a puzzled forehead looking down. It was icy; verglas— 
which is a thin coating of utterly transparent ice, invisible but 
even slipperier than any other ice—covered almost every hold 
for all three of us for yards at a time. All one could do was to 
pay all the attention which Joseph occasionally implored one 
to pay, and go on paying it for what seemed lifetimes. My chief 
aid was the scratches Joseph’s nails left on the rocks. If he 
could scratch them, they were verglas free. The rest was all 
transparent coagulated dribble. Worst of all, it was unsecured; 
we none of us could have held for a second if anything had 
happened. And when we got to the summit, the snowstorm 
which had been threatening for hours began and we had to 
descend the other side into gathering night, by one rope-down 
after another with no decent certainty that, after roping-down, 
there would be anything to land on or any new hitch from 
which to continue. That was the first adventure the Dent 
d’Herens shoo’d us into. 

The next was much more enjoyable—to begin with. We had 
had two nights in the very wet, messy Refugio Aosta, the old 
style starting point, waking each time to find more snow 
fallen. So we fled to a paradise in the Valpelline called 
Chamin. From the high glen behind it a beautiful solid airy 
rock-ridge soars up to the Becca Rayette. It was unclimbed 
and low enough to be snow free. So we climbed it. As I 
remember it, no rocks could be more enticing, more solid, 
more pleasantly rough, holdful, and various. We enjoyed it 
indeed all the way up; but all the way down we paid for our 
pleasure. For we were late. I don’t know yet what we should 
have done. Some day I must go there in clear weather and see 
what a right course might be. As it was we crossed—and we 
were only two—through hours of misty dusk the worst 
crevassed glacier area I have been on and then had to spend 
a night out at the ice edge. 

Looking back it seemed that a rebuff by the Dent d’Herens 
meant two things: a first ascent elsewhere and a tough time. 
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These reflections ended by putting ideas into our heads. 
Zermatt is not exactly the right place from which to look for 
new possible climbs, and hope springs eternal in the moun- 
taineer’s eye. Still, it is always possible to speculate. I must be 
vague as to the precise direction of our speculations; but it did 
seem to us that there was one thing at least in the region which 
had been overlooked. It wasn’t perhaps quite a thing which 
would go, if the Dent d’Herens wouldn’t. But still? Afterwards, 
it might be worth looking at. Who knows? The odd thing was 
that nobody seemed to know. On the other hand, nobody can 
ask without giving away what might be really a good new idea. 
Alpinists are queer folk. You never know who is hiding out 
what plan on whom. Perhaps this might prove the climb of 
climbs: safe, solid, sensational, satisfying, super and sane 
together! 

Between such day-dreamings we studied the guides. Theirs 
has become a new trade since ski-ing came in. Half of them 
are really waiting for winter to begin life anew. Summer 
guiding is but a fill-in to these addicts of speed, whose prowess 
on the slopes is too dramatic to leave their relations to their 
clients unchanged. Hence a style and swagger in carriage and 
attire which would make the founders of their profession and 
of the Alpine Club rub their eyes. But there are still some 
professional mountaineers who rank with the old giants— 
Alexander Graven and Alexander Taugwalder, among them, 
who early in the season climbed the Matterhorn’s north face. 
But on the whole the bond which, in less crowded times, used 
to grow through the years between guide and patron has been 
weakened. And though first rank men of great reputation now 
get more than fifty francs a day on engagement, young men no 
longer see a sufficient career in guiding. Karl Jaeger of 
Gruben, for example, is an insurance inspector through the 
week and guides only at the weekends. It looks as if the 
profession were on the way out. 

Another snowfall drove us from Zermatt—with no more 
than the Alphubel by the Mischabeljoch to remember—in 
search of better weather and lesser scale peaks. But Belloc’s 
Gries Pass and the Blindenhorn between further storms were 
the best we could do. This tour took us, however, to the Swiss- 
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Italian frontier where impressive things were on view. We 
could only guess that the things not on view would be more 
impressive still. The Swiss feel with some justice that their 
strength on their mountain frontiers was quite a factor in 
German planning. The crests are pitted and dotted with forts 
and shelters, prickly with cairns for the guidance of patrols, 
and seamed with hundreds of miles of strategic traversing 
paths. Lazy Alpinists are going for centuries to bless the 
soldiers who made them. 

One evening we had an eerie reminder that the need to 
strengthen the frontier is not thought by the Swiss to be past. 
We had shivered through three days of rain at the Hospiz All’ 
Acqua, Val Bedretto, and in a morning blink of sunshine set 
out to walk over the Passo di Cavanna to the Rotondo Hut. 
When we reached it a gale was sweeping thick cloud through 
the gap and we ploughed down the snow slopes seeing only a 
few yards ahead. In the grassy basin visibility was even less. 
Night seemed to be coming on. At last a large, new, steel- 
shuttered building loomed up with smoke oozing out of a 
chimney. Some hammering brought out workmen who looked 
like miners. The Rotondo Hut? No one knew where it was or 
how far away, but a path which led up to it, they thought, 
began down the road just past the compressor. Not feeling sure 
what a compressor was, we thanked them and went off to look. 
Night had closed down meanwhile; chill cloud shrouded 
everything as we tramped down a brand new highway. 
Suddenly beside the road, Brrrrrr!! went a squat engine. Two 
pipes coiled away from it snakelike into some hole in the rocks. 
Alone, untended there in the misty dusk on the deserted 
mountainside, it was toiling away—at what? Brrrrrr!! it 
snarled again, and again. The loneliness of the scene, the night 
wind sneaking past, made it seem a portent. 

But soon the probability of passing the night out drove such 
thoughts away. Nights are long in September and this was 
turning into a wet one. We scampered up the path which 
allegedly led to our hut, remembering now that the Guzde des 
Alpes Valaisannes (1922!) mentioned that it was hard to find. 
Such little gambles salt an Alpine eve. We need not have 
feared. It seemed as large as a castle when we bumped into it 
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an hour later. Built for two hundred skiers or so, it might have 
been unvisited all summer. Like a castle, it was well defended. 
It had a steel door with a complicated catch. Within, a 
corridor full of ski racks led to another door. This opened on 
a vast refectory. Yet another let us into a dortoir, and on a final 
door was the notice ‘Reserved for Members of the Swiss 
Alpine Club’. It is then that one’s membership feels what it is. 
We were at home. Everything, moreover, was in perfect order. 
There was a clean bright lamp, dry kindling ready, a quick 
warm stove. When water had been fetched, sacks unpacked, 
dry clothes put on, blankets unfolded, soup prepared, the 
vintage cheese, the red wine, and the rest laid out, there was 
nothing—except a good peak in condition to be climbed— 
that heart could wish for. And even without that we were 
brimful of content. I can taste that cheese as I write. The 
weather might do its worst (it did). There were four doors 
between us and its blasts. 

Such are simplest, seldom obtainable, pleasures of the 
Alpinist. 
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HERALDRY 
IN SWITZERLAND TO-DAY 


D. L. GALBREATH 


Ee is remarkable how many and how very different are the 
things in Switzerland, that arouse the traveller’s interest. 
Mountaineering and ski-ing are not the only reasons for the 
country’s existence. Others are cheese, watches, and lately 
turbines, Oerlikon guns, and democracy. But the most 
interesting things to be seen in Switzerland and possibly also 
the most valuable at the present moment, are the result of the 
long and comparatively undisturbed evolution of the country, 
where, compared to the turmoil surrounding it, such agitated 
periods as the Reformation, the French invasion and a civil 
war of three weeks, seem hardly to have counted. To the 
traveller seeking a chance to calm his soul, the continuance 
of the ordered pre-war life, or at least of something resembling 
it, may come out particularly clearly in the observation of 
minor facets of Swiss life. 

As one of them I can recommend Swiss heraldry, or rather 
heraldry in Switzerland, for basically, Swiss heraldry is not 
very different from heraldry in France, South Germany, and 
Italy. It has simply kept closer to the medieval form, as 
have so many other more important things on the political 
side. 

There has never been a Heralds’ College in Switzerland, and 
Government interference has been restricted to some of the 
governments, such as that of Berne, insisting on the use of 
simple and unadorned coats-of-arms by the ruling families, a 
closed aristocracy always being egalitarian among them- 
selves. The existence of a few dozen Governments has been an 
effective stop to levelling regulations, and the Swiss burgher 
and peasant has remained free to adopt arms and to display 
them as he would, which was of course always in imitation of 
his betters. 
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The number of Swiss coats-of-arms passes belief. Leaving 
out the immigrants of the last generation or two, probably 
every other Swiss has a coat-of-arms, and a considerable 
proportion make use of one, the Inland Revenue not having, 
so far, expressed an interest in them. 

One of the most active uses of family arms to-day is in the 
guilds. Quite a number of towns still have their guilds and in 
a few it is still obligatory for a burgher to belong to one of 
them. The arms of the masters and counsellors of guilds are 
regularly painted in the guild book of arms or on little boards, 
which are arranged in a large frame on the wall of what, in 
England, would be called the hall. Such frames go back to the 
early seventeenth century, while some of the books of arms are 
one, or even two, centuries older. In some towns every new 
burgher is expected to present his coat-of-arms. 

The easiest and most delightful way to study Swiss heraldry 
is to look for stained-glass panels. There are thousands of them. 
From the middle of the fifteenth century to the middle of the 
nineteenth century some form of a glass panel was the common 
expression of the heraldic urge in Switzerland, and the 
admirable custom of presenting a panel of one’s own arms to a 
friend, who was building a house or even only rebuilding a 
part of it, or indeed celebrating any kind of an occasion, has 
never quite disappeared and is flourishing to-day. 
Mr. Churchill was presented with a glass panel by the City 
of Berne during his late visit. 

The end of the fifteenth century and the entire sixteenth 
century are the period when the Swiss glass panel is far and 
away the finest expression of heraldry in Europe. A large 
number of artists, untrammeled by guild restrictions, working 
for a public both appreciative and sufficiently well-to-do, 
brought about the happy combination of a marvellous 
perfection of technique and a mastery in the use of brilliant 
colour, that leaves one breathless. The early type of panel, 
showing a large coat of arms with crest and elaborate mantling, 
under an arch of branches or architecture, soon developed into 
the banner-bearers’ and the portrait type, where the heraldry 
takes a more modest place, and where delightful genre 
pictures fill the upper spandrels. While the heraldry is often 
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reduced to a single shield or two, it is rare to find a glass panel 
entirely without heraldry. 

In spite of their fragility, the careless destruction and the 
scandalous sales of the early nineteenth century, there are still 
a very large number of glass panels in the country. Every 
museum’is full of them, many families still possess a few or even 
a good many, and it is still worth while to glance into a Swiss 
country church, where some gem may still glow in the chancel. 

The great period of the Swiss glass panel closed about 1700, 
when the craze for ‘more light’ came in. Fortunately for us, 
this trend was utilized by a lesser kind of glass painter, the 
itinerant glass engraver, who ground a coat of arms and a 
suitable inscription into a panel of clear glass, thus suiting both 
the conservative lover of heraldry and the progressive clear 
glass enthusiast. These engraved panels are common all over 
Western Switzerland, particularly in the canton Berne, and 
were made principally for well-to-do peasants and the smaller 
bourgeoisie. 

People who still hold the French-revolutionary idea of the 
downtrodden peasantry, may well be astonished by the 
opulence of the Swiss peasant in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. The glass panels he exchanged with his 
friends, and the painted furniture he gave his daughter on her 
wedding (this was so much the rage among collectors lately 
that the dealers have hardly any left) show a population as 
well-to-do as it was independent, in spite of paternally auto- 
cratic governments. After all, any population that habitually 
goes armed is likely to have a fairly representative government. 

The independence of the Swiss shows markedly in local 
administration. The smallest political unit is the commune, 
which may be a city like Bale or Zurich, or a village of a few 
dozen inhabitants. Large or small, it is a responsible unit of 
government, jealous of its prerogatives, and proud of its 
history. The traveller with time and taste for local investiga- 
tion is likely to be richly rewarded. Lately the writer found in 
the archives of a small Valaisan village some magnificent seals 
of cardinals attached to indulgences in favour of the village 
church, and a parchment treaty of the village with the cantons 
of Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwald in perfect condition with the 
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seals attached. Two young scholars who wished to publish a 
book on the remaining old Swiss flags, started to look about 
the countryside. Instead of the seven or eight hundred old flags 
they expected to find, their list came to fifteen hundred. In 
their flags, as in their seals, the Swiss communes are always 
anxious to show their coats of arms. The arms of some of the 
communes go back into the mist of the Middle Ages, some 
probably into the twelfth century. From then until now the 
communes have been inventing coats of arms for themselves, 
lately often with the assistance of devoted lovers of heraldry. 
How many sessions around shiny walnut inn-tables have been 
held, when argument, historical and heraldic, has been 
judiciously tempered with the local wine, white or red! 
A commune without a coat of arms is nearly always willing 
and anxious to have one, but local enthusiasms and heraldic 
taste are often at variance and occasion tough struggles. Still 
the results are remarkable and in the exhibition of 1939 the 
‘Hohenstrasse’, a raised gallery roofed with the heraldic 
pennons of the arms of over two thousand Swiss communes 
(about two-thirds of the total), was as beautiful a sight as it 
was impressive. 

In a country where popular interest in heraldry is both 
lively and generally well-informed, it is not astonishing to find 
a quarterly review devoted to heraldry, which a society of 
some four hundred members has managed to keep alive for 
sixty years and more. The Archives héraldiques suisses, published 
at Lausanne, although principally devoted to the study of 
Swiss coats of arms, have always devoted space to foreign 
heraldry. Two articles, of about equal length, that are being 
published this year, show both the continuity of Swiss institu- 
tions, and the breadth of outlook typical of the Swiss at their 
best: One article describes the seals of the abbots of Einsiedeln 
from 1122 to the present day. The other treats of the arms of 
the British diplomatic representatives in Switzerland from 
1617 onwards. 


D. L. GALBREATH was born in U.S.A., educated largely on the continent, 
and has been living in Switzerland for forty years. He is the author of various 
books on heraldry and medieval seals, including “‘Armorial Vaudois,’’ “Papal 
Heraldry,” ‘Manuel de Blason,”? and “‘Inventaire des Sceaux Vaudois.”’ 
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A selection made from an anthology of modern Finnish 
poetry to be published shortly by Werner Séderstrém and Co., 
Helsinki, under the editorship of Mrs. Elli Tompuri, in an 
edition with parallel texts, Finnish and English. The poems 
here presented were translated by 
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4 Bie translator of these poems was born in 1899. He is a 
graduate of the University of Helsinki—Helsingfors, with 
English philology as his chief subject. He has taught English 
as a schoolmaster, and since 1942 as acting lecturer in English 
in the University of Helsinki, Helsingfors. He has, from the 
beginning of his academic career, taken a keen interest in 
English literature, especially English poetry, and edited a 
short-lived literary periodical (in Swedish, 1928-9). He has 
published occasional translations of prose and poetry from and 
into English and Swedish and Finnish. Those here offered to 
the British public are his first serious attempt to make Finnish 
poetry known to the world. He hopes that something of the 
beauty of the originals will be found to shine through the 
translations. 


PROLOGUE 
Dedicated to the Young Artists of Finland 
by Erno LEINo 


To light its runes has Nature yielded, 
Earth’s spirits have been stirred from sleep, 
The fire of heaven men have wielded, 
The might of mountains from the deep; 
The wind at work is, the sea a servant, 
The roaring rapid subserves desires, 
Wheels in the valley’s night sing fervent, 
The sledge accompanies, spurting fires.— 

But where, O, where is happiness? 
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The earth entire its tribute tenders 

To us the level lands give grain, 

The wood to us its game surrenders, 

Its salt to us the surging main, 

For us the foal-herds grow to horses, 

The ewe its wool gives, a glorious yield; 

For us raise berries the marsh-land’s forces, 

And flower-buds burst upon hill and field.— 
But where, O, where is happiness? 


Through mighty mountains pierced rails are running 
The main is mapped out, the land surveyed, 
By bridges built over bogs with cunning 
Are paths between peoples and townships laid. 
See, how tall ships pass, like horses prancing, 
And scudding small skiffs make rivers foam; 
See, how a harvest-home here is dancing, 
And there bells jingle sleigh-parties home. 
But where, O, where is happiness? 


We have built buildings beautiful and spacious, 
Our dwellings daintily designed; 
Into the ground we’ve driven piles audacious 
And rocks to serve as walls inclined; 
Cold hearths with heat we animated, 
Our shelters we made bright with light, 
The high halls we have decorated, 
The beams with garlands soft bedight.— 
But where, O, where is happiness? 


Temples for the Lord and holy places 
Our ransoms are, to pay earth’s price; 
On our way to church we have run races 
And to our faith made sacrifice. 
And the land is covered with altar and fane, 
And played has the people’s band, 
And love has gone skyward and blazed in vain.— 
Now the day of mankind is at hand. 
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A new age dawns and a new kannel * plays, 

A new wind waking forbodes future ways; 

‘Of brotherhood,’ it sings, ‘the day begins, 

And love each far-off shore to shore shall bind’; 
The weak it wakens and the strong it wins, 
And joy its message is to all mankind. 

Let us a heaven forge down here on earth ! 

We then shall prove each one of royal birth! 


That heaven beautiful shall round its dome 
When nations across seas shall join strong bands, 
When the Lord’s sun shall shine into each home 
And every child eat bread at love’s sweet hands, 
When the Creator leaves his heavenly town, 
And happiness sits on his head, a crown, 

And bliss fills every breast when he comes down, 
And hate and persecution leave all lands. 


1897. 


Eino Leino (1879-1926) is a prodigy in Finnish literature 
even if we think only of the large quantity of work that he pro- 
duced during a comparatively short life. 

Naturally all that he wrote cannot be of the highest quality, 
but his best work represents the highest achievement in Finnish 
lyrical poetry. 

Before he began his literary career, he was for some time a 
student at the University of Helsinki—Helsingfors, and also 
did some journalistic work. His first volume of poetry was 
published at the early age of 18 in 1896. As a poet he was at 
first under the influence of Heine, and of the national poet of 
Finland, Johan Ludvig Runeberg, and others, but he rapidly 
developed his own individual style, which was the natural ex- 
pression of an independent and mature poetic personality. In 
it, he shows how rich and melodiously splendid Finnish verse 
may sound when written by a genius who has mastered the art 
of verse-writing, and is thoroughly familiar with, and capable 
of improving on, the subtlety and wealth of the old Kalevala 
metre and language. 

* The Finnish Harp. 
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In his best work he appears as a god-gifted singer, in whose 
art a highly decorative yet sensitive form expresses both 
passionate emotion and vigorous intellect. In it he has inter- 
preted the thought and feelings of his nation, its anguish and 
pain, but also its unquenchable will to live, and its firm faith 
in life, and this he has done by expressing through the national 
symbols, his own inspired soul and inner vision. His mind, in 
doing this, was illuminated by the best European thought of 
his time, and so he achieved, in addition to the expression of 
his own thoughts and feelings and those of his nation, a 
universality such as has been achieved in modern times only 
by a few other artists inspired in the first instance by national 
idealisms—one thinks above all of Sibelius and of Yeats. 

The work by which he will, above all, be remembered and 
through which Finnish critics are convinced he would have 
won European fame if he had written in one of the great 
European languages, is in Finnish, called Helkavirsia (literally, 
‘Songs sung at the Whitsuntide fires’), a name that might be 
rendered simply Whitsun Fires. In this collection, the poems 
have ballad form and treat of popular national and legendary 
themes. They are a kind of strongly lyrical short epic. They 
are written in the metre adopted by Longfellow in Hiawatha, of 
the Finnish national epic Kalevala, which our poet developed 
into a still more concentrated and forceful artistic medium, of 
great subtlety in its apparent metrical strictness, in this respect 
comparable with English blank-verse; it is in Leino also 
marked by a quality which might be described as pregnant 
stylization. 

In these poems, then, Leino shows himself a representative 
of the national romantic school which flourished in literature 
at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

As an artist he was, however, by no means restricted to a 
narrow nationalism. His thought and feelings moved among, 
and were inspired by, the general trend of European philosophy 
at the time when he lived. 

As he is at the same time, the most national and the most 
universal of Finnish poets, so, in his personal poetry, to his 
indomitable faith in life is joined a curious fatalism and 
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stoicism. But all this is expressed, in the originals of these trans- 
lations, in a form in which every line seems a diamond, 
fascinating and suggestive, and the whole a flaming diadem. 


TUURI 


by Erno LEINo 


Thus they gossipped the gods of old 

Sang and said the horse-hair bearded, 
Once on the shore of Lake Alue, 

Sitting at table with Tuuri: 

‘Blest is the lot of the living 

When good luck them follows life-long, 
Strength and skill their hands are steering, 
Lack never troubles them living, 

Ale-store is spent not by spending. 


Thus was Tuuri, ever happy 
Husbandman at all work handy, 

Ale he poured into drinking-can, 
Spoke and said his say in these words: 
‘Livelihood is, and life-joy is, 

We would own enough of all things, 
One thing is makes soul sorrowful: 
Death the cruel one comes at last, 
Quells the quick, consumes at last all.’ 


Hardly had these words he uttered 
When from winter road resounded 
Sleighbells, tinkling from the lane near; 
Listened host as well as guests, then, 
Quiet kept the great creators. 


Into the h=1l then intruded, 
Hoar-frost on his hair, his fur-coat, 
Hoary eyebrows, too, a stranger; 
Dark grew the hall-torch at Tuuri’s, 
Tuuri’s face turned pale that instant. 
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Said the uninvited Queller: 
‘Since all welcome is withheld me, 
I myself will wish me welcome.’ 


At that Tuuri, ever happy, 
Husbandman at all work handy, 
Felt his blood become as ice cold, 
Felt his beating heart stop beating 
From unutterable anguish; 

Yet he spoke up most politely: 

‘Wilt thou not share our merriment? 
Stoup of ale I'll stand thee gladly.’ 


Death the deadly guest declared: 
‘I did not come to make merry, 
But to take away the tankard’; 


Went up to the drinking worthies, 
And upset the foaming ale-can 
Death, and spoke thus and declaréd: 
“No news does anyone ask me; 

I shall tell my tale myself, then: 
Road lies ready for the man made, 
Sledge for hero to fare forth in.’ 


Loosened were his joints, and limply 

Down fell Tuuri at the gods’ feet, 

Cried with craven voice and uttered: 

‘Not yet am I prepared for parting 

From my sweet home, from my farm-stead, 
From my wife, the choice young woman. 

I request but one day’s respite, 

But one week’s my wish, one year.’ 


Nodded then his head each numen. 


But a strange smile smiled the Queller: 
‘No man will fetch by main force, 
Least of all shall I the gods’ friend. 
Time enough have I for waiting.’ 
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Out of Tuuri’s hall passed Tuoni, 
Death the hall-door closed behind him, 
And a deep breath drew both Tuuri 
And his guests at Tuoni’s parting. 


Felt then Tuuri, ever happy 
Husbandman at all work handy, 

In his blood intoxication, 

Felt his beating heart grow greater 
Even with riotous rejoicing; 

Ale he poured into the ale-stoup, 
Spoke and said his say in these words: 


‘Livelihood is, life-joy ours; 

And the boards are spread with best things, 
But one joy in life is man’s joy: 

To return from toils of Tuoni, 

See the Queller quit before one.’ 


On the feast went, filled were ale-stoups, 
Filled full and straightway emptied— 
Drunk got Tuuri ever handy. 


In an empty hall he wakened, 

Heard the cold’s club at the walls knock, 
Took a look out of the window: 

Stood before his door a stallion, 

Stood a horse there waiting harnessed, 
And behind the sleigh a stout man, 
High upturned his fur-coat collar. 


Fading were the morning stars and 
The pale winter day was dawning. 


Last night’s joy he now remembered; 
For a joke he uttered these words: 
‘House to work and home the guests hie: 
Ho, I say, it’s time to wake up.’ 


No noise, nor voice, him answered. 
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On the flint with steel he struck light, 

Searched the hall through, searched the chamber, 
To the garret room ascended 

Where his wife slept, the young woman; 

Spoke soon as he reached the stairhead: 

‘It is time to waken, dearest, 

For the morning stars are fading.’ 


Not the least reply resounded. 


Then did Tuuri, ever happy 
Husbandman at all work handy, 

Feel a strangeness round his heart-strings, 
And a shudder through his blood shot; 
Back into the hall he hastened, 

Laid his hand upon the hearth-stone, 
And the oven-stone found ice-cold. 


Into the door-yard he dared peep, then: 
Stood the horse there waiting stock-still, 
Stood the man, too, like a statue. 


Last night’s sorrow he remembered, 
And a sweet smile curled his lip, then: 
‘Good to be by fortune favoured, 

And a friend of all the good gods.’ 

To a deep yawn then he yielded, 

Lay upon the wooden couch down, 
And to sleep that day decided; 
Turned his head and his hand shifted, 
And on both sides sought to find sleep, 
But no sleep came o’er his spirit. 


From the couch then up sprang Tuuri, 
Swore an oath as plain as pikestaff; 
‘No fun the feast if the guests here 

Do their number not diminish.’ 


Said the slow-departing guest, then: 
‘And so let us take our leave here.’ 
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Knew then Tuuri who his guest was, 
And his heart a sudden start gave. 
‘Grace for one year the gods gave me.’ 


Smiled the hoarfrost-hairy Queller: 
“Years of grace you got a hundred, 
Are you not prepared to part yet!’ 


Beyond yesterday to have lived 
Tuuri cannot right remember: 
‘But was not my son a small boy?’ 


Said the hoary-headed Queller: 
“Dead since many a day and buried, 
In his grave one generation.’ 


Thus was Tuuri, ever happy 
Husbandman at all work handy, 
Knew the value of the gods’ gifts, 
Said, and sighed most sorrowfully: 
‘Do not thou with the gods ever, 

Let not ever the good gods feast 
With mere mortal men below here! 
Long feasts have the gods in heaven, 
Swiftly ends man’s age on earth, and 
Speedily as spinning wheel turns, 
And the golden days go by fast 

In the lapse of timeless ages. 

Bent will be the hero’s back soon 

At those banquets too long-lasting, 
Junkets of the ever-living.” — 


In the Queller’s sleigh he sat down; 
Tinkling of sleigh-bells resounded 
In the winter morning twilight, 
Sounded yet from twig-marked ice-road, 
Lastly on the lakes’ ice faded. 
1903. 
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CARMEN SAECULARE 


by E1no LEINO 


Peace is being built, neighbour nations join hands, steel 
gauntlets ring.— 
Time sings its song.— 


The rights of the individual are infringed, the rights of nations 
set at naught, freedom of speech affronted.— 
Enslaved, fettered century.— 


War waggons rumble, statesmanship pales, steel decides the 
differences.— 
Time sings its song.— 


Silver jingles, interests raise a rumpus, gold conquers steel.— 
Diseased, distempered century!— 


Country unites with country, fire-federations are made, the 
states caulk their seams.— 
Time sings its song.— 


Factories run riot, cog-wheels rattle, spatter water, blood.— 
When will you lighten, century? 


The workers rise, the earth quakes, thrones tremble. — 
Time sings its song. 


States shoot their own citizens, the state-churches bless the 
bodies.— 


Furious, savage century!— 


Knowledge ploughs, thought sows the seed, art informs the 
instincts.— 


Time sings its song.— 


Boys listen, mothers teach, the men do not take up arms.— 
Will you not lighten, century? 
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Humanity rises, the best among each nation rebel, there are no 
more either gods or slaves. 
Time sings its song.— 


Temples are turned into human habitations, individuals 
compose the community.— 
Vain, golden dream! 


I905. 


VAINAMOINEN’S SONG 
by Erno LEINO 


Not many the joys the gods have granted to mortals: 

The joy of spring-time, 

The summer’s sweetness, 

And lastly the time of the autumn, the high and transparent. 
To plough and to sow, then 

Heap up the harvest, 

Find at last peace and rest one’s reward after labour. 


Not many are the sorrows the gods have granted to mortals: 
Heart-sore the first sorrow, 

Subsistence the second, 

And death, the august and exalted, ever the third sorrow. 
Friends will prove false to us, 

Life, too, will leave us, 

Magic’s the hero’s only might and achievement. 


Why should I sing then, I to whom song has been given, 
Any other joys or 

Any other sorrows? 

Unskilled am I in telling the tale of star-systems, 

Or fishes of the sea-deeps, 

Or flowers that the fields grow. 

Sing will I then what man has been given to sing of. 


oO 
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Knowledge and skill are not for the hero to sing 
Or present to the people. 
Subjects to sing of 


Are for the singer the changing years and the seasons, 
The kindling of life-sparks, 

And the extinguishing, 

And the procession obeying life’s and death’s laws. 


Everything else is but bright rainbow gleams under heaven’s 
vault, 

Glistening cat’s-gold, 

Wave-ripple reflection. 

The hero shall sing his song as the sea sings, 

Powerful, holy, 


Awe-inspiring, 

Gentle as restful night o’er earth’s lands reposing. 

Songs there are many and many are the minstrels. 

One is the song shall 

Win all others: 

The august song that sings of man, the ideal, the spirit. 
Away pass peoples, 

Not pass shall the power 

Sung by the man that has mastered the soul of his people. 


1905. 


KOUTA 


by Erno LEINo 


Lapland’s Kouta, called the Gloomy, 
Was of wizards wisest-witted 
Beyond Turja’s mighty mountain. 


Vipers glittered green in’s vision, 
Bats from out his mouth flew balking, 
From his footsteps sprang up wolverines, 
Weasels on his hand ran whining, 
On his head the raven rested, 
Carrion-crows upon his shoulders. 

* ou as in coal. 
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What man could know, he knew also, 
What the gods could, that could he, too; 
But not bind the blue flame’s burning, 
Or the tomb’s treasure-house open. 


These to know he now decided, 
The Earth-Spirit’s deepest secrets. 


Through the pathless woods he wandered 
Ways and distances unmeasured; 

Lakes lay ice-bound, frore roared rapids, 
Fells to awful heights rose rugged; 


Children screamed in chilly Lapland, 
Hounds barked hard in all the houses, 

And a draught went through the doorways, 
Fires upon the hearth-stones faded. 


Slept in his earth-dun Earth’s Ancient, 
Heard steps hard o’er his head hieing, 
Stretched and yielded to a deep yawn, 
Of his jaws the angle opened; 

Down fell firmly rooted fir-trees, 

By the bottomless bin swallowed, 

But not Kouta, called the Gloomy. 


Up then started the Earth-Stretcher: 
‘What warrior art thou that walkest, 
Earth-power wielder that wander’st, 
Since thou slidest not into my mouth?’ 


Uttered Kouta, called the Gloomy: 
‘I am Kouta that am walking, 
Lapland am I, the land singing; 
Here to be consumed I came not, 
But in search of certain knowledge.’ 


Shaped these words the Shut-eyed One, then: 
‘Gavest thou the gift cf thy blood?’ 
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Uttered Kouta, called the Gloomy: 

‘As a small boy I the gift gave; 

Words of might and meaning warned me: 
Blood is by blood-gift but bettered.’ 


Growled in answer Ancient Greybeard: 
‘Didst thou kill all other comforts?’ 


Uttered Kouta, called the Gloomy, 

‘As a young man I the deed did; 

Words of might and meaning warned me: 
But by steel will steel be strengthened.’ 


Him the Clay-grey One thus questioned: 
‘Didst thou curse thy closest kindred?’ 


Uttered Kouta, called the Gloomy: 

‘At death’s door I cursed my parents; 
Words of might and meaning warned me: 
Cold by cold is rendered callous.’ 


Said his say thus the Earth-Spirit: 
“Three-lock Kouta art by name called.’ 


Gloomily smiled Gloomy Kouta: 
‘What man can know, I know also, 
What the gods can, that can I, too; 
But not bind the blue flame’s burning, 
Nor bring back by black art bygones.’ 


Uttered from the earth Earth’s Eldest: 
“To Rutimo’s cave repair thou, 

Where grim Ajatar, the Guardian 

Of Time, feeds the blue flarne burning 
On the tombstone’s holy treasure. 
Shalt acquire earth-power eternal, 
Shalt become thou All-Couth-Kouta.’ 
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Trembled then Cold-blooded Kouta: 
‘And if thence I shall return not?’ 


Mockingly the Proto-Parent: 
‘Wantst to become All-Couth-Kouta, 
Not give the gift of thy life, thou!’ 


Set out on his course then Kouta, 
Lapland’s fortress firm forth fared, 
Rutja’s rapid with him, roaring, 
Turja’s night noisily. soughing; 
From the sky stars started falling, 
Under sod the spirits trembled, 
Terror in Tuonela’s realm reigned, 
Fear at the feasts of the deathless. 


Spoke and said then the grim Guardian: 
‘All hail Kouta, come at last here, 
One whole week I waited for thee.’ 


Uttered Kouta, called the Gloomy: 
‘Many are the duties of man on earth, 
Many turns a man’s thoughts take there. 
Thou, I hear, hast waited for me, 

Not till now could I come here.’ 


Uttered Ajatar, grim Guardian, 

From death’s night the noise abroad went, 
Rose from under roots of pine-trees, 

And from crevices between crags: 


‘Life’s is the care for things to come, 
Death brings back by black art bygones.’ 


Then to Kouta, called the Gloomy, 
Seemed he knew all things worth knowing; 
Entered into Rutimo’s cave he, 

Thence passed on along death’s pathway, 
Like unto a length of cloud-rack, 

Or to froth of frozen rapids; 
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Back he would not turn his eyes once 

But toward death’s door would turn them; 
Not a race ran he, nor rushed on, 

Pace by pace now forth he fared, 

As was fierce the Hades-faring, 

And than Hades life seemed harder. 


Frans Uuno Kailas (1901-1933) published his first collec- 
tion of poems in 1922. His fate was to die young, of consump- 
tion, like Keats—and to produce a small quantity of immortal 
verse. 

He began by being influenced by the humanitarian idealism 
of the expressionists; he wrote also some satirical verse, and 
soon developed into an independent personality. His style 
introduced something entirely new and original in Finnish 
lyrical poetry. It is in his best work even more hard-beaten and 
stylized than Leino’s. At the same time he exhibits a sure and 
sensitive mastery of form. The contents hold as their core a 
continual struggle for intellectual and emotional clarity and 
sincerity. The conflict in him that gives a burning intensity to 
his best poems was between sensualism and _ spirituality, 
pleasure and responsibility, enjoyment and guilt. A sense of his 
fate lent to his later verse a classical simplicity of expression 
which succeeded his earlier colourfulness and_ brilliant 
imagery. The work through which his is reckoned among the 
very highest achievements in Finnish lyrical poetry bears the 
title Uni ja kuolema (Sleep and Death) (1931). It is here that, 
through the spiritual range and intensity of the experiences 
interpreted and the faultless integrity of the form, something 
new and original enriched Finnish literature. 


SONG OF LAPLAND 


by Uuno Karas 


Be thou highly praised by me, life, 
Though thou wert to me a cold cot, 
Lying in a vale of Lapland, 
Open to the Arctic ice-winds; 
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Though thou, a bitter birth, cradled 
Layst in a dreary Lap-village; 

Wert a woman her child rocking 
And caressing with hands care-grey; 


Though a ragged coat thou wert 

On a lean brat’s ill-shaped shoulders, 
Though a sapless bread of chaff baked 
For the stomachs of the starving, 
Barking of a dog bad-tempered 

At the doors of big, and better, folk; 


Though thou a wintry wandering, 
Shoulder-deep through snow-drift shoving, 
Eyes nowhere a bare spot spying, 

Ears for sound of laverock longing, 

In the night of a day dayless, 

In a Lapland songless, larkless; 


Though thou blots of blood in footprints, 
Stared at by the steady stars’ eyes, 

By the cold congealed the sharp pain, 
To be covered by the snow’s coat. 


Long shall hold one law in Lapland 
Ever to hold up one’s head high, 
Clearer than the call of conscience, 
With eyes ice-blue of the Arctic. 


When blade-pierced, blood-mouthed, shalt fall, 
North-lights bleak above thee blazing, 

When thou waking on the snow’s crust, 

Hast hell’s hand upon thy shoulder, 

Sound one proud song for the morrow: 

Be thou praised by me highly, life. 
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THE GUILTY MAN 


by Uuno Kalas 


He is being shot. He’s the guilty man. 

He is looking mutely at us and away from us. 

He is now looking at me and commanding: Look! 
And then I perceive who is also a guilty man. 


The iron fetter of guilt encircles the wrists 

Of all of us, all that my eyes can see; 

Guilt’s debtor slaves are we, and fettered to him, 
And our consciences’ armies lay siege to us. 


But one of us that I see has broken death’s fetter. 
I see him doffing his dirty attire, I see 
From the shade of guilt’s wings how he enters the light. 


I see his new face: he is the robber on the cross, 
He’s my brother, the guilty man, who is being shot. 


Katri Vala is the pseudonym of Karin Alice Wadenstrém 
(1901-1945), who was a born poet, and the chief representative 
of the school of free verse in Finnish lyrical poetry. 

Her work was at first characterized by a preference for 
sometimes exotically gaudy images. It is also marked by great 
sensitiveness in conception and style. Later she added to these 
qualities an interest in radical social ideas. She often interprets 
subtle moods of the soul with spontaneity and a soft intimacy. 


WINTER HAS COME 
by Katri VALA 


Winter has come again— 

If I were young 

I should sing perhaps 

Of earth’s black bowl 

Full of the coolness of snow-flowers; 

Maybe the dew of the stars 

Would glitter on the night-blue meadow of my song. 
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But frozen are the flowers of my youth. 
My song is poor and weary 
Like a woman 
Who with knotty blue-cold hands 
Is gathering brushwood 
For the fire of her tumble-down shack. 


I am turning round in my scanty bread’s orbit, 
As dreary as a prison-yard. 
My senses, my thoughts are rough from work. 


Winter has come 

The intensifier of distress, 

The sharp-whipped torturer of the children of want. 
But the rowans are blazing 

Like beacon-fires. 


FLOWERING EARTH 
by Katri VALA 


The earth is teeming with the bluish-red clusters of the lilacs, 
The flowering hoarfrost of the rowans, 

The red star-clusters of the lime-worts. 

Blue flowers, yellow flowers, white flowers 

Are waving in the meadows as on senseless seas. 

And the fragrance! 

Sweeter than holy incénse burning: 

Hot and quivering and madly intoxicating 

Pagan smell of the earth’s skin. 


To live, to live, to live! 
To live frantically the supreme moment of life 
With petals open to the utmost, 
Live beautifully flowering, 
Delirious with one’s fragrance, with the sun— 
Fully, intoxicatingly, to live! 
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What does it matter that death will come. 

What does it matter that the multi-coloured loveliness 
Will be scattered dried up on the earth, 

Has it not flowered once! 

Has not the sun shone, 

Heaven’s great and burning love, 

Straight into the hearts of the flowers, 

Even to the quivering core of their being. 
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MY SHADOW ON THE SIDE 
OF A TUNNEL 


TOM HANLIN 


ol Paes story is about the time I was seventeen and worked on 
the night shift in a pit. Working in a pit was all the kind of 
work I knew, the night shift was the only kind of shift I could 
get, and staying where I was, was the place where my kind of 
people stayed. 

In where I was born and brought up, you got it shoved down 
your throat that you ought to be thankful that any work came 
to you at all. When none came your way, you just moved some 
other place. 

Well, I was seventeen and this was some other place. I used 
to leave my lodgings every night at ten o’clock and arrive back 
at about eight in the morning. I was six months in this place, 
six months during a spring and a summer, and I only got 
proper sleep at the week-ends. 

During the week I hardly slept any more than two or three 
hours a day, even though I lay some days the whole time in 
bed. I was so tired I couldn’t think to get out of bed, and 
because it was daylight I couldn’t sleep. I couldn’t sleep 
because my body had always been accustomed to sleep during 
the night and refused to switch over. When I’d be going out 
at night, I was ready to lie down anywhere. 

That was always the worst part of it, going out at night. ’d 
leave my lodgings and catch a bus at the end of the street. And 
evening would be over the town and in the street, the long, 
calm summer evening, with people passing along in their 
everyday clothes, loitering along in the cool of the street, 
people living ordered lives that led to sleep when sleep is 
natural. 

I’d meet girls, arm in arm, chatting as they passed in their 
summer dresses, cool and sweet-looking in their summer 
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dresses, passing heedlessly, leaving behind them scent, and an 
ache in my heart as if happiness had passed. 

Then I’d go and catch the bus, weary with sleep. I’d have 
heavy steel-shod boots on. I wore thick moleskin trousers, and 
a jacket a railwayman had thrown away. On my shoulder was 
a knapsack that contained four pints of water, a pint of tea, 
and half a dozen thick slices of bread and margarine. 

When I’d step into the bus everybody would edge away from 
me. In the window of the bus I’d catch a glimpse of my dour 
face, with its menacing expression, which was a lie, for I was 
anything but tough. I was just a kid, weary with fatigue; lost, 
because nobody had taught me anything, and I hadn’t yet got 
to the stage of finding out anything for myself. 

At the edge of the town Id get off the bus, and I'd half a 
mile to walk over a rough fieldpath to the pit. There was a 
miners’ row I’d pass, and at this time in the summer, the 
people would be on their doorsteps sitting in the evening sun. 
I could see fires burning cosily in the houses; children playing 
from door to door. 

Reaching the pit ’'d go to the lamp cabin and get my 
electric lamp, a heavy metal affair you carried in your hand. 
Then I’d go over to the explosives chamber, which was apart 
from the pit, and get a can of explosives. A long iron stairway 
stretched upwards to the pit-head. I'd sit here, on the pit-head, 
waiting until it was time to go below. I could see for miles 
around, and at this time all the countryside was peaceful. The 
fields were green if there were oats in them, and yellow if it was 
hay, and these green and yellow fields were like an old patch- 
work rug undulating to where the hills merged into the sky. 
And I’d think, sitting like this, how great it would be if I could 
just sit here, immune from toil, dreaming while the night came 
and passed. 

Then the pit-headman would come and I’d step on to the 
cage with the other miners. At the bottom of the shaft I’d 
three miles to walk to my place of work, three miles through 
low and muddy tunnels, with the air hot and smelly. Striding 
along with my head bent, this was where all the sleep and 
weariness got knocked out of my bones and muscles. 

There were a dozen other men going to the same section, 
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and we all raced to our work as if there were a prize for the 
winner. Between racing as we raced, and walking easily, there 
was only about ten minutes difference, and it was easier on the 
bones. Ten minutes was neither here nor there, but we raced. 
Don’t ask me why. Why does the sun shine or the rain fall? 
I don’t know, it’s nature. Why should men race to their work 
without any compulsion? I don’t know either, it’s human 
nature. 

As I trotted along, that lamp and that can of explosives 
began to feel like a ton weight each. Sweat sprang out all over 
my body and dripped constantly from the end of my nose. 
A pain would gather between my shoulderblades, it wouldn’t 
shift. It would remain in the one place and it was torture. 

Arriving at the entrance to the section we worked in, we’d 
all sit down for a minute or two, wiping the sweat from our 
faces, drinking water and making brief remarks. Then we’d go 
in each of us to our separate tunnels. At the face of each tunnel 
was an overhanging lip of rock. The rock was as hard as road- 
metal, and you had to drill a hole four feet deep in it. Nowa- 
days these holes are bored by electricity. At that time the 
power was provided by muscle. 

Id drill this hole with a hand-boring machine. Putting up a 
thick prop from floor to roof, this prop had to be set in such 
a way that pressure from the face of the rock would drive it 
tighter. Between the prop and the face of the rock, I’d fix my 
handboring machine. This had a long thin barrel that con- 
tained a screw. A box-like mouth at the other end held a drill. 
A handle was affixed to the screw. Between the prop and the 
face of the rock I’d fix the machine. The barrel ended in a steel 
spike that stuck into the prop. The teeth of the drill were placed 
in a depression J’d made in the face of the rock with my pick. 

Having fixed the machine thus, all I’d to do was to pull the 
handle. That was all. I’d just to do the hardest job in the 
world. With every pull of the handle, the screw would emerge 
tinily from the barrel. The tight prop into which the barrel 
was spiked couldn’t move backwards, so the teeth of the drill 
ground into the hard rock. Pulling that handle drew on every 
pound of my weight and every muscle and bone I had. Three 
or four strokes was all I could manage at a time. Then I’d have 
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to rest, leaning on the handle, my head bowed over it, waiting 
for strength to flow back to my muscles. Then I pulled until 
they were emptied of strength. 

That’s how it went on all night. Every three or four strokes 
would pare off about an eighth of an inch of rock—and the 
hole had to be four feet in depth. From the seam-high passage 
that ran right and left of the tunnel I was in, I could hear the 
grunts and groans of the men on both sides of me, working the 
way I was working, grinding their drills into the rock. 

My lamp was behind me. You had to place it behind you, 
because otherwise the bright electric filament always hypno- 
tized your eye, and when you looked away you were blind. So 
the lamp was always behind me, casting my shadow on the 
rock side of the tunnel. 

After I’d been boring for some time, strange things would 
happen when I rested. My arms would float. I’m not telling 
any lies. I'll say it again. My arms would float. 

When I let them fall from the handle of the machine, 
without any direction on my part, both arms would rise from 
my sides into the air. They would stay there for a second or so, 
before they finally grew heavy and sank back again. I could 
watch them do it, as if they didn’t belong to me, as if they 
belonged to somebody behind me. It was long after that I 
discovered that this was due to a muscular reaction—the 
sudden relaxation after great and exhausting exertion. 

I'd kneel down after this had happened, weary with an 
awful weariness. I was aware of the lids and rims of my eyes— 
they were rubber pads that were no part of me, but had been 
fitted there. There was a what felt like a thick mica film casing 
my lips, tasting saltily, so that when I shut my lips, this 
substance kept them apart. I knew the roof of my mouth, it 
was a hot hard sponge. Sweat ran down my jaws; it ran down 
my legs and my hips, causing itches. My brain knew the 
outlines of all the bones in my body, and they were all weak, 
my legs, my back, my shoulderblades. And all the time my 
heart was thudding in the soles of my feet. I could feel it in my 
wrists and the joints of my spine, thudding away as if it was 
inexhaustible. 

I'd kneel thus in the dimness, with the light behind me, my 
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head in my hands, feeling the strength soaking down through 
my shoulders to my biceps and wrists. This was happiness. 

The mere cessation of movement was happiness. Scenes and 
images having little relation to each other would craze through 
my head. There were people who slept in beds at night, soft 
beds in scented rooms. They didn’t know thirst or weariness. 
The lids and rims of their eyes were their own, not rubber pads 
that had been fitted there. Their arms didn’t act without 
instructions. These people were unconscious of their bodies, 
because their bodies had no occasion to talk back. Then I was 
watching black trees against a bright night sky as I had once 
seen them. Then I was back at school again. I was back at 
school in my bare feet and I could feel the rough boards under 
my feet. I could hear the breathing of the other children 
around me, and the rustle of papers. Afternoon was lying in the 
dusty lanes outside the schoolroom and I was saying again the 
poetry I said then—Thou wast not born for death, immortal 
bird, No hungry generations tread thee down, The voice I hear 
this passing night was heard in ancient days by emperor and 
clown, The self-same song that found a path through the sad 
heart of Ruth, When sick for home she stood in tears amid the 
alien corn, The same which hath charmed magic casements 
opening on the foam of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.— 

The same images formed in my mind now as I knelt in a pit 
with the sweat on my face, as formed then. I saw a tiny figure 
standing on a quay which was made of glass, and towering 
crystal waves breaking around. That’s what that poem meant 
to me then; that’s what it means to me to this day. 

These images that the poet had given me would float around 
in my mind, crazily and happily, and I knew I wasn’t born for 
death either. These images were something beyond what I 
knew and what I saw and what happened to me. Death would 
come to what I knew and what I saw and what happened to 
me, but these images were from somewhere beyond death and 
flesh, they were a message from that place beyond death and 
flesh, telling me that for the real me, there was no death. 

Then I’d open my eyes and come back to where my body 
was; it was a thousand feet from the surface of the earth, my 
shadow on the side of a tunnel. 
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Thus the night would pass in sweat and toil, and before 
morning I’d have that hole drilled and packed with explosives. 
The fireman would come and fire the shot, and I’d sit outside 
in a branch tunnel, eating my bread and drinking tea. 

At this time I’d sneak out and drink the pony’s water. Out 
at the haulage point there was a little black and white pit pony. 
It was brought along from the stables at the shaft bottom, to 
draw odd trucks during the night. A bag of chop and a small 
barrel of water were always brought with it. That pony was 
always thirsty when it returned to its stable. It was thirsty 
because I stole its water. That pony knew what I was doing 
and it hated me. It used to rear and whinny and kick when it 
saw me approach its water barrel. And there was never 
anybody about to come to its aid. 

I’d go back into my tunnel to see what the blast had done, 
and to build and stow the debris in the empty seam at each 
side of the tunnel. If the blast had shaped both sides into the 
semblance of a tunnel, then I wasn’t long making the place 
ready for the coalhewers coming on the day shift. When it was 
finally cleaned up, there was the great luxury of doing nothing, 
the great luxury of sitting looking at my work, knowing I 
wouldn’t be called upon for another sixteen hours. 

Then I’d put on my jacket and my haversack and walk along 
the mine tunnels towards the shaft bottom, walking in the 
darkness and dreaming. For this was a great time for dreaming, 
now that work was over and sleep lay ahead. This kind of life 
that I hated, well, it would go on for a little while, and then it 
would end. Then happiness, which was everything as it should 
be for me, would begin, and as time flowed on, continue 
without interruption. 

When I reached the pit-head there was always the same 
thrill. There was the sun shining. It was shining on the green 
and yellow fields, shining on the rows of trees that marked off 
the fields, on the winding roads that cut through them. It was 
shining on the distant hills and the pits that were dotted 
around. And the sky was blue with maybe a white puff-ball 
here and there. There would always be a wind blowing, a cool 
wind from the west and the sea. And on looking on all these 
things, the same wonder always started inside me. I suppose 
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it’s because you can’t appreciate heaven until you’ve had a 
taste of hell. 

How can you know the magic of sleep when you’ve never 
known weariness? or the magic of water when you’ve never 
known thirst? or the great sweetness of things like bread and 
potatoes if you’ve never been hungry? How can you know the 
magic of earth until you have been absent from it, only to 
return on a spring morning? 

I’d think of these things as I stepped into the bus, packed 
with morning faces that had slept in soft beds while I toiled. 
And standing in the passage, I’d look at these blameless folk, 
immersed in their own problems which were very different 
from mine, I’d look at them with cynical contempt, for I had 
been where they could never be, and had endured what they 
would never have to endure. 

I knew this when I stepped off the bus and walked down the 
street, and saw through the baker’s window, the moving 
angelic forms of white clad girls. They left no ache in my heart 
now. It was right that they should be where they were, and be 
what they were; it was right that I should do what I did, and 
be what I was. For if the things I did must be done, then it was 
right that I should do them and endure them, for they would 
break others but they would never break me. 

I'd go to where I lodged, and wash leisurely and eat 
leisurely. I'd go into my room, which had a sloping ceiling 
because it was under the roof. Lying in bed I could see through 
the window to the street below, with housewives and children 
passing to school. My eyes would close and open as I tried to 
fight sleep and sweet surrender. 

I was always sure to awaken two or three hours later, and 
then the misery of being unable to sleep would begin, and the 
misery of all that happened last night drawing nearer and all 
to be gone through again. 

That’s how it was then, twenty odd years ago, and maybe 
you'll ask what’s the point of putting down all this, now that 
it belongs to the past and I’ve got over it. 

Well, the point is this. That was the time I should have been 
living my youth, and I didn’t know it. Now it’s gone, and can 
never be lived. And because what happened to me then, is 
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happening now, wherever there are coalmines. There are 
boys rotting away their lives, as I rotted mine, and like me 
they don’t know it. It’s happening in America, in Europe, all 
over the world. 


Tom Hanuin.—Born 1907, Armadale, Scotland. Left school at fourteen, 
went underground at fifteen, worked as labourer and miner until August last 
year, when released from mines to become full-time writer. 1944 won Sheffield 
University’s Arthur Markham Memorial Prize for an essay. 1945 first prize 
Big Ben Books for a novel, Once in Every Lifetime. His novel Yesterday 
Will Return was published last month by Nicholson and Watson. Within the 
last year he has had short stories in many leading English and American 
magazines. 
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Essy stood perfectly still under the sycamore trees, looking 

with wide, reflecting eyes at the stream. And the breeze 
furling her skirt, suddenly died away, or as she thought, 
folded round her insteps as if it had been some light, caressing 
material which she had carefully loosened and let fall before 
stepping entranced into the sparkling outburst of water on her 
left, or the beautiful easy world of the Sun on her right: 

‘Oh, oh, Gabriel, isn’t it lovely? Oh dearie, look, do look. 
What water. Did you ever see such clearness? What makes it 
so clear? All those golden and green and blue pebbles over- 
lapping! And the trouty-brown ones. You can see every one. 
It’s like scales.’ 

Her husband lifted his head abruptly from where he was 
kneeling on the opposite bank, hanging over, his hands 
hidden in the pallid primroses. 

‘It’s not a river, it’s a fish disguised as a river,’ he called: 
‘and what enormous white primroses. They make me think 
of a cool dairy and winter butter. It’s the shade that smells of 
WALLET. 56.” 

‘Cool, cool shade, the colour of brown hair,’ Jessy thought. 

Gabriel, on his knees, moved, and laughed, as the green 
earth seemed to melt its cold shock of life against his warm, 
sunburnt flesh: 

‘By gum, this grass is as cold as a dog’s nose,’ he shouted with 
the breathlessness of a bather: ‘Beautiful—beautiful to feel,’ 
he added, staring across at her with his long, hazel eyes 
which, except in moments like this, still looked fevered with 
the dryness of that overseas station where, he had told her, 
the shadows were like cracks in walls that were bursting with 
heat. Walking hand in hand all afternoon, or else narrowly 
apart for the pleasure of calling each other, they had got off 
the bus miles away. Together again, together again, each 
said to self. They were together. Their worlds had fused; or 
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rather for him the world which with her he saw and com- 
prehended, and which, except for starveling glimpses he had 
forgone, had come back from behind the false, hateful, 
manufactured appearance of things, more vivid, more 
significant than ever. For Gabriel, Jessy thought, there had 
been nothing, except a few rare, irrepressible aspects of 
nature in the human sum, to depend on. And Gabriel was 
no more interested in human beings than herself. Beauty was 
beauty: but he would rather see it in mountains than in the 
faces and souls of men. 

So there had only been the sea, and in the letters which they 
bandied, that delight which she nursed for him and for herself, 
suspended, yet animate and mortal, and inevitably of course, 
more falsely related than experienced. Those hundreds of hard 
letters which had taken so long even to scribble, which 
supposing she had ever wanted to, she couldn’t have helped 
writing to him, groaning as she was under the pressure of a 
solitary vision! 

For there was no-one else. No-one except Gabriel, whose 
eyes and whose mind were focussed exactly, as it were, over 
or behind her own. 

‘Of us two,’ she meditated, ‘it’s he who has the strongest 
power to interpret. Though as I’m the writer, no-one knows 
it except myself. Oh, my imagination needs him dreadfully.’ 
Even now, so close to him, looking across at him as he rose 
and strode away, she wondered how she could ever have 
expressed on paper this delicious sensuality when all the 
flowering readiness of the earth, the grace of all she touched 
and saw, seemed to loiter and sway in the mirror of her living 
being. Yes, from the smallest, flat oak, yellow with encurling 
leaf, distended with dark tracery, like branched and 
glimmering gothic, to the distant shine of the mountains 
themselves. 

But now, Jessy knew, there was no need to capture. He saw. 
They were together perfectly. So that even in turning, as she 
did, along her own path, and forgetting him she had a sort of 
three-cornered sight of him out of one eye and a half, slipping 
away in the mottle of leaf and sunshine, as neat and quiet as 
an animal which no purpose fussed. 
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His walk, Jessy was proudly sure, was like no other man’s: 
as most men could not, he combined almost a poet’s detach- 
ment with his own fervour and yet moved smoothly, scarcely 
shaking the mosaic of green leaves in which the landscape 
finally lost itself on the far bank of the beck. 

Gabriel neither kicked, nor stumped, nor hurried. Jessy, 
sighing with pleasure, moved on, her alert eyes noticing the 
lichens, the bloom of cherry petals fallen on the turf, the 
broken-glass water tossing over its bleached bed. 

She picked up a silky pebble. It struck the stream with the 
note of a mandolin, and out of the circle of drops shot the 
dark-brown tongue shape of a fish. The breeze reaching over 
her shoulder, blew out her custard-yellow scarf, with its 
chiffony smell of the town, its dead perfume of the shop 
window; while like bubbles, the light green branches swelled 
and rose... . 

‘Gabriel!’ 

And far away, from the anonymous oblivion: ‘Jessy!’ 

‘Oh Jessy, a bullfinch. Look...’ 

‘Where?’ 

petieresciet? 

In the same excitement he had cried out a thousand times— 
at the hawthorn in bud, at oak apples, the lake reflected in the 
misty mirror of the heat. Everything was a cry to him. 

‘No, it’s a chaffinch. I think a bullfinches’ breast is much 
more brilliant and darker. It’s more rose. And doesn’t it have 
a black cap?’ 

“Does it? Ah, how very quiet he is. I say, isn’t he tame?’ 
Gabriel smiled, observing the sleek, silver-fawn of the belly 
from underneath, the madder of the breast, and the eye which 
flashed at each slight twitching of the head. ‘He’s arch. He 
knows he’s out of reach of everything except our admiration! 
But, now I can see why that chap thought he’d seen a 
robin.’ 

‘What?’ she asked bewildered, before she remembered how 
in one letter he had told her he had been arguing with a 
sailor who had sworn to seeing a robin in Malta. ‘Oh,’ she 
said, vaguely, and for a moment in her eyes was a weary 
expression. And the chaffinch flew away as Gabriel jumped the 
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beck, and took her hand and asked her if she were tired. No, 
she wasn’t tired she answered astonished. 

‘But wouldn’t you like to sit down, darling?’ 

‘Why, no! Let’s go on,” she cried, turning on him eyes so 
remote and reminiscent that she had almost to bring herself 
to see him. And when she had assembled him from the 
bright, basking hordes of spring, it was strange how nearly 
a figure of a dream he appeared, with a quality of being once 
seen and eternally pondered on—as if, in fact, he were not 
there, but only his memory. This was what her gaze was 
saying as it fell on him. He seemed not unaware, and for this 
or some other reason he dropped her hand and looked away, 
as if he would not venture into the region of her eyes. 

‘Gabriel,’ she said. 

‘What?’ 

She wanted to say, ‘you feel everything I feel, don’t you? 
Just the same as ever.’ 

‘Nothing,’ she said: ‘Poor Gabriel.’ 

“Why ‘“‘poor” love?’ he smiled. 

‘Oh, you know.’ 

They walked on, silently, the sunlight falling on them like 
a meditation. The beck grew narrower, dryer, the pasture 
poorer, the rocks and boulders paler. Rivulets of stone flowed 
through the land. The sky was all one dust of blue, and like 
a monomania came the strange, shimmering, lonely warbling 
from somewhere far off in the rushes. 

‘People might not exist,’ he said, softly, solemnly. And then 
he chuckled: 

“My ducky walks about like a naturalist,’ he said as she 
pecked along, nose down in her whiff of chiffon scarf. ‘You 
are silly,’ she said. Thank God he is silly, she thought. 

‘Silly? You’re always saying I’m silly. Why am I? Anyway, 
I can make toast.’ 

He could. He could do a great deal more. He could do 
anything, and he didn’t mind anything. No need to keep in 
your absurdities when you were with him. He disliked facts, 
Jessy knew, except those which were fantastic. It was as though 
he had chosen to illuminate his brain with candles rather than 
the high-powered efficiency of electricity. Even a night-light 
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he would prefer to that terrible clown-white pseudo day. 
And Jessy had a flash in which she saw a crouching Gabriel, 
with a candle in a bottle, groping over cavern walls after 
picnic-makers’ poems, while above his head, in a dark land- 
scape, cobwebbed with high-tension cables, a race of un- 
laughing men read the mammoth bones of swift civilizations. 

And Gabriel turning and seeing her touch her hair, almost 
winced at the way the gesture brought back the way she 
would come into the bedroom just after they were married, and 
sit down at the mirror and give her head just a nervous sort 
of push, and then walk out to tea, or somewhere. He saw her, 
a thin woman with shreds of arms which she waved at him: 
a person who was irritable, and talkative and secret, and who 
never ‘cried? >. 

‘Witchcraft and ghosts,’ she laughed aside. She remembered 
her brother’s astonished disapproval after an evening when 
Gabriel had sat on his bed and talked about nothing but 
vampires. Of course, Thomas said, it was all right, and 
Gabriel was a good fellow—it was just being Welsh and all 
that. As a matter of fact, it was Thomas who had drawn the 
green little map in Gabriel’s pocket, which looked like an 
egg and a fly-whisk, and which was to help them find the ruin 
they were seeking in this countryside, new to them both.... 

Change? No-one so changeable could change. Oh those 
lovely, blue, blue pebbles! And the great purple tent of a 
mountain pitched over the fells! 

‘Why,’ she heard herself say: ‘but. . . . But Gabriel—we .. . 
Where are we? Listen. I’ve just noticed something. How 
green! Gabriel—the river’s running the wrong way. Look. 
I wondered what it was. Don’t you see?’ 

‘Is it?’ said he, ‘it can’t be.’ He did not glance back. 

‘But it is,’ said Jessy, ‘unless it’s another river. And we can’t 
get out across the footbridge because I stopped there yesterday 
on the way to the village. There’s a waterfall just below the 
bridge and the water runs towards the road. It’s... won- 
derful. Gabriel! I want to know why.’ She stood, turning her 
face this way and that: 

‘The water’s coming against us,’ he muttered, and she stood 
there moving her hands, as if she were unwinding a spell. 
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‘Come on, darling’: and at last she came on, her hand 
curled round his finger, their feet making a sound on the 
whin and heath like horses grazing. But she spoke no more. 
‘He’ll see,’ she thought, ‘by and by.’ Across the brooks of rock, 
by a yellow and brown path through the gorse, ambled a 
group of cows and calves, slowly driven by a hobbling woman 
in a cone cap, with a fleshless branch in her hand, and three 
liquid-leaping greyhounds, like a freize running by her feet. 

‘Must be milking time,’ said Gabriel. Then all at once he 
began pulling her, and pointing: 

‘There it is! That must be it. No—half a minute—I’ll look 
at the map—yes. That’s it. Hunter’s How.’ 

They ran. It was green. It had small, green meadows and 
stone walls. The blunted garden was full of currant and 
gooseberry bushes, and grass, and trees, and the smell of 
desertion. But it wasn’t rank. Wind had kept it clean and 
bare. 

The cottage had pale grey walls, and its scabby, silvery 
roof was in thick, scaley chunks. A squat door inside the 
porch was locked by an enormous padlock of some modern 
metal which looked like zinc, new and stainless. Ashes and 
sycamores, twisted and dwarfed, topped the chimney. From 
them fell morsels, shards of buds, crumbs of flowers, a faint 
slow-falling rainbow, impalpable almost as a perfume, dusting 
the oblong blue stone which was laid like a foot-mat before 
the porch. 

Gabriel, swinging silently on the balls of his toes. looked 
without comment, his eyes running over it, describing it to 
him, while he kept a silence like a wise child’s. Eere it was at 
last, the two hundred mile away ruin which they had hoped 
they might patch and prop together for a home. Perhaps 
later on, when they were better off, rebuild. Fifty green and 
brown acres of fell and water land with it. Jessy thought, if I 
ever have to live here it’ll be what I’d wish. A lovely, lovely 
place. But we don’t even know if it’s for sale. 

In an angry gesture she lifted her thin arms, clenched her 
fists, as if she were stretching a concertina, and wailed: 

‘Fancy, fancy letting it go like this! How wicked!’ 

“You'd need a car. And there’s no road pass. They built it 
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like a fort,’ said Gabriel: ‘Ducky, think of the winter. Think 
of the wind and the snow! Why... .” 

‘I couldn’t see it without thinking of them,’ she said. 

Gabriel was looking at the trees. Already the dust of their 
flowers was on his bright black hair. “They’re a mime,’ he 
declared. 

“They are,’ she answered, thinking how Thomas might have 
precautioned her, but how differently he would have put it. 
And she slowly circled, shivering a little, noticing the absurd, 
distorted size of that door chain and its lump of lock. 
Really it seemed almost as if they’d handcuffed it, she 
decided. 

They walked round close to the walls, trying their eyes 
against the horny glass of the small, low-placed windows. 
The nettles and docks mingled their smell with the sweet, 
hot scent of the currant leaves which, unfluttering, hung 
round the pale, dripping clusters of greenish white fruit. 
Butterflies jigged above the grass and trails of fuzzy grey 
wool, hung mistily from the rotten stump of a branch. 

“They keep it to store things. I can see a bicycle. There’s a 
copper, Gabriel—look. And there’s a fire-place with a bread 
oven. Oh dear, the rafters have fallen in here. I was thinking 
of mammoth’s bones just now.’ 

“Yes, they are,’ peeped Gabriel, ‘hmm—I think it’s a stone 
stair. I love a stone stairway, but those flags look damp to me. 
I say, surely nobody lives here? I can see up the stairs and 
there’s a bed. Hasn’t any bedding though. It looks like a sort 
of loft .. . oh, a drying up cloth—and a blue jug—there, on 
that hook—see? Someone does come here then.’ 

‘Let me see. Oh, I do wish we could get in. It seems a long 
way to come to be shut out.’ 

‘Oh well,’ sighed Gabriel, backing, ‘my word, the place 
does show the shape of the weather! Trees—everything as 
flat as it can make itself, even the chimney. It can’t be once 
in a year you’d get a day as still as this up here. Well, I think 
Ill just go round the buildings. I say, don’t you feel somehow 
that’s chaining the cottage in the place? Looks sort of taken 
prisoner, don’t you think?’ 

And pointing to the padlock, without waiting for an answer, 
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he walked away, booming, ‘by jove, what a crop of currants 
there’s going to be. And the gooseberries . . .’ his voice went 
round a corner. 

‘That’s just what I was thinking exactly,’ Jessy breathed in 
a small, aloud singsong. And she went quietly to sit down on 
the doorstone in the drowsy sunshine, murmuring, don’t be 
long. 

The greenness about her seemed to act upon her like closed 
eyelids: the grass, the doorway, the stone threshold, became 
as it were, a picture in her mind. Many pictures. She felt 
herself in childhood. Only children felt the sun as she for this 
one afternoon was was feeling it. As if she were a means to 
light and spirituality, and life and joy, and not an obstacle; 
The real sun, the sun that children see. Had Gabriel noticed 
them, she wondered, that little group she had watched through 
the bus window? A few girls, in long, poorish cotton dresses, 
following one who wore a cardboard gilt crown, their May 
queen. Their lighted faces. Their carelessness and certainty, 
as the bus went by, never even turning their heads from their 
loitering march, lifting and swinging their thin, bare arms, as 
they laughed and smiled at their own secret path through the 
concrete town. Had he seen? And could he have been moved 
as she had been by the reflection of their world? She thought 
it was then she had begun to open her eyes to life and 
sight. 

She looked at the low, powerful roof, at the trees which 
made a shadow like a hole near the chimney end. The form 
of everything here suggested storm so vividly that the lack 
of it conveyed a loneliness which was outstanding in a way 
that no mere human desertion could ever be. The absence 
of an element made the lifenessness unnoticeable. Nothing 
human could fill the vacancy which brooded, waiting for 
shape and shapes to return. Children would play, would 
hide, romp, process indifferently and go away. But herself— 
and Gabriel? They had no children, and never would have 
any. But she no sooner made the effort to visualize their life 
here together, than she seemed to land, without any 
beginnings at a point somewhere near its end, when she was 
old and familiar with it all. A sense of prophetic past, 
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as in myriad dreams, came over her without warning, so 
that it seemed she had already lived here many, many years. 

Smiling, she saw herself step out of the porch, an old woman 
carrying an earthenware bowl, its brown lip pressed into her 
breast, looking down on the stone where one afternoon, long 
ago she had sat dreaming. Down on her knees, kneeling on her 
apron, went this Jessy, to pick the currants, breathing the 
spicy sweetness of the ruffled leaves, brushing the bits off 
her damp fingers . . . from the byre, behind the wall came a 
cow’s lowing, the hiss of a cleaning broom—the smell of 
baked cow dung, milk, and straw. 

Gabriel called and she answered. She heard hasped doors 
rasping as he pulled them open, and his tread tramping the 
dry yard. Glancing along the eaves, she saw the row of grey 
rough-cast swallows’ nests: ‘One year, I took an egg... .’ 
The nests were quiet as a row of bee-hives in winter, and the 
pebble she threw fell silently into the grass. She would like 
to live here and savour life: taste the honey of the fell, see the 
swallows come back, build on a room where she could play 
her violin and Gabriel could write—a room in which she 
could forget every other she had ever hated. Suddenly, as 
she had seen her own old age, she saw the threshold spotted 
with whitewash, the door open, and on a ladder, Gabriel in 
bleached blue overalls, dipping a thick creamy brush in the 
suspended bucket. Then all faded away except his image in 
the dusty blue, marvellously distinct, in the centre of her mind, 
in the centre of a picture of nowhere, a young man with 
bright hair, and an unbroken mouth, having no relationship 
to herself, mysterious, youthful, unconnected. 

Gabriel stood before her, holding something out: ‘look, 
what a beautiful thing.’ 

It was a sheeps’ skull, horned, a gentle mask of bone, 
exquisitely subtle to touch. 

‘We'll take it with us,’ she said, stroking its smoothness, 
holding it against her, ‘it’s some poor ewe which died lambing 
alone, I expect.’ 

‘Probably,’ he said, ‘it’s lovelier than the loveliest carving 
I’ve ever seen though. What curves! We'll hang it up.’ 
Jessy jumped up: ‘Let’s go round the cottage again. Oh, 
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Gabriel, do you like it? Do you think we could build on? 
There’s not much room now, is there? I’ve been sitting there 
and seeing everything at once, all mixed.’ She suddenly 
realized he was talking: 

‘The buildings are in better repair than the cottage,’ he 
was saying. ‘I think they’re used. Let’s go now. My eyes feel 
twisted, I’ve peeked through so many cracks.’ 

‘It’s a lovely place,’ said Jessy as they turned away: ‘I’m 
sure I’d love it Gabriel. Wouldn’t you?’ 

‘Ah, but the ogre’s away, remember,’ said Gabriel. 

‘Oh, the wind. I’d forgotten that. Yes... .’ 

“You'd be the first to hate it.’ 

It was true: Gabriel would endure. The one who would 
grumble would be herself. She would grow irritable, would 
swear, shout, go into a frenzy. She confessed it.’ 

‘Besides,’ he was going on, ‘the inside looks very small and 
green. It would need a new roof, new floors. A lot would have 
to be done before one could live in it.’ 

Aware of missing what he was telling her, she assured 
herself it didn’t matter: in another moment he would surely 
say something which would, even if they never went there, 
give her the essence of the place forever. 

‘I wonder,’ said he, putting his hands to his brows, and 
gazing under them back at the cottage: ‘yes it does—face the 
wrong way. If we did think of going there—one day—we 
should have to make new windows.’ 

‘But—! cried Jessy. 

How peculiar, she thought: ‘to hear him talking like this 
when I’ve lived there so long already!’ 

And she stared at him as if he were some new, wide country- 
side which she had never seen before. If it came to that, she 
wondered, with a shock, what had he seen? What mute 
country, what ruin, what river, oh, what world? The children, 
the piper in his fluted tartan, playing The Little Red Lark, 
to the bus queue? She dare not ask. And the Gabriel in the 
washed blue, with the bucket and the ladder, who was he? 
He seemed to smile, and bending from the rungs to laugh, 
nobody you know! She began to run through the buttercups, 
swinging the skull by a forefinger hooked through the eye 
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socket. There, there at the corner of the field was the foot- 
bridge, the waterfall, and beyond, the lane, just as she 
remembered it. 

‘Now we shall see,’ she called. 

A car had been driven through the gate and lying on the 
grass were several people, smoking, with baskets, towels, and 
books thrown round. A brindled pug began to bark. There was 
a confusion of staring, whistling... . 

“There,” said she, standing still in the middle of the plank. 
‘It zs flowing towards the road. You were wrong, Gabriel.’ 

‘Go on Jessy,’ cried Gabriel, ‘I can’t move. Wrong? What 
d’you mean? It flows exactly as I thought it would. Of course, 
What are you talking about?’ 

“It doesn’t! I mean it does—you said—’ 

But Gabriel stalked through the people, got over the stile 
and only stopped in the lane to break some greenish blossom 
out of the hedge. 

“You said it couldn’t run that way!’ 

‘I never did. Rubbish. Now listen. We were walking with 
the current, weren’t we? Well, we are still. Now do you see?’ 

“We were walking against the stream,’ she said hotly. 
‘Certainly. ...’ She couldn’t remember. She turned her 
hot, dazed face towards the river. Then she swung round and 
saw that Gabriel had the most extraordinarily distorted 
expression, at once sour and humorous, like a laugh turned 
inside out. He had branches of flowers in his arms, and he 
looked at her over them, over his shoulder, as a man looks 
at a woman who is being tiresome. 

‘Good heavens, how I bore him! she thought stupified, 
‘Gabriel,’ she gasped, ‘You know you said... .’ 

He didn’t care. He wasn’t interested. It didn’t matter. But 
she was right, she told herself. It was most queer, and he either 
couldn’t see it or didn’t want to find out why it was. Now he 
was saying, don’t be silly. Contour, he was saying. Con- 
figuration. Anyhow, it didn’t matter. But he was explaining, 
teaching, homilizing like anyone else. If he had had one he 
would have spread out an Ordnance Survey Map for Walking. 
Like Thomas. 

Jessy glanced backwards in the direction of their wandering, 
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at the stream, the unknown country. Good-bye, strange hills. 
Oh, stupid, stupid, dull life. 

‘I wish I could get away. I wish I could get away and be 
alone again,’ she thought. Anger darkened all around. Some- 
thing had happened to them, indistinctly, slowly, terrifyingly, 
it had begun there. She looked at the ground and noticed 
that in the middle of the lane there grew a strip of thin, green 
grass, and that some of the flints had moss round them. 
Gabriel’s arms were brimming with the bloom. She saw the 
ledge of his lower lip against the glistening, pale mass, with 
its weary fragrance that reminded her of the air imprisoned 
in the loggias of certain expensive hotels. She saw in his 
depressed face, angry hollows, and the lashes, which, lifting 
from his dark brown cheeks, sped the glance away from her— 
from anything near her. And also she saw the silence in those 
eyes was not anything to be tempted or challenged, but was 
the incorruptible silence of the mind. Had her flashes of com- 
munication ever reached it, she asked herself. Sickened! 
She wondered whether this moment was just a moment or a 
mimicry of always; and breaking, in a quick, wild way at a 
spray, she looked over the top of the hedge towards the ruin 
where she had rehearsed the wrong life, the wrong pos- 
sibility. .. . The ruin which was, though so slightly hidden, 
out of their lives, as she guessed turning her eyes on Gabriel, 
forever. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. C. F. Ramuz. Routledge. 
8s. 6d. 

Présence de la Mori was originally published in 1925. Twenty 
years later it was translated by Allan Ross Macdougal and 
published in the United States under the title The End of All 
Men: now it has appeared in England as The Triumph of Death, 
the previous American version having been carefully revised 
by Alex Comfort. 

Examined strictly, it is not, as the publishers claim, a novel 
at all. Rather it is an epic, for it describes the effects of a 
universal catastrophe upon a community living in the Rhéne 
valley, although the nature of the disaster and the place of its 
occurrence are incidental to the author’s main theme. Instead, 
in bringing his book to a close, he implies that the crisis under- 
gone is that which precedes the Last Judgment: ‘Someone 
rose .. . and He began to walk; He said: “‘Are you coming?” 
And, in their new bodies, they moved forward.’ Moreover, 
even though Ramuz makes his irruption seem volcanic, so 
clearly does he understand the terrors of his Swiss inhabitants 
that their reactions resemble in an uncanny way those 
described by John Hersey in his account of the havoc wrought 
by the atomic bomb on Hiroshima. With this in mind, the 
passage, in which the glaciers of the Rhone melt and flow over 
the land suffering from drought, takes on for contemporary 
readers a double emphasis: like Dr. Terufumi Sasaki, they can 
comprehend ‘how the same sun that takes, gives’. But whereas 
Hersey has factual evidence to back up his report, Ramuz 
writing twenty years before such an event as he conceived 
actually happened, had to rely almost solely upon his imagina- 
tion. In this respect he is greatly helped by his method of 
presentation. 

The narrative is not continuous nor is there any detailed 
characterization. The book is presented as a panorama in 
which the succession of events are first recorded, then analysed. 
For this reason Ramuz has been christened the ‘Cézanne of 
Literature’ since his work has affinities with Impressionist 
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painting: also, it might be added, with ‘shot sequences’ as 
employed by the cinema. Again his style is effective only in so 
far as he is a poet and the finished result a prose poem. 
Particularly noticeable is this characteristic in such phrases as 
‘stars like paper lanterns’ and ‘pebbles hot as laundry irons’ 
which have the same force as some of the lines to be found in 
early Imagist poetry. Again, in other regards, this book is 
nearest in expression in English novels to that of The Power 
House by Alex Comfort. Both writers, in varying degrees, put 
their trust in poetry as a saviour. As Comfort declares in 
The Song of Lazarus: 


... ‘I have been raised again... 
not by Christ but by Poetry’... 


and Ramuz: ‘Having started to sing, holding one another up, 
helping one another, pushing each other forward: being many 
yet but one—that was grand—being many, yet being but a 
single person.’ But the ultimate difference is that whereas 
Comfort appears to believe in poetry as a faith, Ramuz’s faith 
makes him believe in poetry. As Denis de Rougemont points 
out in his introduction to this book, before it is too late men 
must look into their hearts: must learn to love one another as 
themselves. Such an exhortation may not be particularly new, 
but it has never been more apt. The Triumph of Death only 
further endorses the point. 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


CLIMBING IN BRITAIN. J. E. Q. Barrorp. Pelican Books. 

IS. 

In a sense there is nothing to be said about this Pelican volume. 
It is a practical handbook for the hill-walker and mountaineer, 
with details ranging from the correct nailing of boots to the 
most advanced technique in rock-climbing. 

It is all part of standardization. Nobody is expected to work 
out things for himself any more: enquire within, enquire within 
upon everything. Now the walker on the hills can look in his 
textbook when he comes to anything that a little mental effort 
should make clear to him. No doubt this book came into my 
hands for review at an unfortunate time, when I had begun to 
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feel that I never again wanted to go into certain areas of my 
native hills. For they are done for, utterly spent and done for, 
reduced to the level of gymnasia by people who have not even 
begun to adjust themselves to the spirit of the landscape. Rocks 
begin to look diseased as a background to men of a diseased and 
despairing generation. Why do men and women, disgorged 
from machines, swarm greedily at the foot of a waterfall, or 
toil along the commercialized backbone of a mountain to drink 
ginger beer in a concrete café, the surrounding area of rusty 
tins mercifully hidden by mist? 

And the climbers who acquire the skill to penetrate to secret 
gully and solitary pinnacle, are they so much more sensitive 
than the tripper? I think not. One has to be practical about 
what to wear and how to comport oneself in mountains, but 
love of the stern landscape must be there too. Mountains 
demand that those who walk them should have strong 
characters. As the author says: ‘a very agreeable every-day 
friend may crack up badly under what is bound at its best to 
be a pretty tough test of endurance and comradeship.’ There 
are many tragedies because novices do not understand that 
elemental rock and water demand more of them in courage 
and stamina than they have been trained to give in their city 
lives. The love that comes from knowledge would uphold them 
when the mountain shows its evil possibilities. 

This book gives details of how to tent in comfort, what food 
to take on hill expeditions, how to deal with climbing accidents. 
(With regard to camping, I’ve found that it is a good idea to 
paint the tent with kutch to which salt has been added as a 
fixative, to make a sound waterproof surface. Kutch, which is 
normally used on fishing smack sails, not only proofs but gives 
a pleasing warmth of colour to the interior of the tent. Only 
those who have experienced it can imagine the oppressive 
effect of the inside of a green canvas if the owner is confined 
there day after day in a spell of wet weather. Also, when 
walking for long periods, staffs are a valuable aid to getting 
along: they make excellent tent poles as well. 

And concerning the section on climbing ropes, I feel that 
nylon will probably be the standard material of the future.) 

Since man is becoming increasingly mastered by the 
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machine, it is natural that he should make gallant attempts to 
escape it; the tragedy is that he cannot sense fully his serfdom. 
‘Escape to the hills’: that tragic phrase. 

This then is a guide book for those who dash to freedom on 
Saturday, and on Sunday night return to the city. There are 
many lessons to be learned from this little book: more to be 
learned from the hills themselves. 

BRENDA CHAMBERLAIN 


MOUNTAIN HOLIDAYS. Janet ApAm Situ. Dent. 155. 
‘THE cowbells on the high pastures, the rush and colour of 
giacier-streams, the taste of good tangy vin ordinaire, the 
glissades down the steep hillsides where hay had been cut, the 
smell of wild lavender, the reflections of snow on a blue 
mountain lake.’ Absence makes all such delights—and even 
boulder slopes, wet moraines and afternoon glaciers—dearer 
to the mountaineer’s fond heart. If we can’t have them, let 
us at least read of them. 

The great merit of Janet Adam Smith’s book is that she 
puts them all in and in such quantity. The stages of a novitiate 
in Scotland and the Alps, the joys and tribulations of mountain 
travel. 

‘What I chiefly remember about my first midnight break- 
fast is the cherry jam—black, luscious, plentiful.’ “The beastly 
col was still 700 metres above. . . . Three pleasureless hours, 
with the sun beating down, dust flying up from the scree, and 
with no difficulty to make it interesting.’ Climbing adventure. 
(‘His answer to Michael’s shouted question was prompt and 
desperate. “‘I couldn’t hold a fly.” ’) Triumphs and failures, 
encountered peasants, innkeepers, tourists, random literature 
of hotel salons, contrasts of summer and winter journeys and 
villages, the countless, confused, remembered and forgotten 
items which make mountain addicts a sort of spellbound 
dreamers, are noted here with a lively, loving, and discerning 
pen. Different for everyone, they are still the same for all. 
As one reads her pages, feelings well up whose source may be 
other ranges. It doesn’t matter. 

But most of the best known Alpine routes are here, along 
with lesser, less known country—the ‘beautiful rocks’ of the 
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Rothorn, the lights of Chamonix making a cross in the valley, 
the Mummery crack, the caterpillar caravan (forty strong on 
the Matterhorn), the crevasses under the Jungfraujoch (‘there 
was Michael up to his shoulders in a crevasse over which I had 
passed unknowing a second before’). 

And the familiar concerns of the mountaineer are well 
treated from the difference between being guided and guide- 
less or between being only two on a soft glacier and being a 
completer party, to the shortage of temper one suffers from 
in low valleys after summits. 

The human aspects of mountain travel, the frailties and 
the vanities, the ties which companionship in adventure can 
knit, and the regard which grows under strain come out well— 
particularly in writing of the good guide Othon Bron, whose 
loss, through a crevasse accident on the glacier du Géant, 
put an end to a long phase in the author’s climbing and is 
recounted with admirable restraint. 

Those who know the Alps well will enjoy comparing 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Roberts’ expeditions and experiences 
with their own. Some of the times recorded will perhaps 
tease them. For those to whom this queer passion, entailing 
so many toils and trails, is unknown there is much in the 
narrative which should be illuminating! The beginner— 
already panting to go and do likewise—will, of course, quickly 
assimilate every detail and be much instructed. 

Dorotny PitLey RICHARDS 


ROCK CLIMBING AND MOUNTAINEERING. GC. 
BRUNNING. Faber. 55. 
Rock climbing is not to be learnt from books, but only from 
climbing behind an experienced leader (easier said than done 
in Britain, where we have not gone in for guides in any large 
way, and where experienced leaders, with some honourable 
exceptions, are not as good as they should be about taking 
beginners on their ropes). Nevertheless, there is room for a 
textbook, something less monumental and costly than Geoffrey 
Winthrop Young’s classic Mountain Craft. Mr. Brunning’s little 
book has the merit of unpretentiousness, but it is not quite the 
answer. It attempts by sketches to explain technique which 
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can only be demonstrated on the rock, and the things which 
could have been learnt from a book—how to abseil with a 
caribiner, for instance, how to tie a bowline, how to climb 
down by using low handholds—are either over-simplified or 
else not there at all. Snow and ice craft are much more ade- 
quately described, no doubt because they lend themselves 
better to illustration, and there is a useful list of the main 
British climbing-grounds. But even here Mr. Brunning must 
be regarded as a general rather than a detailed guide. To the 
complete novice I daresay the Great Gully and the Amphi- 
theatre Buttress on Craig yr Isfa seem equally impressive, but 
any rock-climbing leader will be greatly astonished to find 
them lumped together as ‘both very difficult’. 
ELIZABETH COXHEAD 


Of the following books on mountaineering, Guido Rey’s 
The Matterhorn is a new edition, introduced by the famous 
climber, R. L. G. Irving, with two extra chapters bringing it 
up to date. As we go to press the remainder have not yet 
been published, but I felt their announcement would be of 
interest to readers stimulated by the first article in this issue. 


Tue Martreruorn. Guido Rey (Introduction by R. L. G. 
Irving). Blackwell. 15s. 

WHEN MEN anD Mountains Meet. H. W. Tillman. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 155. (Reprinting. Ready in New Year.) 

Movuntain Prospect. R. Scott Russell. Chatto. 185. (Now 
ready.) 

AGAIN SWITZERLAND. Frank S. Smythe. About 21s. Hodder 
and Stoughton. (Ready in early Spring.) 

THE DELECTABLE Mountains. Douglas Busk. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 215. (Ready in the New Year.) 


UNDER THE CRUST. J. B. Pick. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Tuts book is a valuable description of the conditions on the 
surface and underground at a pit in the Notts coalfield as seen 
by the fresh eye of a keen observer—a literary bloke who 
volunteered for the mines during the war. It is more than that. 
The author has got right under the skin of the miners and he 
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loves them. More still, he interprets their political and philo- 
sophical attitude faithfully to the outside world. And that is no 
mean achievement. So many writers have failed in this, partly 
because their affection is only skin-deep and also because in 
their reports they obtrude their own political prejudices. 

The design of the book is good. There are only four chapters, 
entitled ‘Above’, ‘Below’, ‘Interlude’, ‘Out’. Each is nicely 
rounded off, yet all four hang together to give a complete, 
colourful picture. 

Only two of the author’s many interesting conclusions can 
be given in this brief review. One will appeal to those who 
know all our coalfields. ‘It is not the Midland miners who are 
rebellious, but the Scots, the Welsh, the Yorkshiremen. The 
Midlands are stolid, solid, stand stockstill.’ The other should 
be of interest to intellectuals. “The miner who is vital at heart 
is nearer the truth than that intellectual who has lost the heart 
and never gained the understanding which transforms 
intellect.’ 

In view of the present urgent need for an increased output 
of coal, the author’s conclusions are hardly comforting but they 
are deserving of respectful consideration because they are 
honestly drawn. ‘If the Government satisfies the miners about 
wages and conditions, if the State takes over the mines, the 
miners will still retain the bitterness which is their heritage. . . . 
Bitterness will not die out, in any case, until a generation of 
miners has lived contentedly. . . . Goal means power, but it 
also means sweat and suffering. It always will unless the miners 
solve the problem of the mines. No one else will solve it. No 
one else can.’ 

HAROLD WATKINS 


NEW SHORT STORIES, 1945-6. Edited by Joun SincER. 
MacLellan. 8s. 6d. 
Tue level of Mr. Singer’s collection is fairly even but not high. 
Quite obviously he has strong ideas as to what the short story 
should be. It should be about everyday people and incidents in 
their workaday lives. Its drama should be implicit rather than 
expressed, and the writing direct and forceful. Admirable 
canon—but not all Mr. Singer’s contributors have the natural 
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gifts to make much of it. But there are exceptions, and the 
range of subjects (or rather problems—for most of the stories 
postulate or deal with a problem one way or another), is 
varied and interesting. 

There are the too-common matter-of-fact tragedy of modern 
life, the housing shortage, wittily and expertly handled (Sid 
Chaplin, Rooms); the dull misery of the returned soldier who 
cannot fit into his old domesticity (Dudley Bryant, The Return 
Home); a story about the colour-bar, not very effectiveiy 
handled (Alexander Reid, A Warm Golden Brown); miserliness 
and maternal possessiveness—at times horribly convincing 
(Gwyn Thomas, My Fist Upon the Stone); an excellent study of 
the Chapel Cleaner (Jack Donaldson, The Cleaner); a pleasantly 
humorous story about children (William Glynne-Jones, Moving 
Pictures); an unsuccessful attempt at realism (Morley Jamieson, 
The Threshing); and a silly attempt at the macabre—for it 
neither amuses nor shocks, though it is brilliantly written 
(Henry Miller, Murder in the Suburbs); and, of course, the 
inevitable Fred Urquhart. 

Perhaps the most outstanding story is P. L. H. Smith’s The 
Colonel’s Friends Drop In, a bitter and horrific little tale of a 
man who was a Chief Constable with fascist sympathies in time 
of peace, and a Colonel during the war. There is not really 
very much to it—but there would be many like it if the average 
ranker had the gift of expressing his contempt for his officers as 
succinctly as Mr. Smith. One hopes that the historians of the 
future will not overlook the accuracy of such contemporary 
observation as this. 

Finally, mention must be made of Hugh Macdiarmid’s 
contribution. It is thirty-four lines long and tells in Scots how 
Grandmother had warning of her husband’s approaching end: 


‘ “Three nichts afore your grandfaither’s daith, juist afore he 
cam’ to bed, he lifted up the chamber pot—and the handle 
cam’ awa’ in his hand! I kent then—and shair eneuch he 
perished in the pit accident afore the week was oot. Shairly you 
canna ask for onything plainer or mair convincin’ nor that!’’ ’ 

Well, perhaps not. Scotland for ever! 


DeENIs BOTTERILL 
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THE LIVING NOVEL. V. S. PrircHerr. Chatto and 

Windus. 8s. 6d. 

WHEN a novelist sets out to write about the novel he usually 
has an axe to grind. Mr. Pritchett, fortunately for the reader 
and for the already burdened reputations of some of his 
subjects, has not chosen an academic axe. At the beginning 
of the war he was himself halfway through the writing of a 
novel: events put a stop to that and so, instead, he turned to 
the novelists of the past. His aim was to discover two things 
—where his own novel went wrong and what a good novel 
ought to be. 

The outcome of this inquiry is not another history of the 
novel, but a series of short journeys of exploration into the 
territories of English, French, Italian and Russian fiction. 
With his customary independence and penetrating common- 
sense Mr. Pritchett has looked at Bennett and Balzac, Dickens 
and Dostoevsky, Fielding and Anatole France as artists 
confronted by the problems of their age. The great novelists 
are great because they were the writers most sensitive to the 
intrinsic contemporary situation. So it is possible to read them 
freshly apropos the new point in life from which any master- 
piece starts and, since human life is always in transition, to 
relate their position to that of writers—and readers—to-day. 
The important thing is to see the novelist taking his stance 
towards his material and then to say why that precise stance 
has not been taken before. (Among his generously broadcast 
grains of personal wisdom Mr. Pritchett has here noted the 
fundamentally different assumptions made by English, 
French, and Russian novelists, their effect on the structure of 
the novels and their basis in disparate stages of national 
development.) 

As artists, we are shown that it is sometimes the novelists’ 
very deficiencies which have obliged them to practise new 
virtues or make new discoveries. Lawrence’s deficiency, for 
example, in narrative and construction caused him to strike 
out in all directions and so make us feel that we are in the 
middle of life, in the ‘confused core and centre of a human 
being’. Nor is this power restricted to major writers. Among 
the lesser lights—Stephen Crane, Nicolai Leskov, Arthur 
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Morrison, Giovanni Verga—are found those flashes of 
awareness occasioned by intensity of experience that appear 
essential to any Novel’s remaining alive. And, it is chastening 
to discover, some of these lesser figures, often in the past 
regarded as cranks or literary oddities, now provide the 
closest parallel of approach to the eccentric situation of our 
own age. 
ALAN WALBANK 


THE DEATH OF VIRGIL. Hermann Brocu. Routledge. 

305. 

LET it be said at once that in order to read The Death of Virgil 
there is need of both leisure and patience. It is an immensely 
long book, built up in separate parts or movements like a 
musical composition, a kind of prose poem in which the words 
cascade in a Niagaran torrent, leaving the reader breathless, 
stunned, and at times enchanted. There is something Joycean 
about the polysyllabic stream-of-consciousness method, and the 
rhythm occasionally calls to mind Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
not surprisingly, since of all English poets he is in style the 
most Teutonic. 

What is this great poem about? It is concerned with the last 
thoughts of Virgil who has been brought to Brundisium a 
dying man, at the desire of Augustus Cesar. He feels it to be 
his duty to burn the Aineid, but eventually yields to Czsar’s 
insistence that the poem should be saved. Virgil was adopted 
by the Medieval Church partly because in the Fourth Eclogue 
he was supposed to have foretold the birth of Christ, and the 
intimation is accepted by Broch. ‘Virgil, you saw the beginning 
but you are not the beginning; Virgil, you heard the voice, but 
you are not yet that voice; the heart of creation beating you 
felt, yet that heart is not you, you are the eternal guide who 
himself does not reach the goal.’ Parts of the Aineid are 
included in the book, which incidentally may help to send 
readers back to the original; and it is packed with philosophical 
reflections, induced in the author by the conditions of our own 
times. Hermann Broch was a refugee from Germany, first in 
this country and later in America, and can therefore write with 
deep personal understanding of the horrible totalitarian tide 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


which swamped whole nations, and which is hardly ebbing 
even now: ‘the great yearning for participation: cheap answers 
for so great a hope, cheap appeals, cheap prods, yet with each 
cry an impulse went through the mass, through the bodies, 
through the souls, a bullish obscene, irresistible impulse 
heading stolidly toward the common goal, a massed uproar 
and stampede heading, thrust after thrust, into a blazing 
nothing.’ In the last part Virgil sinks deep into himself, as it 
were beyond human consciousness, and sees ‘the living oneness 
of the elemental substance which was his own soul’. He passes 
through animal likeness and plant likeness, and finally into the 
ultimate, beyond even ‘the word’s redemptive strength’. 

The translator, Jean Starr Untermeyer, has succeeded 
admirably in reproducing the poetic rhythm of the work, as 
well as its repetitive surge. It is done with immense skill, even 
though an occasional Americanism grates slightly on an 
English ear. Her own opinion of the book may be gathered 
from the fact that she was willing to devote nearly five years to 
the task of translation. Thomas Mann calls it ‘one of the most 
representative and advanced works of our time’, high praise 
indeed! Nevertheless, the Anglo-Saxon reader may feel that if 
the whole book had been condensed to half its length, it 
might have gained more than double in interest and value. 

D. L. Hopman 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PUBLISHING. Stranitey Unwin. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
Tue history of this book is its own most speaking review, for 
so many of the suggestions which Sir Stanley originally put 
forward have now become common practice that the first 
edition was out of date and a new was called for. Little can 
be said of the present volume that was not said of the first— 
that it covers every aspect of publishing and is an invaluable 
handbook to anyone interested in the selling, writing, and 
reading of books. Authors might possibly like to add an 
appendix themselves, since any halo they might be wearing 
when they begin the first chapter will certainly have slipped 
to the floor oy the time they have finished the last. But this 
apart, and retrieving lost haloes is always good exercise, the 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


book not only puts all readers in Sir Stanley’s debt but 
explains how both he and his firm have come to occupy the 
honoured position they do, not only in this country but 
throughout the world. 

CHARLES CALVERT 


Our last issue went to press earlier than usual in order to be 

out well before Christmas. In consequence, it was impossible 

to notice the following Puffin and King Penguin books, which 

arrived after. Their titles speak for themselves and all may be 

recommended, both for content and format. 

BouLE DE SuIF AND OTHER STorIES. Guy de Maupassant 
(a new translation by H. N. P. Sloman). Penguin. Is. 

Poems OF RoBErT Burns. Selected and Edited by Henry W. 
Meikle and William Beattie. Penguin. 1s. 

A Curistmas Caro. Charles Dickens. King Penguin. 2s. 

HERALDRY IN ENGLAND. Anthony Barker. King Penguin. 2s. 

Kiwnappep. Robert Louis Stevenson. Penguin. ts. 

TREASURE IsLAND. Robert Louis Stevenson. Penguin. rs. 

ALICE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. Lewis Carroll. Illus- 
trated by John Tenniel. Penguin. rs. 

NortH AFTER SEALS. Thames Williamson. Puffin Story Book. 
IS. 

Davi GoEs TO ZULULAND. K. Marshall. Puffin Story Book. rs. 

A Book or Toys. Gwen White. King Penguin. 2s. 


It ts regretted that in the notice of Lords of Life, an anthology, on 
p. 208 of our last issue, the author’s name was unaccountably garbled. 
This should have read Derek Gilpin Barnes (and not Derek Giplin 
Banner). We offer our sincere apologies to the author and to the 
publishers, Messrs. Rich and Cowan. 
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EDITORIAL 


February 1947 


WAS never content with the smallness of our issues which 

the war forced upon us. Juggling with type and, to continue 
the metaphor, making a tight-rope of margins enabled us to 
give more words in each issue than might have appeared at 
first sight: but the effect, I felt, was not the same. Austerity 
always loses more on the psychological roundabout than it 
gains on its economic swings. It is not that the thickness of a 
publication gives an impression of ‘value for money’ but that 
thin-ness, in a magazine especially, results in flimsiness, a 
sense of fragility to the touch at the very time when, with 
destruction as our daily bread, we need every evidence we can 
lay hands on for the permanence of things of the spirit. 

It was always my intention to return to full size as soon as 
possible. That time has now come. We are about to increase 
the number of our pages. Unfortunately other things have in- 
creased—I refer to prices, for though life becomes steadily 
cheaper, the cost of living in it reaches Matterhorn heights. 
Therefore—and unpleasant news is best broken plainly—I 
have to announce a forthcoming increase in price. 

I am deeply sorry for this. More deeply, perhaps, than can 
readily be imagined. It had been a source of pride to me, as 
well as a point of honour, to have kept at our peacetime price 
all through the years of war. We had only been able to do this 
through foresight in planning. Though in a way rationing of 
paper reduced costs, that was offset by the inevitable rise in 
printers’ bill and by our policy of reduced rates to members of 
the Services, including nursing and the N.F.S. As the call-up 
of both sexes proceeded, this last factor embraced an increasing 
proportion of our subscribers. A recent dispute in the printing 
trade resulted in higher wages and of course if the man who 
bakes your loaf gets more, that loaf is going to cost more—for 
you, as well as for him. 
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I regret having to ask more money for our particular loaf, 
but at least I can promise that the flour of which it is baked 
remains good, to say the least; personally I think it improves. 

The new price of the enlarged issue will be one shilling and 
sixpence, and will come into operation for new subscribers 
from June. I ask readers to think of it not so much as an 
increase of price—money to-day means little or nothing, it is 
simply an old-fashioned term we still use. I ask readers to 
regard it as an adjustment to circumstances, which is what the 
highwayman said when he engaged the lady in an unwilling 
coranto. 

In addition to more pages, authoritative special issues are 
in preparation. Our annual Welsh number next month will 
be followed by a Danish in the spring and a Venezuelan in the 
early summer. And, to conclude, I would suggest that new 
readers regard the change in subscription as only from twelve 
months to nine. 

Renewal notices will be sent out at the end of the latter 
time. No forms need be filled in in triplicate, and since we are 
not—yet—a Government department, there will be no delay. 
I have deliberately given four months’ warning of my pur- 
pose so that readers who find themselves unable to adapt to 
the extra sixpence when their. present subscription runs out 
may have time to tell us. 

I repeat, I regret. But conditions in the world at large (to 
use a phrase applied to wild beasts) left me only two other 
ways of meeting inflation: either to keep to our wartime 
paucity of page, which for the reasons I have stated I found 
impossible, or to reduce contributors’ fees, which I felt in- 
tolerable. So we go up sixpence—but still remain well below 
the price asked by other reviews of, I gather, similar pre- 
tensions. 
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INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN 
GREECE DURING THE 
OCCUPATION 


HELLE LAMBRIDIS 


Ms unexpected things happened in Greece during the 
occupation. Despite famine and oppression, and the daily 
disappearance of so many of the best, imprisoned or ruthlessly 
executed, the morale of the Greek people remained very high. 
Faith in ultimate victory and self-confidence, due to their 
prominent part in bringing it about, made the Greeks turn 
with keener appreciation to their antecedents; history, 
literature, folklore, enjoyed high popularity. Serious reading 
spread to all classes of the population, owing to other secondary 
causes: the entertainments allowed at the time were either too 
expensive, or sponsored by the Germans, and most people 
avoided them except when they could demonstrate their 
unyielding spirit by pointedly applauding classical remarks 
condemning tyranny. There were also the curfew and the 
black-out; to visit friends in the evening became a risky 
adventure, and was undertaken only when business, that is 
to say conferring upon some resistance move, made it impera- 
tive. . 

The Greeks were therefore thrown largely upon their own 
resources, and discovered with delighted wonder that these 
were not as meagre as some had thought them to be. In 
addition, books were comparatively cheap, their price 
following the pace of inflation more slowly than that of food. 
In consequence, Greeks read more of their own literature 
and recent history than they had done for many years. 
Authors, finding themselves in dire necessity, unearthed stocks 
of old books, which were snapped up and sold out in a few 
days, providing them with the means of subsistence for a 
month or two. And names which had been familiar only to 
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the intelligentsia earned the respect of thousands and took 
their rank as national assets and values. 

The intellectuals of Greece responded to this expanding 
interest and came out of their shell, which had anyway never 
been very thick. They shared the life and the hardships of the 
common people to a degree that can hardly be imagined in 
more rigidly articulated societies. The daughter of the great 
Palamas queued with the common folk outside the canteen, 
to take in her saucepan the thick pea-soup which she would 
thin out with hot water for her father; Sikelianos, the greatest 
poet of Greece, did the same. Critics, painters, sculptors, 
University professors, met daily in those queues. 

Most of the intellectuals took part in underground work; 
all of them encouraged the Resistance in one way or another. 
Greece can be proud that not one of her sons and daughters 
who had achieved any prominence by work of the spirit 
could be deluded or bribed into collaborating with the enemy. 

Many of the older generation of intellectuals died during the 
occupation. Palamas, Gryparis, Malakassis, are three of the 
more illustrious. The funeral of Palamas was the occasion 
of a national demonstration such as one can only imagine 
in ancient Athens; a whole people lamenting the death of a 
hero of the spirit. After the great oration of Sikelianos, worthy 
of both its author and the dead being honoured, several 
essays of deep and thoughtful criticism appeared on Palamas’ 
work: the most important were published in a special number 
of Nea Hestia, a literary review which never failed its 
readers throughout the occupation. Its only concession to the 
powers that were, if it can be called a concession, was the 
publication of translations from Goethe, Hoelderlin, and other 
nineteenth-century German poets. Commemorative numbers 
on Malakassis, Gryparis, Travlandonis and others, were also 
issued. Bibliographical research on modern Greek authors 
showed a great progress during those years. 

Meanwhile, real creative work was on a higher level than 
ever. Sikelianos gave many lectures and wrote new poems. 
His Lyric Life, a prologue to the projected edition of his 
collected works, caused a heated controversy; it was accused 
of obscurity, but most of the younger critics and authors came 
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forward in vindication of the right of an elaborate mind to 
express itself in the way most adequately rendering the 
multiplicity of its thought. His poetry, on the other hand, 
grows easier to understand; in his Akritika, the poems of the 
resistance, circulated in hand-writing, until they could be 
published in Egypt, he has attained the highest simplicity, 
which expresses without effort the deepest thoughts. In 
medieval Greek literature Akritas was the hero defending the 
borders of the Byzantine Empire, and the subject of an epic 
which shook off for the first time the shackles of the pedantic 
language of tradition. The figure of Akritas belongs now to 
Greek legend and there is hardly a poet who has not touched 
upon the subject. Sikelianos’s poems, though not dealing with 
Akritas, embody all the symbolism of the defender of the 
borders and his fight with Death, tasks which recently fell 
again to the lot of the Greek nation. 

The tragedies of Sikelianos, Szbylla and Daedalus in 
Crete, were published but not performed. They may be said 
to introduce a new style of dramatic technique, and it is 
possible that for the present no performance will do justice to 
their spirit. On being read, they conjure up a magnificent 
spectacle, supported by a text of equal grandeur, yet easily 
grasped by anyone, as the idiom is plain and to a certain 
extent analytical. Grandiloquence, passionate modulation, or 
the usual full-throated recitation will ruin it. As a new form 
of art these tragedies require a new means of expression which 
we must hope will be forthcoming. 

The same can be said of the tragedies of Kazandzakis,! 
Prometheus the Fire-giver, Kapodistrias, Paleologos. Only the first 
of them was published, Prometheus creating man by his 
fire, to counteract the plans of Zeus. Though rooted in a 
fundamentally different sensibility, the style of work of these 
tragedies is not unlike that of Sikelianos. 

All through his life Kazandzakis has felt more like a civts 
mundi than like a Greek. His problems and anxieties are 
universal, and he tries to find solutions valid for all men. The 
war and the occupation convinced him that the Greek people 
have a more direct claim upon his mind and his work: first 

1 Readers will remember this Poet’s article in our September issue. R. H. 
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because they are more exposed to danger; secondly because 
they are worthy to survive and to radiate their influence; and 
finally because they present in the acutest form the universal 
problems of to-day, so that if they can be solved in Greece 
they can be solved anywhere. Moreover, the moral grandeur 
of the Greeks must have exercised upon his heart an appeal 
which Kazandzakis himself would be loth to admit. There is 
further, in these plays, the incomparable beauty and signifi- 
cance of the Greek language, over which few have toiled as he 
has. Kazandzakis, whose long epic, the new Odysseia, 
caused before the war a most intgnse controversy, unabated 
even now, wrote a long book on Britain in 1940, highly 
praised by the British because it takes them at their own 
valuation; but it contains very little of that original reaction 
of a sensitive temperament to external stimuli which makes 
his other books on travel so interesting. Except for the three 
tragedies mentioned, he worked all through the occupation 
on a translation of Homer’s Iliad. 

Of the younger men, the poet Seferis, who had left Greece 
and worked with the Government in exile in Cairo, produced 
there a remarkable volume of essays on various aspects of 
Greek literature which, if translated, would show him to 
belong to the English tradition of essayists. O. Elytis has been 
steadily working in his particular and very personal style, 
which avoids eloquence. His poetical collection Sun the 
First, was published during the occupation. He is patient, 
knowing time works for him, and a great deal can still be 
expected from his pen in Greek letters. The recent volume of 
his work, translated in French by Levesque, ought to establish 
him in international literature. An interesting essay on Seferis 
and Elytis by N. Valaoritis was published in Horizon, March, 
1946. 

Many younger poets have tried their hand during the years 
of occupation on lyrics and tragedy, Engonopoulos’ Bolivar 
standing out, along with some of Gatsos’ work. The work of 
the young bears witness to the variety and inexhaustible 
productivity of modern Greek poetry. P. Prevelakis, well-known 
before the war, from his Chronicle of the City, a most poignant 
and almost prophetic picture of Cretan Rhethymnos before 
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its destruction, and from his verse, Naked Poetry, also worked 
very steadily during the occupation. He is a theorist of art as 
well as a creative artist, and the central figure in his esthetic 
preoccupations is the painter El Greco. During the occupation, 
Prevelakis produced two volumes out of the tremendous 
material he had accumulated on the subject, Biographica and 
Greco in Rome, in addition to asmall volume of verse, More Naked 
Poetry. But he also worked secretly on a history of Cretan endea- 
vour and tragedy, beginning with the rising of 1866. Prevelakis 
is a master of Greek prose, but in this last book on Crete his 
fastidiousness expressed itself by a surprising number of 
Turkish words. Later volumes will be fiction rather than 
history, and he is sure to excel. Prevelakis lived in retirement 
during the occupation and is apt to be exacting in his judg- 
ment on his contemporaries. 

In the novel, there is a shyness in tackling directly the 
subjects of war, enemy occupation, resistance and revolution. 
It would seem that the authors either hark back to the pre-war 
years or try to clear up all they had collected in their conscious- 
ness by getting it off their pen, before attempting what will 
most certainly prove to be the richest, most difficult, but 
unavoidable source of inspiration for many years to come. 
Some turn to past phases of Modern Greek history, like 
Myrivilis in his ‘Vassilis O Arvanitis’, Myrivilis, who had 
taken the Greek public by storm with Life in the Grave, an 
anti-war book favourably comparing to All Quiet on the 
Western Front, and had further established his reputation 
by his novel The Teacher with Green Eyes is among the 
few intellectuals to side deliberately with reaction in present- 
day Greek politics. Whether for this or some other reason his 
recently published short stories fall very wide of his mark of 
craftsmanship. 

On the other hand Venezis, also first known by an anti-war 
book, the harrowing tale of the Greek prisoners driven after 
the Asia Minor catastrophe into the depths of the Anatolian 
plateau, wrote and published during the occupation Aeolian 
Earth, a lovely novel about Greek life in Asia Minor, full of 
the mysteriousness of childhood and adolescence, and of the 
remnants of chivalry that prevailed between Greeks and Turks, 
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before German systematization of crime played havoc with 
personal relations and uprooted hundreds of thousands of 
Greeks from their old homes. 

Karagatsis lives in a world of his own, full of strange, 
‘displaced’ creatures and peculiar associations of ideas. Like 
Venezis, he has mastered his means of expression, but one 
wonders how his figures will eventually enter the contemporary 
world; enter it they must, if only because of its strangeness. 

Among the great number of short stories and longer books 
on the immediate experiences of recent years, few can be said 
to possess a permanent literary value. Melpo Axioti’s work 
has steadily improved; she will certainly contribute to the 
record of these years when emotions settle below seething- 
point. But one book among those known to the author of this 
note stands out. Th. Cornaros’s Haidari. Haidari was the 
concentration camp where the most dangerous resisters were 
kept by the Germans, and whence scores of men were daily 
removed for execution. This diary of a prisoner alternates 
between the human touch of everyday contacts and personal 
agonies, and the impact of the great forces that were clashing 
within that small compound as intensely as in the world 
outside. The author is said to be a communist. Yet no country 
could wish for more patriotic sons than the companions he 
describes as jumping with such elation of spirit on to the truck 
that carried them to their death, and who by their bearing, 
their answers, their song, daily demonstrated who were the 
real slaves, as between themselves and the Germans. The pace 
and style of Haidart are uneven. But it is a book worth 
translating in other languages, because it helps to understand 
how salvation came to the Greeks in those years of martyrdom. 


HELLE Lampripis is a graduate in Classics of Athens University. She 
has worked for some years on education and published a number of essays 
on philosophy, as well as translations, including Paul Valéry’s Eupalinos. 
Her great ambition is to write a book about Greece. 
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REASON REGAINED" 


DONALD G. MACRAE 


L the reader is familiar with cheap texts or introductions to 
psychology the diagram I talk of will be at once familiar. 
It is boldly titled The Human Mind and shows as to some 
submarine observer the clear sky and towering pinnacles of a 
great berg. Above the broken line of waves is the white, 
obvious magnificence of ice, below—two-thirds or five- 
sevenths below—lies the hidden and inaccessible mass of the 
unshaped body of the floating mountain. It is sunk deep in the 
shark-infested sea and is labelled The Unconscious Mind. 

At once we are flooded with childhood memories of books of 
arctic exploration and the pursuit of the whale in polar seas. 
We recall the reiterated treachery of the ice; how, sufficiently 
worried and eaten by the unaccountable sea, the whole shining 
structure will lurch from the upper air and present a new 
countenance to the world. We remember the denizens of such 
seas, secret and savage; we remember perhaps the symbolic 
White Whale dwelling in the evil, monomaniac underside of 
things—the whale which Melville made the key to the most 
powerful of modern myths. And remembering all these—or, 
more truly, adumbrating them without precision—we are 
impressed by the truth of this image of the mind. 

The world of man is too much for us, and, confronted by 
public violence and -private evil, we accept the irrationality 
of man with a certain relief. Our hands are red with murder 
and we answer the inquisitor in us that we could not help it, 
are not to blame because we are not responsible. We are 
irrational animals, swept by fates we cannot know or control: 
we have no escape from ourselves, but can only do as we must. 

I do not propose here to enter on any metaphysical and 
complex analysis of that ‘must’, but I do propose to suggest that 
the whole image of the mind is false, is a misunderstanding of 


* T should like to thank Mr. Lionel Markson for the suggestion of this 
ttle. 
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the human situation, and is dangerous just in so far as it is a 
denial of the responsibilities of human rationality. 


I 

We have given up the nineteenth century attempts to define 
that characteristic term which would cut man from all other 
animals, but it is still interesting to consider some of these 
efforts. Clearly it is true that man is a social animal, but this 
is in some sense true of all the creatures which illustrate 
Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid. Perhaps we should try ‘tool-using’, 
but Kohler’s chimpanzees make that look dubious as a unique 
character. Or we could probably say man is a ‘language- 
using animal’ and be comparatively safe. I myself would prefer 
‘symbol-making’ as a qualification, but the point is not here 
important: what is important is the common implicate of all 
these terms. 

What is interesting about human sociability is its large 
element of the deliberate and conscious for the attainment of 
certain desired ends of physical and mental comfort. What is 
significant about human language is that one must be self- 
conscious before one uses a language, and conscious of a 
common logic in one’s fellows and in things as well as in one’s 
person. Briefly, what is at the core of these definitions is that 
man is a rational animal and capable of logical thought. This 
is an eighteenth century belief, and it is not popular. Moreover 
it is not popular because, among other reasons, so much 
evidence can be produced against it and this evidence has 
lately been widely circulated and has become the basis not 
merely of popular politics and fiction but has penetrated also 
to the mass-audience of the cinema. 


Let me try and say what I mean by rational in terms by no 
means formally perfect, but sufficiently clear to explain’ my 
intent. By rational I mean what Pareto meant by logical: 
rational behaviour is that consciously decided on action which 
unites a desired end with appropriate means for its achieve- 
ment. Much present behaviour is still rational for which the 
decision has consciously been made in the past, but the process 
of decision to which is now forgotten or repressed in habitual 
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response to recurring circumstance. Rational thought is used 
here in the meaning of thought which estimates circumstance 
and possibility as if for the purposes of action and /or which is 
conducted within the procedures of formal logic, i.e. the 
premises of which are susceptible, imaginably at least, to the 
criticism of experience, or which is concerned with symbolic 
structure per se. (This last point is essential because while it 
allows of mathematical reasoning it excludes that type of 
rationality which Whitehead has stressed as of importance: the 
rationality of, for example, medieval scholasticism which did 
not bring its premises to the test of experience and verification 
in their day-to-day or scientific senses.) 

Such a use of the word ‘rational’ is, as was said, closely 
analogous to Pareto’s use of the word ‘logical’. It does not 
need, however, to lead us to conclusions about the human 
situation analogous to Pareto’s. There is a certain mysticism of 
violence, of brute ‘realism’ and chicane, which has stemmed 
from Machiavelli—or even the myth-making of Plato?—and 
which has been correctly observed by Dr. James Burnham. 
Unfortunately, as his book The Machiavellians shows, Dr. 
Burnham has been captured by this romantic tradition of 
consciously subtle deception and devilry, the primary appeal 
of which is certainly esthetic. I can see no reason, however, 
why this analogous usage should betray us into agreeing with 
the whole ‘Machiavellian’ doctrine, especially as one can 
point so easily to two major errors in their position, both of 
which are cogent to our argument. 

The first of these turns quite simply on our leading theme 
that man is not in essence, as the ‘Machiavellians’ assume, an 
irrational animal. The second is that the ‘Machiavellians’ (and 
Dr. Burnham) fail to realize that their ‘value-free’ appraisal of 
man and society is very imperfect in that they continue to 
assume the desirability of power, and erect a rival system of 
values to that which they despise. To be consistent they should 
abandon all values and therefore, I suppose, abandon also 
action in the political sphere. The status of value-judgments 
is not a question for this paper, but their ubiquity and the need 
to satisfy their demands is evident in each of us—never more 
so than in the world of psycho-analysis which makes their polar 
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position in each personality so manifest. The ‘Machiavellians’ 
affect contempt of the fact of values. Such a contempt is itself 
non-logical in any strict sense of that term. 


2 

It is now time to come to grips with the main current of our 
investigation, the over-estimation of the réle of the irrational 
in human life. In what follows I give rather the intellectual 
genealogy of an outlook than its sociologically predisposing 
factors. This is not to under-rate the latter, but is necessary if 
I am to keep this paper within bounds. And the reader can 
only too certainly fill in these factors from his knowledge and 
experience without my help. 

The sources of any intellectual climate are so varied and 
complex that it is usually impossible to schematicise them in 
any adequate formula. My attempt to do so here is not an 
attempt finally to state a history, but to indicate something of 
what such a history might be. Beginning with Hegel I shall 
suggest that in two major criticisms of him and in a parallel 
Anglo-French development inter-acting with one of these 
critiques is the source of the climate of irresponsible irration- 
ality in our time. 

There is a sense in which Hegel is the ancestor of both 
Schopenhauer and Marx. Schopenhauer, reacting against the 
optimism, the smug satisfaction, of his elder contemporary’s 
system, looked on the conscious life of man with an essential 
pessimism. Life was a task to be done, one in which the 
conscious self-hood of the individual, developed in the blind 
strife of the will, took on an autonomy of its own, became more 
than an instrument of the unconscious will, was at once its 
critic and its slave. In interestingly pre-Freudian vocabulary 
Schopenhauer places mind and genitals as polar opposites and 
as the ultimate seats of spirit and of will. The growth, through 
von Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious and wide clinical 
experience, of Freud’s psychology is not our present concern. 
It is sufficient that Freudianism found an essentially pessimistic 
intellectual climate holding not dissimilar views awaiting it, 
and that its vision of the conscious mind shaped and directed 
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super-ego, of the world of lunacy and dream as a key to the 
daily operations of the ordinary mind, profoundly confirmed 
this pessimism and this conviction of ultimate irrationality. 

But not merely the development of psycho-analysis estranged 
reason from its primacy. Marx made of history something new, 
something in which not merely the follies, vanities, and crimes 
of men, their ambitions and desires interplayed, but in which 
supra-personal forces interwove to unperceived ends, in which 
the passionate actor was only the agent of the historical 
dialectic. The martyr of the barricades appeared now as the 
dupe of time and the class-struggle; not liberty led the people 
but greed and necessity. The eighteenth century had in its 
Franklins and Voltaires made history a record of the expansion 
of human will and decision over brute circumstance. Marx too 
believed in progress and an extended human control of things 
and chance, but he believed in them as something inevitable, 
guaranteed by the order of the world. And that order 
guaranteed also confusion, contradiction, pain, disaster, 
revolution, and a continuing pattern of crisis. 

The Marxist impact had two results: a conviction that the 
world of human affairs was other than the mind made it, and 
was not necessarily open to investigation and rational control; 
and, secondly, a feeling of the inevitability of extra-individual 
processes in history and of the insecurity of rational judgment 
under the hammer of these forces. The subsequent growth of 
historical relativism, the spread of the popular belief that the 
truth in public affairs is never known, and the conviction of 
inevitable war and crisis, are all due in part to the extension 
of Marxism. ; 

These tendencies have all received support from the spread 
of other theories of historical morphology, essentially un- 
progressive, such as that of Brooks Adams in America, 
Spengler in Germany, or Pareto’s cyclical theory with which 
Volume IV of The Mind and Society closes. Mind appears as 
neither a reliable nor a successful instrument to account for or 
deal with events: the desertion of mind has therefore con- 
tinued. 

Hume, most urbane of eighteenth century philosophers, 
gives the most completely and the most comfortably anarchic 
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theory of the mind and its world yet produced. From Hume 
and Mill and influenced by Comte have arisen the ultimate 
scepticisms of the mind’s content, the world’s being, the tool 
of language, and the possibility of sensible statement. The 
nihilism of ‘Cambridge’ analysis and of logical positivism has 
been valuable in many directions, but it has also inculcated 
a disdain for values and for ‘rationality’ in its traditional 
sense, a disdain which has seriously vitiated the work of two 
generations of intellectuals. It too has led to a more than 
merely historical relativism, to a more than Schopenhauerian 
pessimism and to an utter denial of the validity of many of the 
ordinary operations of speculative thought. 

One could easily extend this list of sources—the reader can 
think of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, James ard Bergson, Mr. 
Huxley and M. Camus if he wills—but those I have mentioned 
are the primary sources for our diagram of the primarily 
irrational mind in its unpredictable sea. To say that I think the 
diagram in error is, however, not to say that I hold these 
thinkers negligible or merely wrong. 

To the contrary: Freud has led us to a new understanding 
and a widened human generosity towards our fellows. As a 
consequence of his work we gain a new control of our spirits, 
and a new impulse to our construction of a society nearer our 
desire. Marx has helped us greatly in making a rational 
coherence of huge regions of history. His method has added, 
as I have elsewhere claimed, a new category to the under- 
standing, that of the social, and he has given by his apocalyptic 
vision the humble and oppressed a fresh spring of hope. The 
logical positivists have purged philosophy and aided thought 
to a keener precision in its attacks on its ultimate problems— 
I cannot think positivism has abolished these problems—and 
this advance in technique now awaits exploitation. Nor is it 
merely in philosophy, but in all the human studies, that the 
influence of this sharper edge on thinking is to be felt. 


The quarrel then is not with these thinkers but with their 
impact on the mind of our time. The fact of irrationality and 
the limitation of mind have acted not as goads to endeavour in 
ace of a growing technology and a decaying society, but as 
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excuses for surrender. The claim to be irresponsible and 
helpless has been a shield from responsibility. There are two 
reasons why this should not have been so: 

In the first place our extended knowledge has revealed no 
new impossibilities for rational behaviour, but has allowed us 
to see more clearly the nature of our problems. It is, for 
a rational animal, much easier to find one’s way in a 
mountainous terrain of which one has a map and about which 
one has no illusions than in one of which one knows nothing, 
but which it is hoped may be flat and easy. 

And, in the second place, what is still essential about man is 
his rationality. The ordinary business of waking life is almost 
entirely rational in all its details—as a little reflection will 
show. It is not my business here to argue that technological 
and theoretical advances in the social sciences are bringing the 
public sphere increasingly under the control of planned 
decision, but I believe that this also is the case. We must not 
equate the unconscious with the irrational and so mis- 
understand Freud, nor must we assume that the psycho- 
pathology of everyday life is an account of the normal working 
of human affairs. If it were so, neither language or co-operative 
action would be possible. 

Despite the reinforcement that contemporary dilemma may 
give to our acceptance of essential irrationality, yet such a 
reaction is not finally to be justified. Perhaps the textbook 
writers should have shown us a ship, not secure against all the 
possibilities of the sea, and by its nature partially submerged 
and deriving its purchase and drive from the fact, but above 
all purposeful and with its destination for good or ill in its own 
control. The dilemma of life in the twentieth century requires 
not a flight from reason, but its recovery. Reason must be 
regained, for belief in it is the surest source of its being used, 
and its use is, from the definition of rationality with which we 
have worked, the guarantee of its success. 

It is very unfashionable, but the conviction of a John Morley 
is more capable of success than all the faiths and denials of 
faith that make a more instant appeal. Of all classes it is most 
essential that this fact is realized by those intellectuals who are 
also our technicians. 
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Aaa FORTINBRAS makes only two actual appearances 
in Hamlet. He is referred to by other persons of the drama 
on several occasions, but still his real significance in the design 
of the play is not recognized. His essential purpose is to serve 
as a foil to Prince Hamlet. 

Performances in the theatre have helped to blur the 
importance of this character. With but twenty-seven lines to 
say in all, the part is often enough bestowed on a third or 
fourth rate actor, or the part is doubled with another, or 
worst of all his entry in Act IV, Scene 4 (the Plain of Denmark 
scene) is cut entirely. Not only is one of his two actual entries 
omitted, but the apparently laboured discussions of which he 
is the subject by Horatio in Act I, Scene 1, and the later 
references by Claudius, are also left out from performances on 
the score of being rather boring and as extraneous matter in a 
play that is already too long for ordinary presentation. 

In reading too, we are inclined to rush over Horatio’s long 
relation about Fortinbras, because we are eager to get to the 
Ghost, who comes in immediately after and whose appearance 
dismisses the tedious recital from memory. We pass hastily over 
the other references to him for similar reasons. 

It was Goethe in Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre (Book IV, 
Chapters ITI—XIII, and Book V, Chapters IV—XI) who first 
talked about the importance of the strenuous action implied in 
the Norwegian background scenes, intermittently providing a 
relief to the paralysed action of the scenes in the Danish Court 
of the foreground. 

It will be recalled that Wilhelm Meister suggests that in a 
production Norway and England should be amalgamated, 
leaving only Norway, so as to diminish dispersion of interests 
outside the focus of attention on Prince Hamlet’s behaviour. 
It seems that Goethe’s instinct told him of the importance of 
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Fortinbras, although he did not fully implement this 
instinctive divination with satisfying reasons. 

The Prince of Norway is placed by Shakespeare as a foil to 
the Prince of Denmark. Horatio in Act I, Scene 1, lines 78- 
105, expresses Fortinbras’ part in the menacing Norwegian 
preparation, as follows:— 


Our last king, 
Whose image even but now appear’d to us, 
Was, as you know by Fortinbras of Norway. 
Thereto prick’d on by a most emulative pride, 
Dar’d to the combat; in which our valiant Hamlet,— 
For so this side of our known world esteem’d him,— 
Did slay this Fortinbras; who by a seal’d compact, 
Well ratified by law and heraldry, 
Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands, 
Which he stood seiz’d of, to the conqueror: 
Against the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king; which had return’d 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 
Had he been vanquisher; as by the same cov’nant, 
And carriage of the article design’d, 
His fell to Hamlet. Now, sir, young Fortinbras, 
Of unimproved mettle hot and full, 
Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark’d up a list of landless resolutes, 
For food and diet, to some enterprise 
That hath a stomach in’t: which is no other,— 
As it doth well appear unto our state— 
But to recover of us, by strong hand 
And terms compulsative, these foresaid lands 
So by his father lost: and this, I take it, 
Is the main motive of our preparations, . . . 


The matter is not allowed to rest. In Act I, Scene 2, before 
turning his attention to his nephew, Claudius despatches 
Voltimand and Cornelius as ambassadors to the King of 
Norway (uncle of Young Fortinbras) with these instructions. 
Act I, Scene 2, lines 17—39:— 


Young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth 
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Or thinking by our late dear brother’s death 
Colleagued with the dream of his advantage, 
He has not fail’d to pester us with message, 
Importing the surrender of those lands 

Lost by his father, with all bonds of law, 

To our most valiant brother. So much for him. 
Now for ourself and for this time of meeting. 
Thus much the business is: we have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras,— 
Who, impotent and bed-rid, scarcely hears 
Of this his nephew’s purpose,—to suppress 
His further gait herein; in that the levies, 
The lists, and full proportions, are all made 
Out of his subject; and we here dispatch 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 
For bearers of this greeting to old Norway; . . 


In due course Voltimand and Cornelius return from their 
embassy to Norway and report to Claudius as follows: 


Most fair return of greetings and desires. 
Upon our first, he sent out to suppress 

His nephew’s levies, which to him appear’d 
To be a preparation ’gainst the Polack ; 

But better look’d into, he truly found 

It was against your highness: whereat griev’d 
That so his sickness, age and impotence 

Was falsely borne in hand, sends out arrests 
On Fortinbras; which he, in brief, obeys; 
Receives rebuke from Norway, and in fine 
Makes vow before his uncle never more 

To give th’ essay of arms against your majesty. 
Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 
Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee, 
And his commission to employ those soldiers, 
So levied as before, against the Polack; 

With an entreaty, herein further shown, 
That it might please you to give quiet pass 
Through your dominions for this enterprise, 
On such regards of safety and allowance 

As therein are set down. 


At the same time, handing him the scroll from the bed- 
ridden Norwegian King. 
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In Act IV, Scene 4, the scene often cut from the theatre 
performances, Young Fortinbras makes his first actual entry. 
The stage direction is: 


‘Enter Fortinbras with an Armie’ (first folio)—or 
‘Enter Fortinbras with his Armie over the stage (quarto 2). 


or in a modern edition read: 


‘Scene. A plain in Denmark. Enter Fortinbras, Captain and 
soldiers marching.’ 


The scene begins with Fortinbras directing his Captain 
with: 
Go, Captain, from me greet the Danish King; 
Tell him that by his licence Fortinbras 


Claims the conveyance of a promis’d march 
Over his kingdom. 


Then Fortinbras falls into file again and marches off. 
Immediately afterwards Young Hamlet enters and enquires 
of the Captain the army’s purpose. 


Hamlet: Good sir, whose powers are these? 
Captain: They are of Norway, sir. 
Hamlet: How purposed, sir, I pray you? 
Captain: Against some part of Poland. 
Hamlet: Who commands them, sir? 
Captain: The nephew of old Norway, Fortinbras. 
Hamlet: Goes it against the main of Norway, sir, 
Or for some frontier? 
Captain: Truly to speak and with no addition 
We go to gain a little patch of ground 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 
To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 
Nor will it yield to Norway or the Pole 
A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 
Hamlet: Why then the Polack never will defend it. 
Captain: Yes, ’tis already garrisoned. 
Hamlet: Two thousand souls and twenty thousand ducats 
Will not debate the question of this straw; 
This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace, 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies. I humbly thank you, sir. 
Captain: God be wi’ you, sir. 
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Then while the tramp of the army is no doubt continually 
heard as a background, Hamlet utters his soliloquy in which 
he points the contrast between himself and the ‘delicate and 
tender prince with divine ambition puffed’. 


. .. Examples gross as earth exhort me; 
Witness this army of such mass and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince, 
Whose spirit with divine ambition puff’d 
Makes mouths at the invisible event 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure 

To all that fortune, death and danger dare, 
Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour is at stake. How stand I then 
That have a father killed, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood, 
And let all sleep? While to my shame, I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 
That for a fantasy and trick of fame 

Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 
Which is not tomb enough and continent 
To hide the slain? 


—and he concludes by declaring himself swayed by the 
example of Fortinbras into a wholly new determination of 
policy: 


O, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! 


Hamlet now keeps to his resolve and there follow the scenes 
of vigorous physical actions from which he had been hitherto 
inhibited, e.g. the boarding of the pirate ship when the vessels 
were locked by grappling irons on the seas toward England; 
his violent scuffle with Laertes in the grave, and his duels in 
the final scene. 

Hamlet, dying from the poison, hears ‘the march afar off 
and shot within’ and asks: ‘What warlike noise is this?’ Osric 
replies: 
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Young Fortinbras with conquest come from Poland 
To the ambassadors of England gives 
This warlike volley. 


Hamlet’s last words are: 


But I do prophesy th’ election lights 

On Fortinbras; he has my dying voice; 

So tell him with the occurrents, more or less, 
Which have solicited—the rest is silence. (dies) 


Immediately after the stage direction says ‘March within’, 
whereon—‘Enter Fortinbras and the English ambassadors, 
with drums, colours, and attendants’. One conceives him 
standing ‘in a blaze of glory, like a risen sun’ as Professor G. 
Wilson Knight well says, looking down on the room of corpses. 
Fortinbras says: 


For me with sorrow I embrace my fortune. 


—however, the next line is: 


I have some rights of memory in this kingdom 
Which now to claim, my vantage doth invite me. 


and Fortinbras speaks the last words of this tremendous 
drama with: 


Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally; and, for his passage, 
The soldiers’ music and the rights of war 
Speak loudly for him. 
Take up the bodies. Such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 
Go, bid the soldiers shoot. 


The concluding stage direction is: 


Exeunt marching: after the which, peals of ordinance is shot off.— 
Folio 1, or in modern editions following Capell. A dead march. 
Exeunt bearing off the dead bodies; after which a peal of ordinance 
is shot off. 
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Young Fortinbras is then, as we have seen, considered 
important enough by Shakespeare to be obtruded on the 
audience directly or indirectly, six times during Hamlet; once 
at the outset, four times at regularly spaced intervals during 
the action, and he is the crowning and solitary figure at the 
conclusion. 


Shakespeare’s intention in presenting the Prince of Norway 
as a foil to the Prince of Denmark is shown by the queerly 
similar positions of the two. Like Hamlet, Fortinbras is an 
orphan prince, nephew to the reigning monarch, who happens 
in each case to be brother to his predecessor. But, whereas the 
Prince of Denmark is expressly bidden by the ghost of his 
father to undertake a single and simple act of revenge which is 
ever delayed in spite of opportunity, and in spite of solemn 
promise on the part of Hamlet, Fortinbras with no such 
obligation or self-interest ‘Shark’d up a list of lawless resolutes’ 
for some enterprise which had a relish in it. It seems that this 
enterprise was none other than an attack upon Denmark, but 
when, in response to Claudius’ enquiry through the am- 
bassadors as to his designs Fortinbras is readily dissuaded 
from this adventure by his bed-ridden uncle the King of 
Norway, he promptly substitutes it by an attack on Poland. 
To assist this he is granted a passage for his army through 
Denmark to acquire ‘a little patch of ground that hath in it 
no profit but the name’. 

It is during this passage of the Norwegian army across 
Denmark that Hamlet misses him by a split second. But as the 
twenty thousand Norwegian soldiers continue their steady and 
unpitying march eastwards Hamlet is induced by example of 
the army ‘of such mass and charge, led by a delicate and 
tender prince who makes mouths at the invisible event’, to 
abandon his own ‘thinking too precisely on the event’, and the 
‘craven scruples’ which had paralysed his action ever since his 
pledge on the battlements to adopt instead the resolution 
which characterizes his vigorous, physical performances of the 
concluding act. These include his leaping foremost across the 
bulwarks of the pirate vessel, the violent scuffle with Laertes 
in the grave, and the prolonged and tiring duel with rapier 
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and dagger. Indeed, it is the shining vision of this splendid 
Fortinbras of princely action, of whose young dash and 
spirited leadership he has heard so much (Act I, Scene 2, and 
Act II, Scene 2) from the lips of Claudius that releases the 
springs of action so long clenched up within himself. After 
Hamlet’s concluding lines in Act IV, Scene 4: 


‘O, from this time forth 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth.’ 


the actor playing Hamlet should walk from the stage with a 
swiftness and a pride of bearing that is not shown at any time 
before in the play. 

In the churchyard scene (Act IV, Scene 1) the grave-digger 
says: ‘Why any fool can tell that. It was when our old king 
Hamlet slew Fortinbras, the very day that Hamlet was born, 
he that is mad and sent into England.’ We feel that once again 
Shakespeare is not allowing us to dismiss from mind a queerly 
significant relationship between the two royal houses. 

In the last scene, as Hamlet is dying from the poison, he 
hears the distant but ever nearing tramp of an army. This is 
punctuated perhaps by sharp and ever louder drum taps. It is 
the Norwegian army returning westward victorious from its 
Polack war. With his last breath Hamlet names Fortinbras 
as the heir to the Danish throne, realizing that this splendid 
youth, lucky and swift in action, high spirited, and with no 
speculative energy to drain away effectiveness, ‘not sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought,’ is the one who has succeeded 
in this life whereas he himself has failed. 

The tramping of the army closes right up on the conscious- 
ness, the doors are flung open and the Young Fortinbras, 
triumphant and glowing, a golden figure, looks down on the 
room littered with dead. Fortinbras indicates incompetence 
and misplaced energy as well as declaring a warrior’s instincts 
when he says that ‘the sight becomes the field but here shows 
much amiss.’ Neither does he hesitate a moment to accept the 
responsibilities of kingship, and it is expressive of his own 
temperament and not of Hamlet when he orders: ‘four 
captains bear Hamlet like a soldier to the stage.’ As the 
military honours are being carried out with the reverberation 
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of the Dead March and the thudding roll of the guns sounding 
Fortinbras should remain high up and solitary before the 
throne he has accepted, for he is now the hero of the play, and 
it is he, we are sure, who will prove ‘most royally’. 


* * 7 


We all know Shakespeare’s loving admiration for the young 
man of martial skill and valour—witness his ideal King 
Henry V. Hamlet is the reverse of this type, but we are not 
allowed to forget what he should have been and in his 
appalling falling off from action he is contrasted with the 
Norwegian Prince who is in harmony with himself and with 
all other persons about him. Fortinbras, the slim, athletic, 
blond youth, has the right to the throne of Denmark because 
he is spiritually the heir of his father’s foe. Old Hamlet has also 
‘smote the sledded Polack on the ice’, and would have 
recognized in Fortinbras the son he would have liked to have 
had, and who would have accomplished duties with effective 
speed, without the necessity of an exacted promise. For in the 
counterfeit presentment of two princes it is rather in Fortin- 
bras, the spiritual son, that we find transmitted: 


Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself, 
An eye like Mars to threaten and command 
A station like the Herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a keaven-kissing hill, 

A combination and a form indeed 

To give the world assurance of a man. 


—albeit these lineaments are in a younger mould. 

Of course other deep truths are unfolded in the contrast 
between the two young men. Hamlet has ten times the brains 
and sensitivity of Fortinbras. Hamlet is no doubt largely 
Shakespeare himself desiring: 


This man’s art and that man’s scope... 
Featured like him, like him with friends posses’t, 
With what I am contented least. 


The possessor of the poetic mind, so protean and unstable, 
ever half enviously wishes it had the definition and decision of 
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men of character. As Keats profoundly said: ‘As to the poetical 
character itself... it is not itself—it has no self—it is everything 
and nothing—it has no character—it enjoys light and shade; 
it lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, rich or poor, 
mean or elevated—it has as much delight in conceiving an 
Iago as an Imogen. That shocks the virtuous philosopher, 
delights the chameleon poet. It does no harm from its relish 
of the dark side of things any more than from its taste for the 
bright one; because they both end in speculation. A Poet is the 
most unpoetical of anything in existence; because he has no 
Identity—he is continually in for—and filling some other 
Body—the Sun—the Moon, the Sea, and men and women 
who are creatures of impulse are poetical and have about them 
an unchangeable attribute—the poet has none; no identity— 
he is certainly the most unpoetical of all God’s creatures’ 
(from the letter dated Tuesday, 27th October, 1818, to 
Richard Woodhouse: spelling and punctuation sic). 

Keats not only here describes himself but Shakespeare and 
also Hamlet, in whom Shakespeare placed his own half 
jealous admiration of the man of action. Horatio holds a 
central position between the two extremes of temperament. He 
is able to sympathize with, though not to share the qualities 
of both. 

Of course the moral of Hamlet is the truth that it is the men 
of Fortinbras’ type who have brilliant and successful careers 
in society, while the biographies of artists are evidence enough 
of the practical failures of the Hamlet type. 

In theatrical productions of this play Shakespeare’s meaning 
is enforced only if the speeches about Fortinbras are given 
their proper and ample emphasis, if the essential Act IV, 
Scene 4 is not cut, and if the part of Fortinbras is given to 
an actor of fine physique, splendid voice, and professional 
excellence. 

Shakespeare is incomparably supreme among poets. Nothing 
he writes but has the sanction of profound and essential design. 
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| ieee Ro urs, alias Baron Corvo, was better qualified 
than J. M. Whistler to write The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies. In The Quest for Corvo A. J. A. Symonds gave us a 
taste of his quarry’s talent for turning acquaintances and 
would-be friends into bewildered enemies: bewildered because 
the reasons for the arrogant author’s spite and ingratitude 
were undiscoverable. He would bite without a warning bark, 
any hand extended to help him. 

When Rolfe in 1909 was stranded in Venice, heavily in debt, 
especially to the Hotel Bellevue where he lodged, the English 
residents gathered together a sum sufficient to pay for his 
journey home to England and something over to spend on the 
way. He was furious because the ticket had been bought for 
him and he was expected to call for it at the travel office. 

Exaggerated pride may be excused, but Rolfe’s resentment 
was implacable; he nursed his desire for revenge and always 
referred to those English as ‘enemies’. 

He had been turned out of his hotel, was penniless and 
might have starved, as he announced, if my husband, Dr. van 
Someren, had not invited him to stay in our home. He had 
the writing of a book in mind, he said, the novel later 
expurgated and now published under the title The Desire and 
Pursuit of the Whole. 

We left him with the servants some weeks later as we were 
in the habit of spending our summers in the mountains. He was 
well cared for, although he complained that he had to boil and 
reboil tea leaves (he liked his tea very strong) as the servants 
gave him ‘short commons’. (Incidently I may state that he ate 
through my winter’s supply of marmalade!) 

When we came home I read Hadrian the VII and other work 
written by our guest. 

During the nine months he lived with us I had abundant 
opportunity to study his character. Although some sides of it 
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were carefully hidden from me, others were all too obvious. 
Unless we had friends at the table—in which case Rolfe would 
refuse to appear at all—he and I would linger over our coffee 
talking about life and bocks. My husband often was out paying 
calls on his patients and Rolfe would suggest that I play the 
piano—Bach and Schubert were his favourites, I remember. 
He was replete with recondite information and delighted to 
have an attentive listener. Perhaps his chief subject was 
Roman Catholic ritual and I was interested to learn the origin 
and meaning of certain ornaments, insignia, robes, utensils, 
and so forth. He would explain at length the significance of a 
button on a priest’s cassock, the shape of the traditional mitre, 
the use of a certain dye for the cardinal’s red robe and other 
details of which even most Catholics are ignorant. These 
minutiae were matters which excited his enthusiasm. 

Once he remarked that although he was a believing Catholic 
he despised every Roman Catholic he had ever met! He 
expressed contempt or hatred for literary men in England, 
most of whom he professed to have known personally. Some- 
times I protested at this show of feeling and he would detail 
‘injuries’ he had suffered from this or that one. These offences 
were so trivial I often smiled at his vehemence and then he 
would rise and go to his room visibly angry. 

Yet I think he did not hate me and he certainly took 
pleasure in our conversations. Once I asked him plaintively: 
‘Isn’t there anybody in the world you really like?’ He stared at 
me as if trying to think of someone. At that time I believe he 
did like and admire my husband, but he was too cantankerous 
to admit anything of the kind. 

Rolfe looked the scholar he was. His pointed nose, thin lips, 
and pale skin suggested the learned ecclesiastic even in his 
usual dress—a white turtle-necked sweater (he had two of 
these which my housemaid washed regularly) and a well cut 
tweed coat and trousers. He was neat and complacent about 
his appearance and kept his granite-grey hair cut short, paying 
the barber from the ten lire per week my husband sent to his 
room in an envelope. He never acknowledged its receipt, but 
it sufficed for his tobacco, stamps, etc., as ten lire in those days 
was worth eight shillings. 
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Later when Dr. van Someren gave ‘Baron Corvo’ the choice 
of either omitting the scurrilous passages about our friends in 
his novel, or leaving our home, he retorted he allowed nobody 
to dictate to him what he should write or not write, and he 
would leave ‘to starve on the streets of Venice’. 

Within a few hours of his departure he began the long 
bombardment by post of my husband, sometimes in Italian on 
postcards, sometimes in English; abuse, but not vulgar abuse, 
no, learned sermons on the hypocrisy of professed Christians, 
on the venom of human snakes, the imitators of ancient 
criminals—all oblique references to the Doctor’s or our 
friends’ deeds. All these communications were written with 
scarlet ink in his beautiful handwriting, copied, he told me, 
from the poet Petrach’s script. 

Rolfe’s most patient benefactor was probably Canon, later 
Archdeacon, Ragg, author among other works of Dante and His 
Times, who with his wife, the authoress Laura M. Ragg, were 
fellow guests in the Hotel Bellevue while waiting to get into an 
apartment. Rolfe introduced himself to the Raggs (whom he 
lampooned in his novel under the name of Bagge), and told 
them he was being cheated by his agent in London and needed 
advice on how to straighten his financial affairs. Canon Ragg 
was sympathetic to the point of guaranteeing the author’s 
board until the expected royalties began to come in. But Rolfe 
owed over £100 in Venice. Money, sympathy, and even 
entertainment were given by the Raggs, who were impressed— 
at least early in their acquaintance, by this mysterious, learned 
personality. I first met him in the Ragg’s box at the opera and 
noticed his huge silver ring which he showed me contained a 
key. He took it from his finger, opened a lid and disclosed the 
‘master key’ he said to all his belongings. 

In the following spring when the Raggs were about to give 
up their appartment and leave for England, and the Hotel 
Bellevue proprietor anticipated a busy season, Baron Corvo 
was, as I said, ejected. Canon Ragg met him by chance on the 
street and was told he had been obliged to sleep in a boat as he 
was still waiting for funds from England. In the Canon’s own 
words: ‘We beguiled Rolfe to think he was doing us a service 
if he would use our empty flat as a dormitory. Our luggage was 
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ready labelled and thus he became acquainted with our future 
address in England .. . far from being grateful he seemed to 
resist all benefits. For some time after our return to England he 
maintained a one-sided correspondence, mainly by the 
medium of insulting postcards, which he sometimes varied by 
unstamped letters.” These must have been sent from our 
house. 

Rolfe’s frantic hatred of Canon and Mrs. Ragg was a 
persecution mania; he was the persecutor. 

He knew that Mrs. Ragg and I were friends and seldom 
referred to her, but one evening I passionately resented his 
attacks on her and others of our friends. He replied a day or 
two later by a long itemized defence written in red ink and 
headed ‘Nineteen Sayings’ in which he attempted to refute my 
accusation that he was childishly unjust and vituperative. 
I answered this in writing and Rolfe carried the dispute 
further by two foolscap pages entitled ‘Commentary on 
Remarks’. 

He began his first defence thus: 


1. As long as the Resident Aliens here persist in harrying and 
embarrassing my friends with detrimental gossip about me it seems 
hardly le mot juste to call my simple precautions for defence ‘vin- 
dictive’. 

The author’s real, unconfessed complaint at that time was 
not that he was being unjustly treated, but that he was 
ignored. 


2. No, Ragg grossly deceived me. He did not try to help me, but 
to reduce me to furnish an advertisement of his and his associates’ 
charity. And Ragg confesses FORCE. 


On my inquiring what was this ‘force’ Rolfe replied in his 
‘Commentary on Remarks’: 


4. He conceived that by imprisoning me, half-starved, without a 
bed, for 18 days in his palace and preventing me from attending 
to my affairs at that important time he could Force me to let him 
pose as somebody’s almoner. I have his written offer of alms. Well: 
I spit upon and defy his turpitude. 


There follow trivial complaints about Mrs. Ragg’s conduct. 
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10. My list of the skin-deep sentimentalities concealing criminal 
cruelties is rather too long for these commentaries. 


In answer to my inquiry, what was the nature of these 
‘cruelties’? he wrote: 


11. Dec. 25, 1909. Ragg had the cynical insolence to send me a 
verbal message of ‘A Merry Christmas!’ 


For a fact we did have a merry party that Christmas and 
Rolfe was affable and helped me decorate a nine-foot high tree 
with toys and dolls for twenty-five poor children from our 
neighbourhood. The tree was erected in our entrance hall and 
Rolfe stood on a ladder and arranged the culminating 
decorations. He also joined in the Italian songs and hymns for 
the season. 

The late Archdeacon Ragg was a saintly man, sensitive, 
unworldly, yet by nature and association, diplomatic and 
tactful to a degree greater, probably, than any of Rolfe’s 
would-be benefactors. 

Upon my objecting to the words ‘cynical insolence’ applied 
to Canon Ragg, Rolfe explained: 


15. No. It means the conduct of Ragg and his Raggage in respect 
to me since May 15, 1909, helping the vicious and unfit at the 
expense of the virtuous and fit—the latter of course being a Papist, 
a superior, and refusing subjection. . . . People always hate him 
whom they have injured. They cannot treat him with common 
politeness. They annoy him with their stupid blunders. And, when 
he objects, they haven’t the manners to make honourable amend, 
but rush about shrieking indignation. 

16. It seems that Ragg and the Resident Aliens will not leave me 
alone. Nor will I leave them alone, till they do. 

17. No one shews a disposition to make peace with me. On the 
contrary, they only hear of me with fury. Caliban, seeing his own 
foul face in a glass, always goes into a rage: but he never attempts 
to wash himself. 

18. So, as people permit themselves to take liberties with me, 
I in my turn will take the liberty of extracting diversion from them, 
by providing occasions and sets of circumstances for the purpose of 
observing the fashion of their staggerings among them. If their 
antics happen to be ugly, awkward, agonized, or elephantine—that 
is their affair: not mine. No one compels them to gambol. I merely 
hang up caps: only the clumsiest of duffers would clap them on. 
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In the twenty-fourth paragraph of the ‘persecuted’ author’s 
comments on my replies to his ‘Nineteen Sayings’ he con- 
cludes: 


24. Don’t laugh at me: but such is my fatuous faith, even now, 
in these frightful Resident Aliens, that I actually jumped at an 
absurd conclusion. The wish was father to the thought. When you 
said that presently friendship would no longer he pitched at me, 
I almost fainted for joy at the wild idea that you had heard of some 
trembler who was plucking up courage to come and make peace 
with me. Hence my reply, that it would be necessary to dot each i 
and cross each t. I should welcome an approach: but not as a favour, 
and not as a farce. Sorry. 

Pray ponder these things. 


“The wish was father to the thought.’ A pathetic revelation 
from that warped and self-tortured soul! 

I have omitted references to Lady Layard, one of the 
‘Resident Aliens’ at whom Rolfe enjoyed railing, to Horatio 
Brown, the Edens, or any of the others who figure in his list as 
enemies; some of them were caricatured in his novel. The list 
is too long. 
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fs eles the important poets of the eighteenth century there 

can be no one less read to-day than Edward Young. And 
yet, as his French biographer W. Thomas has said, ‘He reawoke 
in England, and later in civilized Europe, the sentiment of 
human personality; he introduced a powerful lyricism, unknown 
before him, into this century of pure reason; he taught the art 
of associating inanimate objects with the inner life of sadness; 
he extolled a vigorous individuality—all elements indispensable 
to a poetic revival.’ His work holds one of the key-places in 
the development of the poetic imagery of Europe. 

Born in 1681 in a Hampshire rectory, he obtained a bursary 
to Winchester School, went on to Oxford, and became a 
Fellow of All Souls in 1708. The Fellowship was a gift from 
Archbishop Tenison; and the rest of Young’s life was divided 
between attempts to reach fame and wealth through poetry or 
through patronage. Though a fairly famous man by the time 
of his death in 1765, he never won to anything like the position 
he coveted in the literary and ecclesiastical fields. To such a 
keenly ambitious temper his life must have been largely made 
up of checks and frustrations; and this fact undoubtedly plays 
its part in determining the darkly brooding tone of his best 
work. A fair-sized part, but not all. Under the surface-rages 


1 W. Thomas, Le Poéte E. Young (1901) 580. Thomas is good on Young’s 
verbal innovations (387-424 and 589) and on his European influence 
(489-573). He traces the effect even in Spain and Portugal. The first 

erman version (Ebert) and French (Le Tourneur) were in prose, so that 
we must think of Young being read on the Continent as one of the wielders 
of prose-incantations like Macpherson and Gesner. 

Le Tourneur’s version was reprinted as late as 1842 with introduction 
by P. Christian which claims Young as potent influence in the contemporary 
atmosphere. In Germany Young’s influence waned after 1800, but long 
persisted in Italy and Russia. A few years back the French surrealists 
picked out Young as the English poet. 
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there stormed a deeper series of bitter conflicts, in which the 
personal disappointments were merged with tensions and 
aspirations closely related to the basic needs of the age. Young 
was already an aging man when in the early 1740’s, composing 
his Night Thoughts after a number of heavy bereavements, he 
succeeded in brilliantly harmonizing his private grouch with 
the hunger for melancholic sensibilities, for strange and strong 
emotion—especially emotion which rejected the accepted ways 
of life. 

Young tried most forms open in his day to a writer—the 
stage, the periodicals, the pulpit. He wrote essays and political 
odes and satires and pathetic narrative; but it is only in the 
two poems which express a passionate antagonism to existing 
society, The Last Day and Night Thoughts, that he achieves his 
full individual expression. His fiercely suffering sensibility, 
his effort to break through into new forms and comprehensions, 
are however to be seen in much‘of his work. Almost throughout 
he stands opposed to the neo-classical standards, even when 
he is using much of the neo-classical technique. .Thus, in his 
Satires, he rejects both the methods used by satirists since 
1660—the method of Oldham and Rochester, based savagely 
on Juvenal, or the method of Pope, which is a graceful personal 
statement. He goes back to the older satirists of England, and 
develops a unified exposition, grouping his pictures within a 
general framework—Love of Fame, the Universal Passion. (His 
choice of the love of fame as the dominant power is a confession 
of his own frustrations, in the light of which he views his 
frustrated contemporaries.) 

Again, when in his youth he turned to the stage, he avoided 
the neo-classical type of play represented by the recently 
successful Cato of Addison, in which the poet seeks to expand 
the theme of some central emotion, simple and sublime. He 
preferred to take up and develop the violent drama, full of 
complications, which Southerne, Lee, and Otway had been 
carrying on, and which had affinities with Elizabethan tragi- 
comedy in the past and melodrama in the future.! In Busirts 
he achieved an extravagance all his own (though built on the 
rant of Restoration heroic-drama) which the satirists like 

1 Morel, 7. Thomson, 601. 
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Fielding later on made due fun of. But, though ridiculous, the 
furious verse put into the mouth of Busiris reveals something 
of Young’s genius; it is the first unqualified outburst of the 
bitter topless ambition which in time was to mature into the 
black moods of rejection in Night Thoughts. 

The Revenge, which mingles the influence of Shakespeare and 
Marlowe with that of Southerne and Aphra Benn, finds its 
main interest in the character of Zanga. As Hazlitt pointed 
out, the play is a sort of inverted Othello. It deals with jealousy, 
and its villain is the Moor. Whereas in Othello the Moor is a 
noble-hearted man, closer to ‘nature’ than the Venetian who 
twists and destroys him, in The Revenge the Moor is a creature 
of secret hates, scheming to overthrow the ‘noble’ European 
who has enslaved and degraded him. Young is by no means 
unaware of the social moral within his fable. He makes Zanga 
cry out: 


Fall’n Christian, thou mistak’st my character. 
Look on me. Who am I? I know, thou say’st 
The Moor, a slave, an abject, beaten slave 
(Eternal woes to him that made me so!): 

But look again. 


And that the audiences of the day felt that Zanga was in 
some sort a hero, a rebel, is shown by a remarkable speech 
given in the Annual Register for 1768, which is evidently meant 
to represent a typical subversive speech at the Robin Hood 
Club. The speaker makes a violently anarchist attack on the 
State and Law, and declares:— 


Noble generous spirits abhor the remotest idea of constraint: laws 
we know were made only for the bad; beings of such an exalted mould 
as these, who, like Zanga, might be called Souls of fire and children of the 
sun could not brook such a restraint on their inclinations; nor as 
their inclinations were so noble, did they stand in need of any. 


And it is of interest that the same speaker thus cites Young’s 
Satires:— 


One of our most famous poets is of opinion, that the universal 
passion of mankind is the love of fame, and has so ingeniously made out 
his position, that for me to add anything to the elegant arguments, by 
which he supports it, would be only superfluous. I suppose I need not 
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mention that the author I hint at is the celebrated doctor Toung, whose 
satires, entitled, The Love of Fame, or universal Passion, are in every- 
body’s hands, and generally admired. But though fame be what men 
pant for, the objects of fame, and the means to attain it, are as various 
as the countries spread over the globe. 

Now what is it that we pant after in this country?—Liberty. What 
is the favourite wish and solace of our hearts?—Liberty. What is the 
surest road to fame in this country?—To signalize one’s self in the 
cause of liberty. 


Not that Young would have felt anything but horror at such 
sentiments. In his published sermon, An Apology for Princes, he 
advocates the most exemplary submission to authority; and as 
a clergyman hoping (vainly) for high preferment he sneered at 
all dissent. On the bell at his Welwyn Church he inscribed 
‘Prosperity to the Established Church and no Encouragement 
to Entusiasm (sic)’. But a good poet says always more than he 
thinks he says; and Young willynilly was giving voice to the 
great movement of gathering opposition to the accepted 
values of the world. 

To grasp what Young achieved in Night Thoughts we must 
glance at the basic scientific issues of his day—especially at the 
new sense of Space which the Newtonian hypothesis had 
created. The concept of Space had been a centre of violent 
controversy ever since the days of Nicholas of Cusa and 
Copernicus. The discovery of the New World was bound up 
with the discovery of a New Universe. The neatly arranged 
Space of concentric circles was broken. With Galileo, Bruno, 
and Kepler there emerged a new concept to replace the old; 
and it had to fight against ferocious resistances. The New 
Philosophy called all things in doubt, as Donne said. 

Poetry was inevitably affected, since in poetry men seek to 
find the clue for the full integration of thought and feeling. 
Bruno in his Latin poems, Buchanan in his De Sphaera, Du 
Bartas in his La Semaine, show the direct impact of the new 
concept. With Donne a consciousness of what is at stake enters 
English literature; for Donne knows all the paradoxes about 
growth and movement which the new spirit of inquiry has 
generated. On the definition and resolution of those paradoxes 
by Donne the most vital elements in our seventeenth century 
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poetry depended. But the situation was rapidly changing. By 
the mid-century came the Revolution, with a sharp cut at the 
root of feudal survivals in society and medieval certitudes in 
thought. The balances and conflicts within society and within 
personality went through a violent series of tensions and 
adjustments, which found expression in the grand baroque of 
Milton’s epics. With Book II of Paradise Lost the sensation of 
Immensity arrived in the English spirit. 

The Metaphysicals, the poets who followed Donne, were the 
reverse of ‘metaphysical’. They sought for the concrete inter- 
relations denied by the abstractions of the New Philosophy 
(Science) yet obscurely stirred by the whole scientific advance. 
Their work was ridiculed by Pope and the Neo-classicists, who 
considered that the Newtonian hypothesis had cleared away 
all difficulties, all mystery, from the universe. This ridicule, 
given in Martinus Scriblerus or The Art of Sinking in Verse (1727), 
was taken up and set forth pontifically by Dr. Johnson in his 
Life of Cowley, with consequent total confusion as to the inner 
meaning of the Metaphysical esthetic. Johnson asserted: ‘As 
they sought only for novelty, they did not much inquire 
whether their allusions were to things high or low, elegant or 
gross; whether they compared the little to the great, or the 
great to the little.’ They committed ‘a voluntary deviation 
from nature in pursuit of something new and strange’. Hence 
their work was the result of Fancy, a wanton linking of 
incongruous objects to obtain a picturesque or bizarre shock. 

Many baroque fancies were, it is true, indulged in; but the 
main purpose was genuinely creative: to use imagery from the 
sciences to beget the full human reality which the sciences 
seemed to deny. Thus Cleveland calls the Bee:— 


Nature’s Confectioner 

Whose suckets are moist alchemy; 
The skill of his refining mould 
Minting the garden into gold. 


Such lines are not ‘fancy’ in Johnson’s sense: they are the 
assertion that the processes of nature involve factors of trans- 
formation which the science of the day could not take into 
account. Johnson rightly feels in them a threat to the mechanist 
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Space on which the neo-classicist dogmas of Taste, Reason, 
Nature depended. When Cleveland works out a conceit of the 
Sun as ‘heaven’s coalery, and coals our sun’, he has his mind 
partly on the new industrial developments, which were just 
beginning to grasp the possibilities of coal-fuel, and partly on 
the new emphasis appearing in science on problems of Heat— 
problems which were to obsess the next century and lead to the 
foundation of true chemistry. So far from uttering pointless 
wit-conceits, poets like Cleveland were richly intuiting all 
sorts of profoundly significant relationships. 

But the virtues of the Donnesque method flagged away in 
the latter part of the century. The partial stabilization of 
English society on the post-1688 basis of domination by the big 
landlords and merchants, the tremendous simplifying force of 
the mechanist Newtonian hypothesis, and the neo-classical 
esthetic, were all different facets of the full historical position. 
The day of the Metaphysicals was over. With Cowley the 
Donnesque method hardens into stereotype. 

The next steps were taken by Thomson, Savage, and Young. 
These poets made the first efforts to recapture fullness after the 
neo-classical interlude. But between their work and the tailing- 
away of the Metaphysicals there intruded an odd figure, 
Blackmore, on whom the neo-classicals concentrated their 
dislike. For Blackmore was a popular poet, the link between 
Cowley and Young—the last straggler of the Metaphysicals 
and the first wrestler with the Newtonian abstraction. A doctor 
housed in Cheapside, he seems to have had his practice among 
the city merchants; and he turned out a set of huge epical 
poems, Prince Arthur, King Arthur, Alfred, The Redeemer, Fob, 
The Psalms, Eliza, Creation, Nature of Man, as well as writing 
on the theory of medicine and theology. Prince Arthur had 
considerable success. Blackmore tells us he jotted it down in 
the pauses between his professional duties. ‘For the greater 
part of this poem was written in coffee-houses, and in passing 
up and down the streets.’ In the preface to King Arthur he 
explains the intellectual background of his work. ‘I am so far 
fallen out with all hypotheses in Philosophy, and all doctrines 
of Physic, that I am almost reduced to a sceptical despair.’ 
His two Arthurian epics were in large part allegories of the 
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contemporary conflict between William, the anti-feudal 
champion, and Louis of France, the feudal ogre. 

Blackmore was thus excellently situated to mix the general 
ideas of the day’s science with imagery from the people’s 
productive life. And indeed he valiantly tackles the great 
problems so discreetly ignored by the neo-classicals. He has not 
the least concern for gentlemanly propriety in the imagery 
with which he expresses the changing life of nature, and so the 
exponents of ‘serious’ literature hate and ridicule him. 
Martinus Scriblerus is a textbook on the vast gaps in the poetry 
of Pope and his friends. 

Here are some of the scorned passages in which Blackmore 
tries to define natural process in terms of industrial process. 
Rain suggests chemical works. 


Th’ Almighty Chemist does his work prepare. 
Pours down his waters on the thirsty plain, 
Digests his lightning, and distils the rain. 


Sunlight suggests work with goldleaf:— 


Who the rich metal beats, and then, with care, 
Unfolds the golden leaves, to gild the fields of air? 


Changes of vapour and cloud suggest a laundry:— 


Th’ exhaling reeks that secret rise 

Borne on rebounding sunbeams through the skies, 
Are thickened, wrought, and whitened till they grow 
A heavenly fleece. 


Or the new military formations:— 


For clouds, the sunbeams levy fresh supplies, 
And raise recruits of vapours, which arise 
Drawn from the sea, to muster in the skies. 


Problems of aerial depth suggest the textile industry:— 


Didst thou one end of Air’s wide curtain hold, 

And held the Bales of Aether to unfold, 

Say, what cerulean pile was by thy hand unrolled? 
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Canst thou set forth the ethereal mines on high, 
Which the refulgent ore of light supply? 

Is the celestial furnace to be known, 

In which I melt the golden metal down? 


These passages are enough to show that Blackmore, with all 
his laboured naiveties, has a true streak of imaginative vision. 
He was trying to fill out’ the new vastnesses of Space with 
imagery drawn from human activity which was controlling 
nature. The mechanical vastness of Space was thus overcome, 
filled out with concrete process, made intelligible. To under- 
stand what was happening in the human spirit, look back to 
Cowley where the Donnesque vein was drying up. Cowley 
declared that the scientist Mahol traced:— 


The inferior world’s fantastic face 
Through all the turns of matter’s maze. 


Mahol took to pieces ‘great Nature’s well-set clock’, searched 
out all the springs and smallest wheels of life or motion, and 
then with equal art made up the whole thing again. 

In The Ecstasie Cowley depicted a journey through Space. 
There is no real sense of depth or immensity; only a climbing- 
up through the spheres (in medieval minature fashion) past the 
magazines of rain and snow, past the Sea of Flame, into the 
Spangled Sphere, the circle of the Stars, which is made ‘of 
Essences of Gems and Spirit of Gold ...drawn forth by 
Chymique Angels’ Art’. Moonbeams silvered it, and sun- 
beams double-gilt it, and it decoratively had ‘mystique Shapes 
cut round in it’. A sort of Baroque -Palace. 

Compare with this frigid construction the Universe described 
in another version of The Ecstasy written in the first half of the 
eighteenth century.} 


And lo! again the Nations downward fly, 
And wide-stretched Kingdoms perish from my eye. 
Heaven! what bright Visions now arise! 


1 Given in Wesley’s Moral and Sacred Poems (1744), li, 220 ff. Both poems 
derive from an Ode by Casimire, E rebus humanis Excessus. 
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What opening Worlds my ravished sense surprise! 

I pass Cerulean Gulphs, and now behold 

New solid Globes their weight self-balanced bear, 

Unpropped amidst the fluid Air, 

And round the Central Sun, in Circling Eddies rolled. 

Unequal in their Course, see they advance 

And form the Planetary Dance. 
As for the Moon, ‘her Seas are shadowy Spots, her Land a 
milky white.’ There is a sense of vastness. ‘Unnumbered Suns, 
all Seas of Molten Gold.’ 

This deepening of the sense of Space comes from the 
Newtonian impact, though it seeks to overcome the Newtonian 
abstraction by its concreting imagery. The poet recognizes the 
source of his problem. He refers to the prismatic analysis and 
hails Newton as ‘the great Columbus of the Skies’. 

Newton’s Soul that daily travels here 

In Search of Knowledge for mankind below . . 

O stay, thou happy Spirit, stay, 

And lead me on through all the unbeaten Wilds of Day. 
In Cowley’s Ode, it was St. Paul, rapt to the sky, who ‘this 
great World’s Columbus was’. What could be more sympto- 
matic of the changed outlook than this displacing of Paul by 
Newton. (Cowley himself had pointed the way to it by hailing, 
in another Ode, Hobbes as “Thou great Columbus of the 
Golden Lands of New Philosophy.’) Directly in this line of 
imagery is Wordsworth’s picture of Newton ‘voyaging 
through strange seas of Thought, alone’. 

Now we come back to Young. He it was who carried on the 
work of Blackmore, lifting it on to a level where the neo- 
classical watchdogs could not attack it. In his work the 
intellectualized (Newtonian) version of Infinite Space, seen in 
the revised Ecstasy, is combined with the popular effort to 
define cosmic process in terms of everyday experience. In The 
Last Day (1713) he has already begun his attempt to combine 
a dark brooding sense of the world’s unexplained wrong with 
the reduction of Immensity to manageable proportions. 
Against a coruscating sunset-vision, where the Red of the 
Cross 

Flushes the Hill, and sets on fire the Wood 
And turns the deepdyed Ocean into Blood, 
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Space is realized a Flow, a Wave, a Pattern of Movement:— 


Sheets of bright Azure, from the purest Sky. 
Stream from the Crystal Arch, and round the Columns fly. 


While an Archangel:— 


Unfurls the Christian Flag, which waving flies 
And shuts and opens more than half the skies. 


The image controls Space. The sense of mastery dwarfs 
immensity. 

The great contribution made by Young to the development 
of poetic imagery all centres round this point. He takes up 
Blackmore’s method of using the familiar, the direct and 
humanly active image, to describe cosmic process, to relate 
life and science. 

That nail supports 

Our falling Universe: that gone, we drop. 
Such an image shows the terrific virtuosity with which he 
both evokes and controls the new sense of vastness. And 
inherent always in his approach is the note of moral urgency, 
of pressing conflict and threatened balances. 

Already has the fatal train took fire; 

A moment, and the World’s blown up to thee, 

The Sun is darkness and the Stars are dust. 
From angle after fresh angle he presses home this point:— 


Death’s subtle seed within. 

(Sly treacherous Miner) working in the Dark. 
The cosmic turmoil is intimately related to the conflicts of 
human life. ’ 

Man the sole cause 

Of this surrounding Storm! and yet he sleeps 

As the Storm rocked to rest. 
Thomson and Savage had begun the work of relating man 
and natural process in post-Newtonian terms. Young adds 
the shock of drama. How incomparably well such an image 
as the following brings a totally new depth of union between 
man and nature into the spirit. 


O Thou! whose Word from solid Darkness struck 
That Spark the Sun: strike Wisdom from my soul. 
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This urgent passion conveys the effect that the union of man 
with nature is no holiday task, no matter for leisure-occasions. 
It lies at the root of man; it is bound up with his furious drive 
to increase knowledge and productive controls, to know him- 
self, to enjoy the world and his fellows—and it is threatened at 
every moment of the day and night. The union is going on all 
the while against violent pressures of discord and destruction. 
In Young the neo-classical antithesis appears as the opposition 
of living forces, an entwinement of enemies who cannot exist 
without one another. Consider the following snatches: 


For ever on the brink of being born... 

A Sun extinguished, a just opening Grave... 
Look Nature through, ’tis Revolution all... 
The world of Matter, with its various for1as, 

All dies into new life... 

Nature thy Daughter, ever-changing Birth 

Of thee the great Immutable... 

Man’s heart eats all things and is hungry still .. . 
The Man emerges, mounts above the wreck, 

As towering flame from Nature’s funeral pyre. . . 
Nature revolves, but Man advances... 


His power comes from continual contrast. Contrast between 
grandiose miltonic diction and colloquial freshness, between 
extreme latinisms and everyday-terms, between vastness and 
littleness, between grandeur and shame, between cosmic 
breadths and human trivialities. He throws overboard all the 
neo-classical rules about Taste in diction. He writes phrases 
like, ‘Man’s heart is in a jakes,’ or ‘Hatred her brothel has, 
as well as Love.’ He makes use of ‘disgusting’ or ‘ridiculous’ 
imagery as heartily as Blackmore, and the heavy concision of 
his latinism is balanced by the epigrammatic force which 
reminds of homely proverbs. 


Speech ventilates our intellectual Fire. 
How will you weather an Eternal Night? 
Heart-buried in the rubbish of the world. 
Guilt’s blunder and the loudest Laugh of Hell. 
And drop the mask of flesh behind the scene. 
And Cradles rock us nearer to the Tomb.’ 
He that is born is listed: Life is War. 
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A closer glance at his diction will make clear the extent to 
which he brings together a number of diverse elements in a 
unity which is wholly opposed to the canons of rococo Taste. 
On the one hand are his latinisms, at which Pope (according 
to Warburton) jeered. ‘He seems to think with apothecaries 
that Album Graecum is better than an ordinary stool.’ But this 
learned element merges into something of an Elizabethan 
adventurousness with words, a readiness to draw from all 
sources. He turns verb into noun, noun into verb, adjective 
into noun. He rarely uses the rococo periphrasis such as ‘the 
natives of the bough’ for birds; but other sorts of genitival 
combinations fascinate him. One special point of style with 
him is a new force given to prepositions, in particular into and 
to. ‘Thus: 


(Latinisms) terraqueous, feculence (lie), resorbed (swallowed up), 
solute (serene), insalubrious, conglobed, concertion, plausive, 
eliminate (free from limits); 

(Nouns for verbs, verbs for nouns, odd negatives etc.) to Bastile (imprison), 
to gloom, to elance, embruted, the disclose, to shallow, to tempest, 
rove (noun), to unparadise (from Milton), enginry (invention), 
unadept, unabsurd, untumultuous, emblazed, inconceivables, to 
antidote. 

(Combinations) The steep of excellent, much of amiable, the more 
profound of God; Affliction’s Daughters, Sons of Reason, Brothers of 
the Smile, Ye Daughters of my Pride, thou Wasp of Men; heart-merit, 
State-rooks, self-war, angel-bright, sky-returning, hair-hung, heaven- 
laboured. 

(Prepositions) Touched confusion into form, essences... untor- 
mented into men, quiver into death, dies into new life, darkened down 
to naked waste, stung out of all most amiable, they talk themselves 
to something like belief. 


And as part of this energization of language he makes his 
blank-verse at its best more richly compact than any other poet 
of the century. He tends to use skipping vowel contractions, 
e.g. influence as a dissyllable. He uses delicate alliteration and 
a complex concussion or liquity of stress and sound mated 


with the meaning: 
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Fondness for fame is avarice of air. 

Through the dark postern of time long elapsed. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve. 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 


If the structure of the whole were equal to the felicity and 
force of the details, Night Thoughts would be a great work 
indeed. But it is the product of a baffled and cramped man 
whose vitality was galvanic, local, momentary; a series of 
majestic twitches. To use a phrase from Lavater, its Expression 
comes from the play of muscular movement, not from the 
Grand Outline of organic rhythm. The drama of meditation 
lacks structure—just as Young’s stage-plays lacl. the medita- 
tion’s tremendous virtue of concrete detail. 

Only, at moments, the ceaseless unrelieved tension of 
opposites gives way to a unified movement forwards. Thus, in 
these lines from the Fourth Night he shrugs aside his darkness 
and the verse achieves a progressive rhythm: 


How changed the Face of Nature? how improved? 
What seemed a Chaos, shines a glorious World, 
Or, what a World, an Eden, heightened all! 

Is it another Scene, another Self! 

And still another, as Time rolls along, 

And that a Self far more illustrious still. 

Beyond long Ages, yet rolled up in Shades, 
Unpierced by bold Conjecture’s keenest Ray, 
What Evolutions of surprising Fate? 

How Nature opens and receives my Soul 

In boundless Walks of raptured Thought? Where Gods 
Encounter and embrace me. What new Births 

Of strange Adventure... 


But those Strange Adventures were not for Young, though the 
opening Nature he here intuits is the world of Blake and 
Wordsworth. Indeed, curiously and yet rightly, Young the 
abysmal brooder who cannot take his eye from the Single 
Nail on which the Universe precariously hangs, is also the 
prophet of the adventurous future.} 


1 The amount of stage-metaphors in Wight Thoughts show how Young 
yearned for the drama. The struggling romantic poet in him appears in 
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In England he strongly influenced Blake, Coleridge, Byron 
and Wordsworth; but on the Continent he moved as a major 
liberating force. Together with Ossian, his Night Thoughts 
shook Germany, France, Italy, and Russia. In France his 
influence held right into the days of Chateaubriand and 
Lamartine and was still reasserting itself in 1842. This 
powerful effect was brought about not only by versions and 
imitations of the Night Thoughts (and to a lesser extent by 
versions of the Satires and The Last Day) but also by his 
remarkable prose work, Conjectures on Original Composition, 
1759, which played a basic part in creating the idea of the 
romantic poet. In it he declares that genius needs no master 
and can dispense with all the rules which lesser talents require; 
that genius is not at all rare, but is as common to-day as in 
ancient times. Originality is the keynote of genius, and the 
future will be glorious. 


And why not? For, consider—since an impartial Providence 
scatters talents indifferently, as through all orders of persons, so 
through all periods of time;—since a marvellous light, unenjoyed 
of old, is poured on us by revelation, with larger prospects extending 
our understanding, with brighter objects enriching our imagination, 
with an inestimable prize setting our passions on fire, thus strengthen- 
ing every power that enables composition to shine... 


And so on. This passage, Thomas thinks, was the direct 
inspiration of Chateaubriand’s La Génie du Christianisme. 
Certainly it was a key-passage in stimulating and arousing 
the confidence of the romantic poets. As Thomas adds, the 
measure of Young’s complexity is shown by the important 
part his work played in creating both the melancholic inturned 
sensibility of Werther and the young Goethe and the revolu- 
tionary out-turned aspirations of the Sturm-und-Drang 
writers, such as the young Schiller. 


the mixture of pose and sincerity in his life. He worked in a darkened 
room—at All Souls with lamp in a skull; walked in Welwyn veaictery, 
visited tombs on his Tonbridge excursion, said to Dodington at Hammer- 
smith during a storm (when Dodington said the night was dreadful), 
‘No, sir, it is a fine night: the Lord is abroad.’ Thomas seeks to find the 
influence of Winchester’s gloomy cloisters, and points out that Sir John 
Davies, Sir Thomas Browne (who certainly affected Young’s style and 
materials), Otway, Jos. Warton, and Collins were all Wykehamites. 
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In England Young powerfully affected Blake, who, accord- 
ing to Gilchrist, prepared 537 designs for the Night Thoughts 
(of which 43 were used in the edition of 1797); who took from 
Young such words as The Eternal; and who clearly had the 
Night Thoughts in mind in his whole conception of The Four 
Koas (which is also built on a series of Nine Nights). Coleridge 
used to read Young and then go for a walk to brood and 
digest what he had read. Wordsworth in the Prelude cites 
Young among his influences: 

the Evangelists, Isaiah, Job, 
Moses, and he who penned, the other day, 
The Death of Abel, Shakespeare, and the Bard 
Whose genius spangled o’er a gloomy theme 
With fancies thick as hjs inspiring stars, 
And Ossian... 
A queer group, which shows how the romantic imagination 
paired off the Bible and Shakespeare with Gesner, Macpherson, 
and Young. Byron at Harrow acted the part of Zanga, which 
clearly stimulated his image of himself as a romantic outlaw: 
I once more view the room with spectators surrounded 
Where as Zanga I trod on Alonzo o’erthrown; 
While to swell my young pride such applauses resounded . . . 
And in his poems made many unconscious imitations of Young. 

The importance of Young in the development of romantic 
sensibility will be clear. He irrupted with a many-sided 
violence into the rococo situation and the mechanist attitudes 
founded on the Newtonian reduction. In a vital wealth of 
diction, in a new textural richness, in a fullblown depiction 
of romantic sensibility, and in an imagic power which rewove 
Newtonian Space on the loom of human emotion and sense. 
And his effect was European. He preceded both Macpherson 
and Byron as a European force, with a formative influence 
embracing Goethe, Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, Jean-Paul 
Richter, Chateaubriand, de Senancour, Lamartine, Ugo 
Foscolo, and Leopardi; and with Macpherson and Byron he 
built the romantic movement in Russia. Few poets have had 
so far-flung an influence at a decisive moment in cultural 
change; and to-day he is almost forgotten outside the text- 
books, which in any event do not pay him the right tribute. 
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INVOCATION FOR A VOYAGE 
IN’ THE ARCTIC 
by J. F. Henpry 


Moving among conceptions of price as a pearl-handled revolver 
And branches of rifles that hedge the ultimate judge 

We have broken through the narcotic landscapes of dawn 
Into a city of terror smashed and white as a mirror 

Into a world-wide kingdom of buildings without bars 


Here the airman’s ribbons mint no navigable orchard 

The frontiers of circumstance dissolve like cloud 

And we are wanderers in a strange climacteric 

Where burst and bombarded cities bear cracked and frosted 
Fruit in the ice of deliberate bloody percentages 


Here no Kings of the East bow down to a child or appoint 
Ministers to the innumerable offices of Public Agony 

Only stinging adders in a conspiracy of breasts 

Rend into sails the shrouds of civilization 

With all the floes of winter that would cancel love 


Here the soldier lies frozen as an acorn 

The archeologist in the broken amphitheatre of his mind 
And the jeweller coffined in the lights of madness 

Bleed their diamond hearts beyond human aid 

For them this foliage of water white as palms 


Here as the weathercocks of Hell are crowing 
Breasting the blinds like bandages or swans 
We hear the world’s iron music through sweet fog 
Toll for the dead and the damned and the missing 
Warfare floating in the bridal path of ships 
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Through spools of waterfalls and gallant mornings 
To-day we drop overboard a rescue-buoy 
Imprisoning the empty song of the sea 

For a sailor quiet as a toy 

In a cage with a light that holds no bird. 


AND NOW 


by WILLIAM JUSTEMA 


I 
A poem, then, a little park I'll write 
to clear my share of jungle growth and rubble. 
In hot-houses faceted I'll keep 
such velvet blossoms as seem worth the trouble 


as worth their deaths. But women 

on fair afternoons [ll watch 

to see they do not confiscate these blossoms. 
The park will close at sundown, for the night. 


And when my friends the OD ghosts complain 
their bushes are bypassed by women— 

What shall I tell them? How explain 

one’s scruples to one’s garden? 


II 
It was no Angkor, that world we knew. 
It was not beautiful in solemn beauty. 
The trivial grew tall but not as green vines do 


finger by silent finger. Who did not see 
the forest and the trees as well? 
Who did not separate the false and true 


and hear the screams at nightfall? 

None we say now, none but knew what moved 

toward us, even towards the highest towers. 
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Yet when the things that creep and crawl 
and fly, had done so—then had the green vines 
wound us round. And it was Angkor after all. 


Ii] 
I pause. There are leaves in my rake 
and leaves in my mind somewhere falling. 
Beyond my night-closed gates 
children’s voices are calling 


imperiously through the twilight. This 
is summer, and a green hour, 

but look, already at the leaves 
showing an October colour. 


I hesitate to ask—but is it early or late? 


IV 
Since beginnings are an assumption, 
since assumptions never delve 
deeper than they need to: 
it is any day after school 
and I am twelve years old— 
restless, ambiguous, a question 


on the afternoon. Quite a question. 
For what growing boy is not blown 
ceaselessly hot and cold 

as different winds strike him 
whether from love or war, 

from one war or another? 


There in my parent’s backyard 

the ancient quarrels were started: 

man with man; man with woman; 

and man with his own vainglory. 

They say it is over now, 

but when will we learn who won? 
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V 
This poem, then, this little park I write 
commemorates nothing. The hero 
has his valour, the coward has his shame— 
both are well known and marked by crosses. 
It is to enclose a nameless hope 


I write—to cultivate a new and deep suspicion. 
Beware of green nature. 

Praise youth and courage with care. 

See the leaves, the small boys marching 
already into another Autumn. 


If even I, who thought I hated them 

raise iron gates to keep my bolder memories in: 
let the truly brave show fear. 

Let women, in their mirrors, 

before they go dancing 


apprehend the finger squeezing the leafy trigger. 


VI 
And all men remember the redder colours of Spring. 


SWIMMER 
by BarBARA NORMAN 


A man going down to swim, 
naked as the great rocks waiting him, 
muted to the grey dream of the dawn: 


gleaming like the light 

about new roots— 

like the thought of the newborn; 
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leaving in the grained infinity of sand 
a delicate wake of mortal footfall 
like the tenderest thought of fire; 


a man come new from sleep, 
taking the whole cold ocean 
to his single living breast: 


cleaving the sea in a long 
white sweep of manhood, 
serene, sweet, deep— 


leaving the water, pale as a dreamer, 
perfectly, whitely simple, 
quiet as a star held over to the day; 


bearing on his brow 
the silence of the moon; 
reverent, grave-eyed, remembering the sun: 


clothed only 
in the cool contour 
of his contemplation; 


selfless and sweet and lonely 
as a foetus formed from the black, 
orgasmic anguish of the night— 


No mirror anywhere in the whole world: 
therefore no terror 
and no flight— 


A man who is purged of fear: 
who goes for his dispossession 
to the sea—living only 


to the beat of earth, 
air, star and water— 
from hair, to heart, to feet, 
a man free— 
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[ onceE had a furnished room in Oakley Street in Chelsea, 
and each day the milkman used to walk straight into my 
room with hardly a knock, dump down the bottle, and begone; 
except on Saturdays, when he would linger with outstretched 
palm, hoping for payment. 

One Saturday morning, being short of cash, I had no wish 
to pay him, so when I heard his milk-bottles clinking along 
the street, the day being warm and fine, I thought I would 
take a little stroll by the river. 

I sauntered over the Albert Bridge and turned in at the 
small gate to the park. Here there is a narrow asphalt path 
with iron railings each side, over which, years ago, our 
golden retrievers used to leap to the water, sometimes ripping 
their undersides on the spikes, but affecting to be unaware 
of the incision lest their flanks be walloped, and the joy 
of leaping barred. 

Behind the railings on the left of the gate is a concrete 
landing-stage with some steps running down to the river. At 
high tide the water slips and slops against these steps, and 
if your imagination is in good working order you may sit 
on the top step and believe yourself to be in a boat at sea. 
At low tide there is an expanse of thick grey mud between 
the steps and the water’s edge, and on this Saturday morning 
there was a dark, romantic-looking boy of twelve playing 
in the mud, together with a thin, plainer little boy aged about 
eight. The dark boy was shouting orders and building a 
castle of mud and stones and bricks, and his young friend 
was fetching the stones and bricks from the deep mud by the 
water’s edge. He was assisted in this by a typical cockney 
dog, well-fed, eager, wet and shivering with cold, with one 
of its front legs out of action. It lolloped back and forth after 
the boy, thoroughly miserable, but determined to miss 
nothing. 
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In their wise way children usually avoid me, as I do them, 
but the dark boy, prompted no doubt by a desire for bigger 
and better labourers, called to me and insisted that I went 
and joined them. He would hear of no excuse, and indeed 
I could think of nothing suitable, so I soon went back to the 
gate and let myself through to the steps, where I was welcomed 
by the boy. The trouble was, he told me, he had made a good, 
strong, water-tight moat round his castle, but he had no sort 
of vessel in which to carry the water from the river. My job, 
therefore, was to go out upon the mud-bank and find a 
vessel. This would not be as dirty as you’d think, he said, 
because he had already built two causeways across the mud, 
look, there and there. If I walked down the causeways I should 
keep quite dry; come, follow him, he would show me how. 
But when leaping from a slippery plank to a slimy brick, on 
which I was supposed to land on one foot, I overbalanced, 
as did he, and landed ankle-deep in stinking mud. I then 
abandoned the causeways and walked boldly through the 
mud of the riverbed, in the direction of the sea. It was heavy 
going, but I had never ventured on London’s riverbed before 
and I was anxious to know what I should see there. 

As I rounded a bend in the concrete wall I came upon 
the body of a black and white dog. It must have been in the 
water for some time, for it was swollen and odious. I didn’t 
linger long enough to grow maudlin over this corpse, but 
plodded on to investigate a larger one, which seemed to be 
that of a young goat. All about me lay the slimy bodies of 
drowned rats. 

I found a very pretty marble of light green glass with a 
spiral of white running round it. I washed it free of mud, 
polished it on my sleeve, and rolled it for a long time after- 
wards, along bars, and on dinner tables, telling everybody 
it was ‘lucky’, and even ‘magic’, which I think they half 
believed, as I did myself. 

At last I found a ginger-beer bottle in good condition, and 
as I was now beginning to weary of the riverbed, and my 
feet were soaking, and my nose was crying out for fresh air, 
I plodded back to my two boys who received the ginger- 
beer bottle with as much pleasure as if it had been a plate of 
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meringues, and conferred every kind of verbal honour upon 
me. But the dog and the smaller boy were by now both 
uncomfortable and unhappy; cold, and wet, and shivering. 
The dog took the lead by going up to the gate and standing 
barking irritably at the boys, telling them to come home, 
for heaven’s sake, and have some lunch. The little boy inter- 
preted this message to the bigger one, with many a whine and 
wriggle. Then suddenly they both dashed away into the street, 
the dog barking gratefully round their legs. The dark boy 
shouted to me that they would be back again after lunch 
and I could join them if I liked. I thanked him and said I 
might; but I didn’t. 

When I returned to Oakley Street the milkman had been 
and gone; but the river-mud will ooze from my shoes forever. 
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English Printed Books, by Sir Francis Meynell (Collins, 45. 6d.). 
Wood-engravings of Eric Ravilious, by Robert Harling (Faber, 5s.) 


Are from the obvious classification into good and bad, 

there are two kinds of illustrated books. There are 
books on the arts and sciences, travel and technical subjects, 
in which the pictures play at least an equal part with the text. 
There are others, mostly imaginative works of fiction or verse, 
in which the text must come first and the pictures be sub- 
servient to it; subservient, but still important and making 
their own contribution to the character of the book as a whole. 
Those of us who were brought up on Alice with Tenniel’s 
drawings find it hard to believe that Alice could ever be quite 
the same book without them. 

For the factual book the photograph is to-day the commonest 
form of illustration, and also the best, for it provides the visual 
objectivity which is the right accompaniment to objective 
writing. But with imaginative authorship the artist’s imagina- 
tion is necessary to bring the illustrations into harmony with 
the text. The artist may be a wood-engraver or a draughtsman 
who works in line; he may paint pictures for reproduction by 
colour half-tone or lithography; he may draw direct on the 
lithographic stone, or use some less familiar medium such as 
aquatint or scraper-board. Illustrators in all these media are 
to-day adding to the beauty of the English book, even in the 
limitations imposed by post-war conditions. 

A selection of the best of their work was shown in London 
during December at the National Book League’s exhibition 
entitled ‘British Book Illustration, 1935-1945’, and I do not 
think that any earlier decade in the long history of the English 
book could have shown more excellent illustrators working in 
more varied media. It would be a joy to list their names and 
assess their merits, but space forbids such a catalogue ratsonnée, 
and I must here restrict my comments to the wood engravers 
only. They are perhaps the most prominent group of book- 
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illustrators to-day and their work is, physically, just right for 
the book page: its crisp black-and-white marries happily with 
the black-and-whiteness of good clean type-faces, and it does 
not—as does, for example, the half-tone—demand ‘to be 
printed upon that woefully misnamed “art”? paper, most un- 
pleasing to the eye and touch, which is interleaved in, but 
never becomes a part of, the letterpress’. 


The quoted phrase is Sir Francis Meynell’s who, in his 
English Printed Books (‘Britain in Pictures’ series), has some wise 
things to say about wood-engraving as an illustrative medium. 
It has not so long nor so continuous a history as one might 
imagine. In 1770, as Sir Francis points out, the pioneer, 
Thomas Bewick, first ‘used the hard cross-section of a wood 
block instead of the long easy grain, and worked on it with 
a graver instead of the knife. He made wood give the delicacy 
of shadowing which only intaglio copperplate could give 
before; and his wood could be printed at one and the same 
impression with the type, instead of as a separate “‘plate”’ ’. 
Bewick made the wood-engraving a separate art-form from 
the older woodcut. 

His work was not greeted by his contemporaries with the 
admiration it arouses to-day, and I must follow the example of 
Sir Francis Meynell in jumping a century and a half to the 
revival of his technique (and its further development) which 
has taken place in our own time. The last twenty years have 
seen a growing number of books illustrated by the late Eric 
Gill and Eric Ravilious, by John Farleigh, Reynolds Stone, 
Clare Leighton, Agnes Miller Parker, Julie Nield, and other 
wood-engravers. 

Technically their work is almost wholly admirable, but we 
must be aware of its limitations and ask: Is wood-engraving 
the right medium for illustration that is contemporary in 
spirit as well as execution? It has a strongly marked character 
and its appropriateness is thereby limited to certain types of 
subject. Scenes from the past—like Joan Hassall’s illustrations 
to Cranford, or country scenes whose chief beauty lies in their 
timelessness, as in Robert Gibbings’ Lovely is the Lee, are 
perfectly translated in this medium; but could it be happily 
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associated with the work of writers whose concern is with the 
contemporary scene, the urban civilization, and the mechan- 
ized industry which are our heritage, whether we like it or 
not, to-day? We can imagine T. F. Powys’ or H. E. Bates’ 
characters portrayed by the graver, but not the characters of 
Somerset Maugham or Graham Greene. 


Though the limitations are not thus bluntly stated, they are 
hinted at in Robert Harling’s recent monograph on Eric 
Ravilious, one of the most versatile of engravers. Ravilious 
simplified ‘rural scenes so that they gave to the sophisticated 
eye patterns of much pleasure and to the countryman’s eye a 
world he knew and recognized’, and ‘brought to the depiction 
of English rural life a rich and satisfying simplicity which 
wood-engraving had not had since the time of Bewick .. . .” 

Mr. Harling’s repeated emphasis on rural scenes is, I think, 
significant. 

His notes combine an account of the development of 
Ravilious’s technique with an appreciation of his work, and in 
passing they throw light on the methods now used in producing 
books with wood-engraved illustrations. In this age of wide- 
spread literacy, when books even of specialized appeal are 
printed in quantities that would have been considered vast in 
Bewick’s day, an original wood-engraving could scarcely be 
expected to stand up to the long ‘runs’ and the mechanized 
printing methods employed; though originals are still used in 
the hand-printed books of the private presses, the general 
practice is for the printer to make electros—metal printing 
blocks—from them, and actually to print from these. That 
method is used in the fifty-four pages of Eric Ravilious’s 
engravings which accompany Mr. Harling’s Notes, and he 
rightly points out that, with machine presswork and suitable 
paper, it can yield impressions that stand comparison with the 
artist’s own proofs, and indeed are often ‘more satisfying than 
the over-inked impressions normally obtained by hand press- 
work upon the hand-made paper almost invariably employed 
in private press books’. Thus has a modern industrial technique 
come to the aid of the art that Bewick pioneered one hundred 
and seventy years ago. 
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EUROPEAN WITNESS. STEPHEN SPENDER. Hamish Hamil- 
ton. ros. 6d. 
STEPHEN SPENDER seems to be pretending that he is naive 
and modest when he calls this a travel book of the con- 
ventional kind. It is nothing of the sort. It is, in my opinion, 
his best book of prose and is distinguished by his critical and 
psychological insight rather than by his reporting of visits to 
Germany and France in 1945. He examines the post-war ethos 
in badly-scarred and demoralized Germany and in crippled 
France without pointing the way to political alleviations and 
without the hysteria of ‘crusaders’ and bad journalists. He 
avoids the slapdash generalizations popularized by one like the 
late H. G. Wells. Politics he sees as a ‘perpetual application of 
half remedies to disasters’ but is apparently gripped by some 
doubt as to his own position as regards political partisanship. 
He seems to suggest that the European tragedy, which is also 
the world’s tragedy, has confirmed that the powers of 
destruction have superseded the powers of understanding and 
progress. ‘Germany, instead of being a place where the 
*“German Problem” is being solved, has become a scene where 
the disunity of the Allies is projected. . . .” That is obvious, but 
Spender makes it clear by inference that this is a symptom of 
the falling apart of good intentions and political programmes 
which in their psychological poverty have frustrated and failed 
to solve primitive and unconscious needs. He says ‘that the 
only answer to this past and this present is a conscious, 
deliberate and wholly responsible determination to make our 
society walk in paths of light’. Such words, on their own, are 
a feeble directive. Who is to become responsible for directing 
the dark energies of man into the paths of light? The political 
extremists have already made up their minds on this point. 
But the method of throwing our responsibility for living, acting, 
feeling, and thinking on to the shoulders of a few whose 
underestimation of reality renders them either imbeciles or 
criminals, makes the prospect of society retiring into chaos for 
several thousand years seem certain. Spender, despite his 
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fundamental optimism, encourages this belief and to a degree 
lays bare the blindness and failure of those who, unaware of 
their limitations, presume to lead us. We are witnessing not the 
integration of political solutions but their decline, and 
unfortunately there are very very few to take the place or to 
assist the usual politicians. For those who clearly see the 
difficulties of dressing up an ape in good, clean clothes and 
teaching him to behave and act creatively in a short time, 
usually turn away from such a task. It seems that we have 
attempted something too quickly and failing to strike a balance 
between our technical prowess and our true needs and 
intentions, have suffered a severe setback. We must be 
thankful, however, for the few scraps of serene vision and good 
analysis of those like Spender. They may help us yet. 
Huco MANNING 


URSA MAJOR. A Srupy or Doctor JoHNsON AND His 
Frienps. C. E. Vutuiamy. Michael Joseph. 155. 
BOSWELL. CLaupE CoLLEAR AsBoTT. Published by the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 1s. 6d. 
In this study of Dr. Johnson and his friends, Mr. Vulliamy has 
given us an account as learned as it is entertaining of the great 
bear and his background, especially his background. Nothing 
has been omitted, from a vitriolic full-length portrait of Boswell 
to vignettes of the acquaintances of Hester Thrale’s husband. 
She herself comes off badly, so badly indeed, that one feels 
a kind of sympathy for her on the rebound. She may have 
deserved all that the author says of her, yet there must have 
been something about this close friend of Dr. Johnson which 
has eluded his pen. It may be that he dips it in acid too often: 
for instance, Fanny Burney deserves something better than 
sneers at her coyness, her twitters and her trills; and surely 
the Diary which he derides has, by ‘its lively portrayal of the 
age, placed all who are interested in Dr. Johnson in Madame 
d’Arblay’s debt. Even Charlotte Lennox, authoress and trans- 
lator, was not as negligible as he makes out, or the doctor 
would not have praised her novel The Female Quixote in 
The Gentlemen’s Magazine, nor would he have contributed 
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a chapter to it himself, as it seems almost certain that he did. 

There is a modern interpretation of Dr. Johnson’s 
physical ailments and of his hypochondria; but the chief 
interest of the book lies in the analysis of relationships, the 
relationship between Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, and in 
particular between Dr. Johnson and Boswell. The author 
points out that they did not meet until the former was well 
over fifty, that the two men ‘so far from being inseparable 
companions, were very rarely together,’ and he denies that 
‘Boswell had any special importance in Johnson’s life, or that 
his personal knowledge was anything but extremely frag- 
mentary.’ He brings forward enough evidence to prove his 
points, and we are left with an impression of Boswell as a 
kind of third-rate drunken journalist. Professor Abbott in his 
little pamphlet expresses a very different opinion: for him 
the biographer is a genius in his own right, and his Journal 
‘a passionate pursuit of life, an attempt to catch the moment as 
it flies’. (Incidentally, the Professor gives an interesting account 
of the successful treasure-hunt in Fettercairn House for fresh 
Boswell papers, in which he himself took part in 1930.) It 
may be that he over-values Boswell, just as perhaps Mr. 
Vulliamy under-estimates him. May there not be yet another 
explanation of the unique Biography? Is it not possible that 
the diarist at times deliberately made mock of his illustrious 
model? Rebuffed by a snub, smarting under some insult, might 
he not have taken a subtle revenge by reporting a conversation 
in such a way as to make the ponderous phrases sound 
ridiculous? In short—may not Boswell have baited the bear? 

Be that as it may, Mr. Vulliamy contends that Dr. Johnson 
‘is not, after all, the creation of Boswell’, and his prose should 
be read for its own sake, apart from the fact that ‘Thanks to 
Boswell there are very few people in these happy islands who 
have not a vague idea of Johnson as a large, dirty, rude and 
yet lovable old man, eternally drinking tea and expressing 
himself in the glorious and irrefutable terms of British common 
sense.’ That in itself is a remarkable tribute to the vast 
personality which still looms through the mist of two centuries. 
Nevertheless, admirers of the man should of course take the 
trouble to read some of his work, if they have not already 
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done so; and if anything can induce them to take Mr. 
Vulliamy’s advice in this matter, it is Mr. Vulliamy’s own 
stimulating book, with its renewed kindling of interest in all 
that concerns Dr. Johnson. D. L. Hopman 


JAMES BEATTIE’S LONDON DIARY (edited with an 
introduction by RatpH S. WALKER). The Aberdeen 
University Press. 125. 6d. 

I doubt if Beattie’s name arouses literary associations in the 
minds of most people to-day. To those acquainted with 
the overgrown backpaths of Scottish minor verse, a rather sad 
Epitaph upon Himself, or a few carefully-poised stanzas about 
nature from The Minstrel. 

Yet, in 1773, James Beattie, Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Aberdeen University, travelled to London where he was féted 
and lionized as poet and philosopher, the checkmate to the 
infidel David Hume. The main object of the journey south was 
to secure a pension from the King. 

Dr. Beattie tells why he kept a diary of the visit—‘Formally, 
when traduced by my enemies, I have found relief in re- 
collecting the kindnesses and favourable opinions of my 
friends. I shall therefore set down here such flattering circum- 
stances in regard to publick approbation, as may hereafter prove 
a Cordial when there may be occasion for recollecting them.’ 

Poor Beattie! There was soon to be abundant occasion. Both 
his sons died of consumption, and after a long and trying 
mental illness which necessitated separation, his wife pre- 
deceased him. His own closing years were marred by ill-health 
and suffering. 

But in 1773 the great Dr. Johnson was his friend. And 
‘Ossian’ Macpherson, and Goldsmith, and innumerable ladies 
and gentlemen of noble birth were proud to know the author 
of the Essay on Truth. 

The diary is a sad, a touching document. Dr. Beattie was so 
pleased and not a little surprised at the nice things people said 
about him, that it is impossible not to rejoice with him when at 
last he gets his pension, or to be sad when one contemplates his 
closing years. For those who are students of life at the close of 
the eighteenth century, the diary is, of course, of invaluable 
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sociological interest. And when so many things have gone up 
in price in recent years, one gains some comfort on reading 
that the trip to London, a hazardous six-day journey, cost the 


alarming sum of £30! Maurice LINDSAY 


MOONDROP TO GASCONY. Anne-Mariz WALTERS. 

Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

TWENTY-YEAR OLD Anne-Marie Walters, daughter of a 
French mother and British father, was dropped by parachute 
one moonlight night in January, 1944, from a Halifax bomber 
into a French field. From then until August she was in action 
with the Resistance Movement, knowing scarcely a moment 
of comfort and none of security until she crossed the Pyrenees 
on foot to get urgent dispatches to London. Of those seven 
months this is the record, a fantastic chronicle of camouflaged 
personality, underground organization, D-day liaison work 
and sabotage exploits, often under the very noses of the 
Gestapo. Besides the nervous strain and the everyday ordeal of 
living rough, Miss Walters experienced aircraft and car 
crashes, heard of the torture or death of her best friends, and 
took part in a pitched battle with the Germans. As a writer 
she emerges from all this unscathed, adding to a complete 
avoidance of heroics, refreshing gaiety and unforced humour, 
an unfailing appreciation of niceties of scene and atmosphere 
and of the personalities of her colleagues. 

Quite apart from the absorbing, if at times bewildering, 
train of events there is exceptional interest here in the diverse 
characters of the maquisard, the households of farmers and 
shopkeepers who sheltered them, the small local characteristics 
of the French provincial scene. ‘We sat round the table 
covered with a blue and white oilcloth, the smoking onion 
soup bowl in the middle, the two bottles of wine—just plain 
ordinary bottles with plain ordinary wine, Morel cutting large 
chunks of bread with a penknife that he pulled from his pocket 
and wiped against the top of the loaf, the double coffee-pot 
warming up in the ashes of the fire and the good smell of wax 
and floor polish.” Homely details like these, the almost 
forgotten fashions and manners of French country life, the dust 
and bleaching sun of summer in the south, provide the 
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counterbalance to situations of nightmarish unreality. In them, 
it seems, Miss Walters found both inspiration and a personal 
reserve of strength. For it is only in leaving France, before the 
enemy had been finally routed, and remembering such scenes, 
that she ever shows the slightest sign of breaking down. 
ALAN WALBANK 
FIBRE. Barry SuLLIvAN. Faber. 85. 6d. 
Tue scene of this first novel is the North African Desert in that 
doubtful year 1942; its hero is a young pilot, its theme his 
struggle against defeat by fear. The scene is freshly observed, 
the pilot sincerely portrayed and the theme sensitively handled, 
but—and here appears a fault which limits the whole effect of 
the book—all remain practically static. 

Garratt, the pilot, has seen a friend on reconnaissance patrol 
go down in the sea. As a result he has a phobia about ocean- 
flying: he fears that one day he will crack and kill both himself 
and his crew. The phobia is complicated by another fear, that 
if he makes his feelings known he will be categorized L.M.F.— 
lacking moral fibre—and grounded. For in spite of present 
dread the only element for him is the air. In this tormented 
state, hypersensitive to chance remarks and casual attitudes, 
Garratt faces friends, crew, C.O., and calls of duty throughout 
the story. He vacillates, always shrinking from any decisive 
course of action, until deus ex machina in the shape of a beached 
mine which fortuitously kills his closest friends, somehow 
releases the tension of his mind and restores the chance of 
eventual self mastery. 

The accessories to this introspective central theme are 
promisingly done. There is a well-drawn station commander, 
neat sketches of a news correspondent, an Australian, a bat- 
man, and the background of squadron life is there without 
becoming obtrusive. But, although one feels sympathy for the 
suffering pilot and realizes the corrosive nature of his indecision 
it really needed the riper skill of a Sassoon to invest such a state 
of mind with those psychological substitutes for action which 
are here so manifestly lacking. Sherston’s memoirs, however, 
did not appear until a decade after the event. It is, therefore, in 
itself, an achievement worthy of notice if one war-book already 
has at least moved away from reportage. ALAN WALBANK 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. By WILLiaAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Produced by Glen Byam Shaw; with Edith Evans, Godfrey 
Tearle, etc. Piccadilly Theatre. 

One of the reasons for the present encouraging popularity of 

Shakespeare is the realization of actors that he must be acted; 

you cannot ‘throw away’ Shakespeare—if you do, you throw 

away your audiences as well. The great virtue of Laurence 

Olivier’s Lear was that he acted him from start to finish. If 

some of the feeling went by the board in the process and in 

the great passages he was not as moving as some other Lears 

I have seen, nevertheless there was no doubting the vigour of 

his performance. Sometimes it was a little too vigorous for the 

réle, and at others even Lear’s age was so strongly emphasized 
that one wondered the old man could deliver the speeches. To 
anyone who had seen this actor’s Oedipus and Shallow I think 
there were few surprises in the performance. Like the pro- 
duction as a whole, it lacked that final spark of imagination 
which made all the difference to Alec Guinness’s Fool. But 
there was no doubting the completeness of the performance. 

All that was missing was the final quality which would have 

given us the feeling of Lear in being, instead of being brilliantly 

acted. I think one may say that Mr. Olivier had looked 
at Lear and performed him brilliantly, but with Mr’Guinness 
one felt that he had looked at Shakespeare and simply was the 

Fool in being. 

This is the first Fool I have seen which really brought out 
the character’s love for Lear, and that aspect of being his lost 
son, the son he never had, who took the place of the banished 
Cordelia, which is so implicit in the text. Though this Fool was 
full of pathos, Mr. Guinness’s performance had a sure strong 
‘line’ to it and this, too, is true of Godfrey Tearle’s Antony at 
the Piccadilly theatre. 

Like Mr. Guinness’s Fool, this Antony is one of those 
performances which one instinctively feels comes near to 
Shakespeare’s intention. Mr. Tearle was once, at the Royal 
Court theatre, the best Othello I have so far seen, but that 
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was small compared to his present Antony. Here are imagina- 
tion, voice, bearing, and breathing. This Antony has lived. 
The production stresses a little cheaply his rivalry with Cesar, 
who is made to look like Napoleon, and a Pompey from the 
wrong age-group is given a very odd accent. But Mr. Tearle is 
not put out. Here is the famous general, the warrior with 
other lives behind him. All this, and nearly all else that the 
part demands, Mr. Tearle gave with a consummate technique 
which was the instrument of his feeling. One had to force one’s 
self to be aware of his timing, but it was an effort worth the 
making, for the extra pleasure it gave to one’s appreciation of 
his orchestrating of the speeches. 

Edith Evans did not seem to me so fortunate in her in- 
terpretation of Cleopatra. She has played the part before, and 
this time I felt there were moments when she seemed reprodu- 
cing rather than creating an interpretation. On the day on 
which I saw her there was a strain in the upper register of her 
voice and it was on this that she seemed to have elected to stay. 

The dresses, moreover, would not have helped any actress. 
The impression aimed at I take to be eighteenth-century. 
That is all very well. You could do Macbeth a la Mrs. Siddons, 
and a notable As You Like It was a Watteau production at the 
old Old Vic, with Dame Edith herself as a Boy Blue Rosalind. 
But Antony and Cleopatra is instinct with Egypt. If you wish to 
break away completely from comparisons with the film of 
Shaw’s play, the only thing you can do is to play in modern 
dress; this after all was what Garrick was doing. To ask us to 
accept Dame Edith in looped hair and hooped skirts is giving 
that actress altogether too much to contend with. It reminds 
us of her réles in eighteenth-century comedy and seems to have 
affected her conception of Cleopatra, for she is most at home 
with the lighter aspects than with the emotional. I found also 
that the production took away from many of Cleopatra’s 
rightful effects. The permanent set had something of the 
appearance of an Underground booking-hall. There was a 
curving staircase across the stage, and under this, in a recess, 
Cleopatra was frequently ‘discovered’. The discovery was 
achieved by means of a sliding door, of quite remarkable 
noisiness. Not only did one feel the fiery spirit of Cleopatra 
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was being unnecessarily cooped up but the spell of Shakespeare 
was dissipated by inevitable and involuntary concern for 
Dame Edith having to begin her big scenes when a door had 
just slid back about an inch from her nose. 

This matter of scene-shifting is one to which modern 
producers of Shakespeare must attend. There is a welcome 
exploration of any means which will ensure swift running of 
the action. In many ways our twentieth-century producing 
must be nearer that of Shakespeare’s time in this regard than 
at any time since the Globe was burnt. But both in Lear and 
Antony and Cleopatra our attention was diverted from the verse 
by the groaning and wheezing of stage machinery as doors slid 
or folding screens were wheeled into position. This was 
particularly noticeable in Lear, which after all contains a 
number of profound statements made by a poet who had not 
only resolved them but had set them in unequalled language. 
It is intolerable that we should have that language’s cadences 
interrupted by the onrush of stage-hands. Moreover, there 
should be unity of style. Lear gave us different houses for 
Goneril and Regan, but the same row of hills did duty for 
what should have been different landscapes. We had thunder 
and lightning in the storm scenes, but we also had no less than 
eight spotlights at the critical moments, which dispelled 
illusion, and [I still think something more should be made of 
Lear’s drunken knights, since their dismissal is one of the points 
in the action. Lear after all was a king and a few extras in 
ill- fitting hose are as little help as are the extremely unregal 
cloaks given to Cleopatra. Apart from the clothes and the set, 
Mr. Byam Shaw has given us at the Piccadilly a producuaa 
which is thoughtful and full of interest, and several of the 
younger actors and actresses in the cast bear watching. 

H. K. FisHer 
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| D eitatreke Frank Smythe is always restorative. Especially 
in days when our language, both spoken and written, 
is becoming bureaucratically debased, is it a pleasure 
to read serenely simple English (a delight and reassurance 
offered also by Scott Russell in his lately published Mountain 
Prospect and abundant in Dorothy Richards’ recent article in 
these pages). Moreover, there is always in Smythe’s books 
a glowing token of the invincibility of the human spirit and 
of the sweetness which comes from strength rightly used. Both 
these qualities, I may be forgiven for thinking, we are more 
than ever grateful for to-day. 

Of all Smythe’s books I find that it is The Valley of Flowers 
which I return to with the greatest zest in iron days. The 
opening words give fair promise, ‘this is the story of four happy 
months’—so simple to say, so difficult to achieve—and that 
promise is amply fulfilled in the following three hundred-odd 
pages. But above all, there is the remark of the Tibetan, ‘we do 
not want your civilization in Tibet, for wherever it is established 
it brings unhappiness and war.’ 

I do not quote that to add fuel (ironic metaphor!) to our 
present discontents. I agree, and wholeheartedly, with the 
Tibetan; but being not yet Tibetan myself, I would add to his 
indictment the saving grace, ‘as yet.’ I still believe most 
obstinately that just as formerly separate human beings could 
not live without fighting individually among themselves till law 
and order was established, so will in time nations learn. Jn 
time—if that is granted us; or, rather, if we insist on it, since 
nothing is given us in this life and as for the next, we know it 
has to be earned. 

Civilization as we know it is, it seems to me, only a blue- 
print and it would be a pity to let the horrors through which 
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we are, we hope, passing cause us to scrap it before it is put 
into action. 

It is very easy, and in some quarters fashionable, to talk 
about the end of civilization, and those who indulge their 
vertigo in this way tend to make use of the adage “Coming 
events cast their shadows before’. They may do, but usually we 
can’t see even the shadows because we are still blinded by 
past events. Dawns begin slowly, sunsets are apt to end in 
a blaze. The despair, or even only the discomfort, which 
many of us are apt to see ahead has little to do with the future; 
it is the shadow thrown by the past—a past of mismanagement, 
of being just as foolish after an event as before it, of looking at 
to-day in terms of yesterday. And if to-day is treated like that, 
what chance has to-morrow? 

The boring thing about our present substitute for life is 
not, to take a concrete example, that there should be 
insufficient coal or, therefore, electricity. It is that we should 
still talk as if these commodities belonged to the future. The 
chilling thing about the weather is not that it should be 
adverse, but that we have not learned to tame it. I know a 
place in Europe, twelve hours or less from London, where 
they have not seen a film and have no motor cars. . . but there, 
at twenty-four degrees below zero you can eat your lunch on 
the snow and realize you are at last feeling well. Return to 
motor cars and films, and the same you, at the same tempera- 
ture, shrivels, sickens, and sulks. It is part of our hardship 
that our civilization is conducted most of the time in an 
atmosphere of sulks engendered by unacknowledged sickness. 
To say this is not to decry civilization, but to say that it has 
not gone far enough. Motor cars and films are but the first 
scratchings of humanity, that frozen hen, on a soil it knows 
contains the golden egg it has to lay. There is no doubt about 
that—it must lay. But there is a difference between golden 
eggs and the ordinary, if forgotten, kind. You can’t incubate 
a golden egg with nightlights. You need—forgive me for 
mentioning it—the atom. 

It is of course typical that Western man, that Cain, made 
his first use of it with bombs. But do we or do we not 
remember that the news of the holocaust it created (a strange 
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word to use!) was introduced to us as the arrival of atomic 
energy . . . it was going to light our cities for us, warm our 
homes, bring wealth to all (most uneconomic atom!) and of 
course solve unemployment in the best way of all—make us all 
workless by making work forgotten. What has happened to it, 
this atomic energy? It appears to be a twin of which the other, 
atomic lassitude, has got the upper hand. 

There is such a thing as glacier lassitude; but it does not 
prevent men scaling peaks. And life is a peak, like all peaks 
its great attraction being to see what lies behind, still challeng- 
ing, still scaleable. You don’t scale peaks with string as ropes, 
paper-knives as an ice-axe, or ostrich-feathered mules as boots. 
You don’t, viewing the oncome of the twenty-first century, 
plan in terms of coal and terrestrial transport. You know 
whole streets could be warmed and lit as now they are (if 
circumstances are favourable) connected to cold water and 
telephone. You know street lamps are out of date, trains 
obsolescent, and all ugliness unnecessary. Physical pain is 
evitable and we have it in our power to have whole minds, 
living and working far longer. You know this, as you live in 
a shambles of scrap-heap defunctionalism. And because you 
know it you go on, not like ants in self-righteous activity, 
but like the coral insect, building though it is submerged. 
Pushing towards that peak it has in its mind, until it finds it 
has created that very peak from itself. For the Matterhorns 
we master are those in our mind. Our minds are still of our 
own making—though they receive small nourishment in a 
country whose paid governors’ first action in crisis is to cut 
off the much-vaunted Third Programme (elsewhere it would 
have been the First) and lump all periodicals, whether they 
be Christianity’s Quarterly or Tiny Tots Tantrums, under the 
same binding ban. 

Culture may go, crooning must remain. So we find ourselves 
in the elegant position of seeing the U.S.S.R. inveigh against 
its choirs singing ‘Tipperary’ whilst we have to listen, when 
allowed, to Tennessee. ... 

But not for long. The mind always wins. 
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The Emptiness and Worthlessness of the World 
Sion Cent. (fl. 1400-1430) 
(translated from the Welsh by Gwyn Williams) 


Woeful is the earthly body, 
a sermon, a cold thing, this world. 
To-day a golden gay man has 
fields and rings and precious stones; 
scarlet ample and camlet 
and fair silk, if that’s fame; 
fine bulls and plum trees, 
servants and hawks and wine. 
He rides on Gascon stallions 
ahead and all are humble. 
To ask for a small-holding 
in his estate is outrage; 
he sinks the poor man to a seat 
under his hand and steals his place. 
He steals the poor man’s cottage 
and then the next man’s acre. 
He’ll steal the oats under the ash, 
the innocent man’s hay. 
He’ll take two hundred cattle; 
gather the cattle, jail the man. 
Vain for a faulty claything 
to gather goods and die on a day. 
From naked clay he came, darkly; 
in ashes coldly he goes. 
Yesterday he wouldn’t give 
two good cows for two of God’s! 
To-day in earth he’s nothing 
now all his goods are gone. 
Pain’s at its full when he goes ther 
under that cover of earth; 
his bed will be too low, 
his head will touch the rafter. 
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The shroud’s his tight-bound kirtle, 
his heavy cradle the earth. 

The porter over his head 

is black nightmarish earth, 

his brave body in box of oak, 

his nose a dismal grey. 

His corslet the dark soil, 

its fringes now are rusted, 

his tunic of wood, what longings, 
his shirt without sleeve or shape, 
his journey sure into this earth, 

his arms across his breast. 

The paths are empty where was wine 
and his cook leaves his kitchen; 

his dogs in the empty hall 

and his stallions doubt him now. 
His wife in the wine-filled building 
properly takes a second man; 

his proud lime-washed mansion 

a little coffin from the world. 

The land’s wealth lets him go 
down with nothing in his hand. 


When in his reverend coffin 

he hurries from hall to church, 

no girl with speaking look 

no sound man follows beyond the grave. 
No marvel of a slim girl 

slips a hand under that sheet. 

No grieving will hold out 

nor lie a month on his grave. 
When he’s been there an hour, 
the man with the long yellow hair, 
in that dark house an ugly toad, 

if he wakes, will tend his bed. 
Likelier under that stone’s back 
are fat worms than gay branches; 
oftener in that dark-floored vault 
are coffins than great stallions. 
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The pious choir dislikes 

contact with his executors, 

and the three hundred pounds 
they’re paid to sing their office, 
his kindred will rejoice 

if that lasts out three masses. 
There the soul will have 

no palace, precedence or rank, 
no bright adornment, no idols, 
nothing but what it did for God. 


Where are the fair towers? the home town? 
the many courts, the menials? 

Where the chimneyed houses, the land? 
Where the high office to the fitting? 

Where are the tasty morsels, the new dishes, 
the roast meat and the cook? 

Where’s the wine, the birds, the boughs 
that were carried through the land? 

The sweet mead cellar, the kitchen 

under the hill, the cellar of wine? 

Where’s the trip to England? the craftsmen, 
the sweet poets, the high tables? 

The loving well-kept dogs, 

the flock of swans, the great stallions? 

The many trappings, the treasure, 

the many goods on sea and land? 

The wooden hall newly enclosed, 

the palaces, the palisades? 

There he has no small holding 

but seven feet, man’s finish. 

The body that was in purple 

in a chest near the choir’s edge; 

the soul doesn’t know there, 

dimmed of knowledge, where to go. 


For the tyranny he practised, 

his heresies whilst he lived, 

too late in that black day, 
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as I’m a man, to have remorse. 
There he’ll reward no one 

of his hundred men, he sleeps too long. 
No one or two men follow; 

no triumph, no bearing of arms. 
He'll love no girl, nor be greeted, 
nor stride through county or court. 
Carousing he’ll call for no mead 
nor festive sally from that small cell. 
I wouldn’t put a leek top 

on his carrion beyond the screen. 
His soul in lowly shuttling 

from ice to fire is bitter chill, 

where he bears, no art may hide it, 
the fellowship of inescapable cold. 
How can frost hail cure this? 

Stop! the pit’s air is bleak. 

Pools, ovens of hell, cauldrons, 
dragons and devil’s images ; 

O see each worm, power of Christ! 
horned and craggy and grim. 

To see each devil’s hand full 

of crooked cooking spits, 

and the darkness of its smoke 

a full treacherous speedy flood. 
That’s a sad place, may Christ keep 
all men from going to it. 


Think that there’s a worldly state 
bears many men to the devil. 
Saint Benedict of the faith says 
that God grants only one heaven. 
Therefore, o warning word, 

even Mary’s aid brings but one. 
Let not man grasp for the good 
of frequent lust his heaven here 
lest he lose, say the praise-masters, 
through this sin eternal heaven. 
There day without night is shown, 
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health without late long sickness; 
and joy of the colour of the face 
of heaven’s land, above all wealth. 
Earth won’t last, nest-twig linking; 
heaven above will last for ever, 
unbroken, all men one word, 
without end. Amen, Son of Mary. 


Gwyn WIu1aMs is forty-two and was educated at Aberystwyth and 
Oxford. He was a collaborator in ‘Personal Landscape’ (Poetry, London), 
author of ‘The Rent that’s due to Love’, and of an anthology of Welsh 
poems with translations into English which is to be published shortly. He has 
had poems printed in ‘Wales’, ‘The Welsh Review’, “The Listener’, etc., 
and has just completed two plays, and a novel of Cardiganshire life. He is now 
Assistant Professor of English at Alexandria University. 


THE ANCIENTS OF THE WORLD 
by R. S. THomas 


The salmon lying in the depths of Llyn Llifon, 
Secretly as a thought in a dark mind, 

Is not so old as the owl of Cwm Cawlyd 

That tells her sorrow nightly on the wind. 


The ousel singing in the woods of Cilgwri, 
Tirelessly as a stream over the mossed stones, 
Is not so old as the toad of Cors Fochno 

That feels the cold skin sagging round his bones. 


The toad and the ousel, and the stag of Rhedynfre, 
That has cropped each leaf from the tree of life, 
Are not so old as the owl of Cwm Cawlyd 

That the proud eagle would have to wife. 
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OR all right-thinking men who prize imagination above 

blue-books and creation above criticism, there will be no 
long proof needed that with the emperor Arthur medieval 
Wales made her greatest contribution to the civilization of 
Western Christendom. For Arthur was to grow from warlock- 
warrior and dux bellorum into the manly ideal of half a millen- 
nium, and since the ideal included courage, piety and good 
faith, wisdom, gentleness, and all-embracing magnanimity, it 
is no surprise and no dishonour to mankind that no merely 
human figure has rivalled him in the world’s admiration— 
though he has touched its affections less close than some others. 
The stranger then that there have been few to inquire whether 
this same Wales offered Christendom a commensurate 
conception of womanhood. Enid and Elen of the Hosts, 
Luned and Gwenhwyfar: perhaps the question has been left 
unanswered by those who considering all such ladies in their 
turn and finding them light in the balances of perfection, have 
not looked beyond them to Branwen daughter of Llyr, whose 
unhappy story is related in the second of the Four Branches 
of the Mabinogi. For it is in this gentle and lovely princess, 
the Welsh ‘Lady, of Sorrows’, that the ideal will be found. 
That it was an ideal worthy of the creators of Arthur is now 
to be demonstrated. ; 

The eleven prose tales which comprise the so-called Mabin- 
ogion are collectively one of the masterpieces of European 
medieval literature; among the eleven, the Four Branches of 
the Mabinogi are admittedly pre-eminent; there are grounds 
for reckoning the story of Branwen supreme over all. Branwen 
was the daughter of Llyr, and her brothers were Bran the 
Blessed (Bendigeidfran), crowned king of the Island of 
Britain, and Manawydan; her half-brothers were the ferocious 
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Efnisien and the peacemaker Nisien. To them at Harlech 
comes Matholwch king of Ireland, seeking Branwen in 
marriage. But Efnisien, furious that his consent has not been 
sought, mutilates Matholwch’s horses, and it is only by the 
generosity of Bran that peace is restored. Branwen crosses 
with her husband to Ireland, where her son Gwern is born, 
but soon his friends and kinsmen, remembering the insult in 
Wales, force Matholwch to set Branwen aside and humiliate 
her. She sends a starling to Wales with a letter of her woes, 
and the men of the Island of the Mighty cross over to her aid. 
Peace is made between the hosts, but the implacable Efnisien, 
even as the kingdom of Ireland is conferred on the infant 
Gwern, kills the boy by hurling him into the fire. A tremendous 
battle rages, and ends with the annihilation of the Irish and 
the return of seven Welsh survivors to their own country, 
taking with them Branwen and the head of Bran. But Bran- 
wen’s heart is broken and she dies as she reaches land. The seven, 
hearing that Caswallawn has conquered Britain in their ab- 
sence, dwell feasting with the Head for fourscore years, until 
they must set out to bury it in the White Mount in London. 
The number of words in this justly-famous story does not 
exceed six thousand; the number employed directly upon 
Branwen herself may be one-sixth as many. One remembers 
that of more than three thousand lines in King Lear Shake- 
speare gave less than a hundred to Cordelia. This is not the 
only way to work, of course; other methods, other triumphs; 
an Anna, a Clarissa, an Emma Bovary are not created so. Of 
these women of the novel we have what may be called a ‘day 
by day’ apprehension; they are to be apprehended with all 
our five senses, as well as by our rational and emotive pro- 
cesses. Thus we know their appearance almost as we know our 
own; we know their colours and complexions, their coiffures 
and perfumes, their déshabille of a morning, their splendour 
by night; the way they walk or sit, the quality of voice, smile, 
and laughter, nothing of these is shadowed or uncertain. 
Still more we know the mind invested in its house of flesh; 
thoughts and feelings to the last heartbeat; tastes, principles, 
habits, prejudices, passions, inhibitions; what they hope for, 
their joys and fears, and the telling trivialities. We know them 
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as we are fit to know few living women, observed as they are, 
interpreted and experienced in the deep heart’s core, with an 
artist’s intensity of vision which leaves our own poor jog-trot 
perception far, far behind. We know them, that is, as most 
men know their mothers, as some know their wives and 
sweethearts, and as a few here and there know their children. 
Branwen, on the other hand, is apprehended as individual, 
type, and symbol, and it is hard to assess the comparative 
importance of the three. Our awareness of personality, values 
and destiny is more complete for our knowing her; not only is 
she intensely realized as one particular woman lodged in 
space and time, but she is the type of all gentle creatures who 
suffer under the passionate stupidity of men, and the symbol 
of that redressing principle of goodness without which the 
Matholwchs and Efnisiens would soon tumble our world to 
irremediable ruin. 

The artistic analogy with Cordelia may be pushed further. 
The impression made on our minds by Cordelia derives not 
only from her share in the action of King Lear, but from all 
that action, and above all from her association with so 
tremendous a figure as the rack-brained tortured king, and 
the contrast as between purity and filth with her sisters 
Regan and Goneril. Similarly Branwen’s significance is 
enlarged by all else in the Second Branch of the Mabinogi. 
The serene opening, where Bendigeidfran and his brothers 
see from the high rock of Harlech the thirteen ships of 
Matholwch nearing them with an easy swift motion; the tale 
of the White House in Ireland and the escape of Llasar Llaes 
Gyfnewid and his wife to Wales; Bran’s wading the deep 
water that separated the two kingdoms and his bridging the 
Shannon with his body while the host passes through over 
him; and above all the majesty and beauty of the Assembly 
of the Wondrous Head—all these add majesty and beauty 
to Branwen too. For with all its clarity and precision the story 
of Branwen achieves that timelessness and transcendence of 
geographical setting which is a characteristic of the supreme 
achievements of art; and timelessness and universality are 
characteristics of Branwen the woman—and of Branwen the 
ideal of womanhood. Again, there is no impropriety in 
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comparing Bran the Blessed with Lear. To the men who first 
spoke his name, in the Celtic dawn, he was a god and son of 
a god. Now, as king, he retains: his godlike nature. Among 
the men of the Island of the Mighty he is as distinguished for 
wisdom and grandeur, for benevolence and regality, as for 
his superhuman stature and irresistible power. This is the 
vast inviolable being who supports Branwen between his 
shield and his shoulder; no house, no ship was ever big enough 
to contain him; his death is as the ending of a world, and 
when the seven survivors reach Cymru it is to find that a 
world has indeed ended and that the Island of Britain has 
turned to the hand of the sons of Beli. To Bendigeidfran 
Branwen is own sister, as to the chaste, forbearing Manawydan 
and Nisien the peacemaker. She is worthy of them, and they 
of her. Of Efnisien’s réle there will be more to say later. 

What may be called formal description of Branwen is 
limited to two sentences, one triadic and both conventional. 
She is ‘one of the three prif rient of this Island,’ and ‘Fairest 
maiden in the world was she.’ What are we to read into these 
brevities? 

For the first one must bow respectfully to Professor Ifor 
Williams’s note on rient in his Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi (Cardiff 
1930). The Professor’s is that rare and luminous scholarship 
which operates with the transfiguring power of genius upon 
ancient writings. For the customary translation (and meaning) 
of ‘chief ladies—and Branwen might well be one of the 
Three Chief Ladies of this Island—he carries to practical 
certainty the hitherto tentative case for considering rieni as 
cognate with Greek progonoi and Latin progenies,—ii. Branwen 
is one of the three ‘first (primal or foremost?) parents’ or 
‘matriarchs’ of this Island, though this last may strike to-day’s 
reader as a ponderous word for one so gentle, so forgiving, 
and at last so sadly broken. Since the triad referred to has not 
been preserved, we may make such reasonable ascriptions as 
we will for her two peers; where all is uncertain, Rhiannon 
mother of Pryderi and Aranrhod mother of Lleu are the 
Professor’s not unpleasing guesses for the companions of 
Branwen mother of Gwern. 

‘Fairest maiden in the world was she.’ A comment spare and 
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notable: what shall we make of it? It is surely worth notice 
that while all the other tales of the Mabinogion offer descrip- 
tions, sometimes brief, sometimes detailed, but always highly 
stylized, of the women who play parts in them, the author of 
the Four Branches never allows himself more than the kind 
of sentence we have above. By way of contrast, here is Olwen, 
the beloved of Culhwch. ‘So she came, with a robe of flame- 
red silk about her, and around the maiden’s neck a torque of 
red gold, and precious pearls thereon and rubies. Yellower 
was her head than the flower of the broom, whiter was her 
flesh than the foam of the wave; whiter were her palms and 
her fingers than the petals of the marsh trefoil from amidst 
the fine gravel of a welling spring. The eye of the mewed 
hawk, nor the eye of the thrice mewed falcon, never an eye 
was there fairer than hers. Whiter were her breasts than the 
breast of the white swan, redder were her cheeks than the 
reddest foxgloves. Whoso beheld her would be filled with 
love of her. Four white trefoils sprang up behind her, wherever 
she trod; and for that reason was she called Olwen (White- 
track).’ It was in such guise, such bright investiture, that 
Dafydd ap Gwilym saw his Morfudd: 


A’i lliw fal Bronwen ferch Llyr 
(And her hue like Bronwen daughter of Llyr). 


Her hair is yellow corn tumbled on copper, or it is tapestry of 
gold, her forehead is a lily, her arms are fetters white as snow, 
her breast outdoes the white breast of a gull. Her lips are 
foxgloves, on the cheek’s white glows a crimson rose. And of 
Estrildis the bride of Locrine (she is Esyllt in Jesus MS. 
LXI) we read that neither famed ivory nor the snow new- 
fallen nor any lily might surpass her flesh’s whiteness. 

This whiteness is constant even when the lady is dark. For 
all the black cascading of her hair, Dyddgu’s skin is white as 
Morfudd’s, and the dark eyebrows of the nun Gwenonwy 
were written on the pale parchment of her face to inflame 
the heart of Dafydd. All, all are foam-white maidens. The 
most quoted passage in Peredur tells how the hero saw a she- 
hawk kill a duck on snow which had fallen overnight; then 
a raven alighted on the bird’s flesh, and Peredur fell into 
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meditation. ‘I was thinking of the lady I love best,’ he ex- 
plained to Gwalchmei. ‘This is the reason why remembrance 
thereof came to me: I was looking on the snow and the raven, 
and the blood-drops of the duck which the she-hawk had 
killed in the snow. And I was thinking how similar was the 
exceeding whiteness of her flesh to the snow, and the exceeding 
blackness of her hair and her brows to the raven, and the 
two red spots that were in her cheeks to the two drops of 
blood.’ Gwalchmei, ‘with his olde curteisye,’ hears him out 
with patience and approval: “Those were not ungentle 
thoughts,’ and thinks it not excessive that he should break 
Cei’s arm and shoulder-blade and trample him under his 
horse’s hooves twenty-one times for interrupting such knightly 
rumination. 

The question to be considered is whether the women of the 
Four Branches, and Branwen in especial, suffer in comparison 
with these glowing creatures from sources as different as 
Culhwch and Olwen, the most primitive part of the Mabinogion, 
and the late Arthurian romances with their maidens ‘fairer 
than Gwenhwyfar, Arthur’s wife, when she was ever fairest 
on Christmas Day or Easter Day at Mass.’ The lyric descrip- 
tion of Olwen, it must be remembered, is a tour-de-force by 
a self-conscious and exultant artist, not only lovely in itself, 
but still lovelier against the grotesques and gramaries in 
which he usually delighted. It is an angel face among gar- 
goyles. Yet such is the genius of the other redactor that even 
those best acquainted with his work are surprised to find that 
their very real sensation of Rhiannon’s, Branwen’s, Blodeuedd’s 
beauty is almost entirely self-induced. Golden and white 
Branwen assuredly was: her name sets her among the blonde 
beauties of this Island. But the particularities? Let each man 
see her as he will, perhaps with Gwern like a golden Madonna 
of Crivelli’s, her copper hair withdrawn in a wave under a 
white fillet, itself almost hidden by the green brocaded 
headdress. About the lily forehead is a chaplet of pearls with 
one deep ruby glowing at its centre. The face is soft and gentle 
as a dove’s breast, bland with fulfilment yet how open to grief. 
The throat gleams against the dark red gown, the hands 
emerge from heavy sleeves, pale, long and thin. The Child 
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stands on a balcony beside her, so that his forehead is pressed 
to hers; a sturdy wheaten-headed boy with round grave face, 
plump body, and strong legs. His elbow keeps to his side, but 
the forearm is lifted; the two small fingers have curled into 
the palm, but the rest of the hand is raised in shy and formal 
greeting. Nothing could be further from Celtic convention, 
but it shares the same timelessness as the Second Branch, and 
the same transcending beauty. 

To say that Branwen is unique for her gentleness is not 
enough. Who could be gentler than Olwen, milder than 
Goewin, more patient than the Rhiannon of the end of 
Pwyll? But Olwen is cast for a passive rédle, Goewin is little 
more than an instrument for the development of the mabinogi 
of Math, and between Rhiannon the discomfiter of Gwawl 
and Rhiannon the mother of Pryderi there is the difference, 
weakened it is true, between the perilous maiden of legend 
and the exemplary behaviour of that same maiden married. 
But Branwen’s gentleness is all her being, and this not because 
she is timorous, insipid, or slack of spirit. For this is a regal 
lady, aye, every inch a queen, in dignity and graciousness not 
to be outdone by Rhiannon, by Wealhtheow, or by any blue- 
eyed consort of a northern king. Nor is she submissive to 
insult and injury: she will bake in the court and, since she 
needs must, endure that vile boxing of her ears at the fouled 
hands of the butcher, but meantime she is rearing the 
starling to bear the letter of her woes back to her brother in 
Arfon. Her answer to the Irishmen sent to ask her counsel 
regarding the forest and the mountain that were seen upon 
the deep is not that of a weakling. ‘Lady,’ they asked, ‘what 
thinkest thou that is?’ “Though lady I am not,’ she rebukes 
them, ‘I know what that is.’ And then, strongly: “he men 
of the Island of the Mighty on their way over, having heard 
of my woes and my humiliation.’ Further, she is a lady fit for 
affairs of state. It was by her counsel that a truce was made 
between Matholwch and Bendigeidfran. ‘And lest the land be 
laid waste she did that.’ 

In nothing is she more queenly than in this her peace- 
making: fridusibb folca ‘the people’s pledge of peace,’ freodo- 
webbe, ‘peace-weaver’, as the Old English poet has it. Not for 
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Branwen the lust for revenge, the grim whettings of Edda 
and saga. She is no Heledd (for the proud maiden is known to 
Welsh heroic story too) in arrogance and pride bringing 
disaster and death upon the men of Pengwern and lamenting 
too late the fall of Cynddylan. She has no wish that Ireland 
be laid waste for her sake. The sprete injuria forme is not to be 
weighed against the embroiling of Britain. It is not Branwen’s 
summons, nor Bendigeidfran’s godlike response which batters 
their world to shards, but the hate and ferocity of Efnisien. 
For him the blood of Matholwch runs in Gwern’s veins. For 
Branwen’s share in the boy, and thereby his own, he has no 
more regard than Signy of the Volsungs for her children by 
Siggeir, and he destroys his nephew in such monstrous rage as 
had led him to cut off the ears and lips and tails of Matholwch’s 
horses. Think what an admired figure this Efnisien would be 
in the revenge-ridden literature of the North—the warrior 
implacable when all .others were reconciled, fit friend of 
Starkad. What blood-eagles he would cut in the backs of the 
dying; how inbrued his forearms, how fell his brow. Had his 
story been known to the skalds, they would have taken it over 
if only for its desperate close. In the last fatal battle the Irish 
had a peir dadeni, or Cauldron of Rebirth, into which they 
threw their dead, who arose on the morrow as good fighting 
men as before, save that they were unable to speak. ‘And then 
when Efnisien saw the dead bodies, without room being found 
anywhere for the men of the Island of the Mighty, he said in 
his heart, “‘Alas, God,”’ said he, ‘‘woe is me that I should be the 
cause of this heap of the men of the Island of the Mighty. 
And shame on me,” said he, “‘if I seek no deliverance there- 
from.” And he crept in among the dead bodies of the Irish, 
and two bare-breeched Irishmen came to him and cast him 
into the cauldron as though he were an Irishman. He stretched 
himself out in the cauldron, so that the cauldron burst into 
four pieces, and his heart burst also.’ 

If we believe that the author of the Four Branches of the 
Mabinogi was one of the great artists (and artificers) of the 
Middle Ages (and I cannot see the wherefore of disbelief in 
anyone qualified to offer an opinion), we must believe further 
that he neither blundered into nor was uncalculating of those 
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powerful juxtapositions we find in his work. The most impres- 
sive of them is now before us. When Efnisien looked on the 
British slain, ‘ Alas, God,’ he said in his heart, ‘woe is me that 
I should be the cause of this heap of the men of the Island of the 
Mighty. And shame on me if I seek no deliverence therefrom.’ 
And he burst asunder the cauldron, and his heart with it. 
But when Branwen is brought back to Wales, to Aber Alaw, 
‘she looked on Jreland and the Island of the Mighty, what she 
might see of them. ‘“‘Alas, Son of God,” said she, ‘‘woe is me that 
ever I was born! Two good islands have been laid waste because 
of me.”’ And she heaved a great sigh, and with that broke her 
heart. A four-sided grave was made for her, and she was 
buried there on the bank of the Alaw.’ 

The narrative force and spiritual beauty of these two 
passages, considered separately, may cause us to forget that 
they were not intended to be considered save together. Our 
author is no dealer in purple passages. That in this portion 
of Branwen he has set Efnisien’s murderous valour over and 
against the sweet, forgiving nature of his sister cannot, I think, 
for one moment be doubted by anyone who heeds the com- 
parison of action and contrast of spirit which makes both 
passages richer when read together than when admired apart. 
What zs open to doubt is whether the author is here deliber- 
ately setting the Heroic ideal over against the Christian. Yet 
with or without intention that is precisely what he has done. 

Few temptations are more insidious, and none more 
fraught with peril, than to supply an unknown author with 
purpose and aim. It is possible that this same contrast between 
brother and sister existed in the earliest traditions of Llyr, 
hundreds of years before the Age of the Saints, and that in the 
eleventh century redaction we have merely a more poignant 
expression of it. It is equally possible that in those traditions 
Branwen figured as the ‘proud maiden’ who brings death and 
destruction upon land and people alike. Speculation of this 
kind is fascinating and not without profit, but it remains 
speculation. Present wisdom is rather to consider the story as 
we have it. The question then intrudes: If we are not to see 
Christian influences in Branwen, where in profane medieval 
literature are they to be sought? We are now on the verge of 
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a subject huge as a mountain, dark as a forest, with many an 
ignis fatuus to lead poor searchers astray; but to the writer it 
seems that such influences are undoubted, and that the 
modification of Branwen’s character is of a kind comparable 
with that of the Old English Beowulf and many a saga 
personage. But the tact with which our author has assimilated 
Christian elements cannot be overpraised. He has done it 
without distorting or condemning whatever had come down 
to him from the remotest pagan antiquity. 

This then is the ideal of womanhood offered by the second 
of the Four Branches of the Mabinogi. Here as in England 
and the Germanic North we must conclude that pagan good 
was insufficient for a man moving within the Christian 
tradition. Its values, excellent as they were, fell short of full 
virtue. Above all it lacked forgiveness. Heroic literature is 
rich in men and women of superhuman (or all too human) 
purpose and fury, doomed by their loyalties to bring down on 
friend and foe, and inevitably on themselves, unending pain 
and sorrow. Gudrun, Brynhild, and Signy in the Volsung and 
Nibelung cycles, Rosamund among the Lombards, Thorgerd, 
Hildigunna, and the other Gudrun in the sagas, Hervor and 
Sigrun in the Eddic lays, and the Welsh Heledd are examples 
enough of the women. On the other hand, there are such pale, 
pathetic and wronged creatures as Swanhild, Bothvild, and 
the unnamed bride of Ingeld. Alongside these the genius of an 
unknown man of Dyfed, writing early in the second half of 
the eleventh century, has set the figure of Branwen, a woman 
not irresolute, timorous, nor passion’s pawn, but gentle, 
gracious, and forgiving. No other woman of their literature has 
left so deep or lasting an impression on the hearts of her 
countrymen. It would be matter for a separate study, and 
for an abler hand, to wonder why the world which embraced 
Arthur and made him its own should reject this noble lady. 
It is tempting to a Welshman to conclude brusquely that she 
was too good for it. 
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rN Mr. Gaythorne came along the green road over the 
shoulder of the hill, the boys saw him and came whooping 
towards him, hailing him with hands clasped above their 
heads, their bodies naked and brown, all except little Hugh— 
who wore his sister’s old navy knickers with the elastic taken 
out of the legs—and Dai Cochyn, who was ginger and the 
colour of pink flannelette, and ran in his unlaced boots. With 
their towels tied around their heads the nude Arab chieftains 
galloped their fiery steeds over the springy turf. 

A row of shrunken and tattered garments, which served as 
bathing trunks, hung drying on the wire fence above the 
bank of the pond. On the ground near the shallow end, where 
the chilly grey water lapped a little on the pebbles of the 
miniature bay, shirts and shorts lay around in some confusion. 
The sun crept towards the ridge of the Dommen behind 
which, as it dimmed from unbearable gold to sullen orange 
and darkened the tinted sky, it would sink into the hollow of 
the night. 

Mr. Gaythorne stopped to light his pipe; the sun glinted on 
his glasses and a breeze heavy with the tang of peat lifted his 
thin carefully brushed hair from his perspiring forehead. 
Little Hugh had taken the rucksack and was handing out 
bottles of pop and the bag of buns and rock cakes. The others 
crowded round, shoving and elbowing and reaching for the 
screw-topped bottles of gaudy liquid that smelled of rasp- 
berries and lemons and was full of gassy belches. Ivor trans- 
formed his Arab head-dress into a loincloth and the others 
followed suit, squatting cross-legged on the grass with a 
bun in each hand and a bottle of fizzy pop between their 
knees. 

From the distant station came the thin shriek of an engine; 
Mr. Gaythorne shivered a little; he had hurried over his tea 
and rushed out to buy the eatables for the picnic before the 
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shops closed; now that he was cooling off he felt chilled and 
rather uncomfortable inside. A gentle melancholy settled on 
his spirit. The whistle of the engine reminded him that this 
would be his last evening with the boys; to-morrow would be 
a hectic day at the Settlement, a last minute round-up of 
straying files and forms, a grand sorting out of the drawers 
and cupboards in his room, where odds and ends of his 
personal belongings, carbon copies and receipts were mixed 
with loose pages of facts and figures which had once formed 
part of his lectures. Those lectures which were to have been 
the high spots of the winter session! They had petered out 
miserably until he had found himself talking to half a dozen 
apathetic men who came to sit round the fire on cold evenings, 
or being flustered by footwarming cynics who used their wits 
to corner him and raise a laugh. 

He compared the unsatisfactory lecture course with his 
talks to the boys as they sheltered in a barn while the rain 
beat upon the corrugated roof, or sat in sunshine on the bank 
of the pond and he related, serial fashion, the slightly embel- 
lished saga of his student days, or described his collection of 
old watches and told the story of each find. He puzzled them 
by his condemnation of safe jobs, switched-on music and the 
idea that all men are born equal. He smiled, remembering 
how skilfully he had controlled the fierce arguments that 
followed. Sometimes they teased him, poking fun that he 
could not swim and was afraid to jump into the old ‘safe’ 
Grass Pond, or laughed at his shyness and his distaste for his 
weak blue-veined legs and scrawny chest. This he passed off 
by talking pompously, fearful of loosing his leadership and 
their teasing fondness. He talked of heroes and the spring of 
the world in Greece; they listened with shining eyes. Perhaps, 
after all, economics was not his subject. 

‘To-morrow evening must be spent in packing the numerous 
books and few garments that he had not managed to get into 
his trunk at the beginning of the week. On Saturday he would 
climb the steps to the clapboard shanty of a booking office 
and walk along the wooden platform to the waiting train. 
He remembered the day he had decided to send in his resigna- 
tion. That evening, he had taken the boys to the pictures at 
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Aber and Dai Cochyn and Tal had dropped their tickets 
through gaps betwen the planks. 

They had promised to come and give him a send-off on 
Saturday, but not at the station. Lewis Lucky Shot the porter 
had a grudge against them ever since Ossy had accidentally 
opened a basket in the goods yard and liberated two Belgian 
hares which were waiting to be delivered as a birthday 
present to Master Theophilus Evans at Calvaria Manse. 
They had decided that the best place for a rousing send-off 
was the stone wall on the embankment where the railway 
curved round the bend and the train slowed down before 
entering the tunnel. 

In the east, a blue mist that was soft as the bloom on damsons 
had descended on the mountains. The boys were dressing in 
a leisurely way, tucking in their shirts and buckling their 
belts, combing their damp hair over their eyes and tossing it 
back from the white line of the parting. 

Ivor and Maldwyn Richards whispered together deciding 
who should present the farewell gifts, a cup and saucer with 
a view of Cardiff Castle in colour and gilt, bought and paid 
for, and a tube of shaving cream snaffled from the shelf by 
Maldwyn while his mother stooped to draw a pint of vinegar 
from the cask. Mrs. Richards kept the Coronation Stores in 
Victoria Street, better known by the less grandiloquent name 
of ‘Skinny Dick’s’, it being a recognized fact that she would 
crack a fruit drop in half rather than let the scales bang down. 
Maldwyn was not allowed to serve in the shop. He was taller 
than Ivor and sometimes disputed with him for the leadership 
of the gang. It was decided that Ossy should count ‘first 
twenty one’ between them. Ivor was ‘it? and went forward 
with the keepsakes. 

For a few seconds after the Aiea bieaktoti Mr. Gaythorne 
stood with his eyes fixed upon a clump of rushes that grew just 
beyond his feet, trying to control the ridiculous wobbling of 
his lower lip, before he croaked his thanks in a strange un- 
natural voice. The boys shuffled uncomfortably and kicked 
their toes into the turf. 

They all parted company at the corner of Long Row. Ivor 
walked up the Row towards his home. Tal, who had three 
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h’pence, and little Hugh, who had discovered an odd h’penny 
in the lining of his coat, disappeared into the greasy odori- 
ferous cloud that floated in the doorway of Conti’s the Chip 
Shop. The rest went towards the front street, where the tail- 
end of the second house was going into the Pavillion. Mr. 
Gaythorne waved to them as he turned the corner into 
Penybryn Crescent. : 

In the kitchen of No. 4 Long Row, Mr. Prosser sat reading 
the ‘Echo’ ina high, backed wooden armchair, placed between 
the sink in the corner by the fireplace and the gas cooker 
against the wall by the window. His shirt sleeves were'rolled 
up over his bulging arms and his stockinged feet rested on the 
steel fender. Mrs. Prosser sat by the table, puckering her 
mouth as she threaded red thonging through two strips of 
leather that were to form part of a smart handbag. Under the 
table their youngest daughter was playing ‘house’ with the 
kitten, a shabby submissive little black and white creature 
which she was nursing in a shawl. 

As Ivor came in through the back door his mother looked 
up and said, ‘Where’ve you been?’ Ivor took a cup from the 
table, filled it with water from the tap and drank before 
replying. He said ‘I been up the mountain with Mr. Gaythorne 
and the boys.’ His mother said, ‘In the water again, Ill 
warrant. One of these days... .’ Mr. Prosser looked up from 
his paper, ‘Who’s this bloke, Gaythorne?’ he asked. ‘Oh, a 
man from the Settlement,’ said his wife, ‘one of them teachers 
at the evening classes; thin, half-saved looking chap with 
glasses.’ ‘Well, what the heck does he want larking about the 
mountains with a gang of kids for? Don’t sound as though he’s 
all there, to me, or he’s up to something.’ ‘Go on, Josh,’ 
said Mrs. Prosser, ‘there’s no harm in him, a gentleman like 
that with a B.A. and all.’ ‘I don’t know so much,’ said Mr. 
Prosser, darkly, ‘I aint spent all my time in this dump, mind 
you. I seen some funny things abroad.’ ‘Well, shut up, now, 
the door’s open; watch you don’t have to prove what you 
say.’ ‘Watch I don’t have to kick his arse,’ said Mr. Prosser, 
undoing the top button of his trousers and bending down to 
pull on his evening shoes. 

Ivor stood by the table swinging his leg. He said, ‘Mr. 
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Gaythorne is going away on Saturday, we’re going to give 
him a good send-off.’ ‘Not you, you won’t,’ said his mother, 
*‘you’re going to go to the market and help our Phil carry up 
a sack of potatoes to Mam’s.’ 

Under the table the little girl moved and the swinging foot 
caught her on the side of the face. She screamed and jumped 
up, hitting her head against the table top. The kitten sprang 
from her arms and shot through the doorway. Mrs. Prosser 
shouted, ‘As God’s my Judge! He’s been and kicked our 
Marlene’s teeth out,’ and reached for a towel to wipe away 
the blood. Mr. Prosser made a grab at the disappearing Ivor. 
As he stretched forward he knocked against the handle of a 
saucepan that stood, filled with water and a soaking pudding 
cloth, on the cooker. It tipped sideways and the water cascaded 
down over Mr. Prosser’s chair. He leapt, roaring, from his 
seat. “Let me lay hands on him, the lousy young blemmer! 
To think a man who been slogging his guts out all day can’t 
have no comfort in hisown home....’ Ivor was half-way down 
the back lane, heading for the sanctuary of his grandmother’s 
house. 

By Saturday the shining summer weather had been blown 
away by a boisterous wind that carried rain clouds over the 
tops of the mountains. Steady rain dimpled the puddles that 
stood on the uneven roadway; muddy water brawled along 
the gutters and poured through the iron gratings into the 
drains. Saturday morning shoppers in rain-soaked mackin- 
toshes hurried along the slippery pavements under dripping 
umbrellas and were not tempted to linger by displays of 
shimmering lingerie faintly seen through misted windows or 
by bargains in enamel bowls and zinc buckets stacked in 
rain-splashed shop doorways. Around the entrance to the 
market, cabbage leaves and flower heads snapped from their 
stalks, squashed plums, greasy chip papers, used bus tickets 
and empty cigarette packets were all trodden under foot 
by the crowd waiting for buses or hurrying towards the 
station. 

Mr. Gaythorne sat in a corner of the steamy carriage that 
smelled of stale tobacco smoke and the damp clothes of the 
ether occupants. Spent match sticks and frayed cigarette ends 
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littered the swamped floor; shopping baskets, rubbed card- 
board boxes and bulky string bags filled the rack; a large 
square bag of brown american cloth, filled with green apples, 
jostled against Mr. Gaythorne’s neat suitcase and carefully 
folded waterproof. He wiped a clear space on the window and 
looked down upon the worn patches of the deserted football 
field and the three drenched cottages huddled together for 
shelter under the straggling overgrown hawthorn hedge. 

As the train swung round the bend he stood up, placed his 
book upon the seat, and lowered the window. Short rank 
grass covered the slope; the stone wall streamed away like a 
grey ribbon, glistening wet and—bare. The embankment 
began to rise steeply; the engine whistled; rain blew in, 
sprinkling his shoulder and wetting his face. He pulled up the 
window and sat down. 


FIRST PEACE CHRISTMAS 


Translated from the Welsh of ALUN LLYWELYN-WILLIAMS 
by Kemrycu Ruys 


Nights full of music and of merry carols, 
pleasant yarning till the early morning; 
another Christmas—see the miracle again, 
the old magic had not forsaken Wales! 


The young men who were caught by gluttonous Death— 
o tender be the sleep of their long exile: 

grieve, my brothers, wherever you may be, 

under dust of cities for ever ruined. 


For the fear that mocked us before the battle, 

was false. No one broke the warm intimacy of 

the language of our fathers, of the careless laughter of children. 
Thanks, comrades: sweet be your costly yearning. 
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erat in the street an elderly heavy man with a blowsy 

nose, dressed in a dreadfully best blue suit, stood before 
Mrs. Tourney, stopping her way. She had been walking along 
slowly, sniffing because there was a sort of screaming in the 
air, all through the town, and being a little deaf she imagined 
she might with an effort smell what it was. 

This man said he was going to be married. 

‘But I don’t know you,’ said she. 

‘But you know Mrs. Pike. It’s her ’m marrying.’ 

“Goodness gracious! Alice—my sister Alice!’ gasped Mrs. 
Tourney. ‘Well!’ 

‘Yes. I’m in a good job. Regular. On the railway,’ he 
gabbled, leaning slightly forward as she leant slightly back. 
And he went on with swelling confidence: ‘You see I earn 
quite a tidy bit per week. And I don’t want to keep it all to 
meself neither. So why shouldn’t we be comfortable?’ 

Mrs. Tourney could think of nothing to say but, ‘As I say, 
why not?’ 

‘So...’ said he. And he went on talking very fast, changing 
a brown paper carrier from one hand to the other and con- 
fusing Mrs. Tourney’s sense of the public thoroughfare with 
some strange semi-sacred words. Heaven, he was saying. On 
weekdays Mrs. Tourney called it Paradise. He seemed to be 
pointing to it with the brown paper carrier: it looked as if he 
meant the Shirehall. She looked at him. 

‘I don’t often ’ave a day in town,’ she remarked firmly: ‘I be 
afraid o’ getting rheumatism. Last time I come I caught it. 
And I’d bespoken me cooked dinner right up at the other end 
o’ the tarned old place, and would you believe it, I never 
touched it. Never got there. And my word! getting on that bus! 
Well, if you’d a seen me you'd a bin heart sorry for me...’ 

‘Just like Alice,’ he interrupted. 

‘Alice! What nonsense. She never ’ad anything up to it. 
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Not but what she’s ’ad an ’ard life,’ said Mrs. Tourney, doing 
up the top button of her coat as if she felt rheumatism blowing 
round the corner: ‘And she’s a good ’eart, you. It’s in her. 
Always had, as I say. But I be a twelvemonth younger than 
’er, so you’ve no call to give me your qualifications. Only Pll 
tell you this. Don’t you be so fortunate. Yes, she ’as ’ad a 
life. Pll say that.’ 

‘I’ll look after her,’ he vowed and nodded: ‘I’m going to 
let meself go over Alice. She’s nigh on sixty your sister is and 
never ’ad no ’ome for years. Pl make her happy and look 
after ’er like she was in heaven. I haven’t got nothing else to 
do.’ 

‘Then I do reckon she’s lucky at last,’ said Mrs. Tourney, 
and they separated as abruptly as they had conversed, she 
standing on the corner just long enough after he had gone, to 
utter, good gracious what a thing. 

She peered about. Her hand, groping about in space 
pointed and appeared to press a bell button somewhere in 
the middle of a young girl with an umbrella. 

“Ave you the gumption to kindly tell me what the fate this 
awful noise is?’ she inquired. 

‘It’s the factory,’ the young lady said crossly. 

‘Oh, so that’s it. Making bombs and things like as not,’ 
Mrs. ‘Tourney surmised. And she walked on dewn the street 
holding tightly to her shopping bag which contained two 
kippers for William Tourney and one for herself, some scarlet 
thread, a new hair net and her bus shoes into tvhich she always 
changed for a ride of more than five miles. 

The news had upset her. Her heart felt as if it were a purse 
full of coppers. Alice going to be married! Well, might as 
well have a cup of Pe ESWAN 32> was a nice café near he bus 
stop. 

She marched herself in and sat down at a wicker table, 
first removing the artificial flowers which annoyed her 
because they reminded her of Alice’s children’s curl papers. 
She had some of the fastidiousness of ‘the toffs’, this alert 
middle-aged woman with the pale brown eyes. A piece of 
holly was pinned to her coat collar. Her speech, like her 
home-grown teeth, could bite but not tear. The man who was 
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going to marry Alice had gone away laughing, pleased with 
her face. 

Alice’s children were all grown up now. Some were married. 
“Why she’s a daughter a widow!’ Mrs. Tourney thought. 
‘Some women are born widows. I’d a thought Alice was one. 
When we was little uns, ’ow grave-like she was! Trouble 
couldn’t ’elp coming on one that was so like it. ?Ow long is it 
since I seen her? Two years—no—yes. Two years come next 
Saturday fortnight. No, Friday. No Saturday. I’m telling 
meself a lie. It was Saturday because I were cleaning the 
fowl house—’ 

Yes. Two years since she had seen Alice to the bus. Alice 
in black, broad and infirm on her feet, had lumbered up the 
step. She settled herself near the window and then she had 
turned and smiled, and lifted her scoured hand holding its 
grey cotton glove....As she put down the teapot Mrs. 
Tourney found she was shaking. Why did her sister’s face 
come back to her so? It might have been in front of her that 
moment. Alice was a poor woman. What was it that man had 
said? He would give her ‘good measure’. Well that was funny, 
she didn’t know she’d heard it until just then. Good measure: 
there was just that in the look of Alice now she came to call 
it to mind. She saw her sister’s dark eyes, with pain in them. 
She was going back to a miner son-in-law’s home. How hard 
she had worked all her life! And it was no fun living with 
relations. And now, look, she’d met a steady respectable 
fellow as was going to put his whole life to making heaven for 
her. But that wasn’t married life. Couldn’t be with Alice 
anyway. 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Tourney absently: ‘it don’t fit. It just don’t.’ 

It was as though she were warning herself. 

She stood up and paid and then she went out into the hard 
December air that was chopped into little prickling splinters 
by the cold strange city winds. The screaming factory was 
silent now. Standing waiting she heard a typewriter begin 
tapping like a woodpecker in the back of the café she had 
left. The cold crossed spires were very dark. 

Soon afterwards Edward Tanyard and Alice Pike were 
married. Her children were in the church, resentful, weeping. 
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Mrs. Tourney did think that unfair. They wanted wallopping 
she muttered to William. It was odd for her to see Alice in a 
brown costume. She always had worn black—a long black 
coat that cracked open to show still blacker folds inside. 
Indeed the closer to Alice’s body the clothes got the more 
determinedly darker, if possible, they grew. But there she was 
now wearing her gold cross and chain, and looking at them 
all, high, low and level. 

Tanyard, in the same blue suit, winked at her. She sat ina 
pew on the right side of the aisle, having refused to stand 
behind Alice because her back wouldn’t allow it. 

When the wedding was over Tanyard insisted on kissing 
her and calling her Maria. She was embarrassed and puzzled 
by him. He seemed to her pathetic. He gave her the sprig of 
mistletoe he was wearing in his lapel. He seemed to like her. 
He called William Tourney ‘old cock’. “The old cock won’t 
crow, he said when they were going. William gave him a 
brief look and turned away: ‘I do want to get back to me 
work,’ he said. On the way to the station he didn’t want to 
talk. 

‘Now then Maria, come on you. Us must get back to 
milking,’ he called sharply behind. You could have hung a 
meat hook on her lower lip all the way home. They walked 
the three miles from the station grimly, and Mrs. Tourney 
threw the piece of mistletoe over a hedge. She was thinking 
of Tanyard’s childish eyes and his bent head as he laughed with 
her. Poor Mrs. Tourney couldn’t but think there was some- 
thing ominous in idle good humour. But William did so 
plonk his feet down. Why must he plonk each foot like that? 
And was it right to love work so dearly? Yet he was a kindly 
man with just sufficient meanness in his nature to give it 
alertness. And he had a wonderful face, full of the arts and 
crafts of his nature, every wooden fold and feature with just 
the irregularity of good hand work. His crisp blue eyes, his 
short workable old body which had come to the second wind 
of life’s agility that sometimes enters the old, his wiry smile, 
all these made people who looked at him suddenly think of a 
God who made him as a testy but pleasant creator, somebody 
home-bred in fact, very much resembling William himself. 
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You went down a green lane all lined with grass and 
trees to the Tourney’s little farm. There was a yard and a 
cowhouse on one side of the cottage. Rushes grew by a 
stream near the gate, and every flower of the winds. 
The fruit trees were so many and grew so close to the 
walls that in summer each window from the inside was a 
small square picture of leaves. In winter, when William 
stumped in from the cows with his flash he could see every 
bough and twig hung up like a spider’s web that sagged 
from the stars. Their cat Harold used to crouch by the boot- 
scraper looking like a stone. Its life belonged nowhere: it was 
a sort of haunting. William would talk to it, feed it, encourage 
it: “You don’t want ter tremble so. No you don’t. And you 
don’t want to roam away,’ Maria heard him saying in the 
cowhouse. He had gone at once to the cows, plodding round 
the manure heap which was steaming thinly upward into the 
primrose green twilight. He set each boot on one of the semi- 
circle of large stones that were half buried, half floating on 
the squelchy straw. Mrs. Tourney heard him as she unlocked 
the door and stepped inside the glass porch which smelled 
tepidly of plants and the sun’s warmth. ‘Gw’ine to freeze,’ 
she heard him say. 

It wasn’t until their late tea was over she and her husband 
fell into conversation. 

“Your sister Alice,’ Mr. Tourney uttered, smoking: ‘She’s 
gone and done it. What for do a woman like that want ter go 
and get married agen? I shouldn’t wonder if she ’aven’t made 
a mistake. After all you, there be plenty o’ work in the family 
without taking a pair o’ ’ands such as she ’ave over to another 
chap’s.’ 

‘Reely Will! My sister Alice bain’t no beast of burden,’ 
retorted Mrs. Tourney, bristling, ‘she can do as she pleases.’ 

‘Oh, ah. Course she can.’ 

A pause. 

‘That Tanyard!’ Mr. Tourney said. 

‘Why what’s the matter with ’im? Nice chap perhaps. Says 
he do want to give Alice a rest. Just a minute you—don’t move. 
I seen a beetle’: and she tiptoed round the table with the lamp. 

‘Rest!’ William laughed: ‘She wean’t get no such. E’s a 
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mean bugger too. Tried for ter borrer money off someone I 
do know as wasn’t far off ter-d’y. And grabbed all the beddin’ 
afore it ever got inter ’is fust wife’s sister’s sale. Ah. Rob 
Jesus of ’is shoe strings them Tanyards would.’ 

“Will! Wherever did you ’ear that?’ 

‘Never mind. I did.’ 

‘Then why ’aven’t I? I do always year everything you do 
year.’ 

‘Why do you? ’Ow?’ William was interested. 

‘Because you do talk so much,’ said she. 

‘All right missus. We wean’t neether of us year no more. 
We'll see instead.’ 

Maria, wrapping herself in her arms, sat down on the 
horsehair sofa to think. It did seem queer to have Alice so much 
in mouth and mind after all these years of distance. Of course 
there had been another Alice—a young one, but she Mrs. 
Tourney always thought about as if she were dead. It was 
hard, impossible to remember her as joined on to the wise, 
elderly Mrs. Pike. 

Higher up the stream, years and years agone had stood the 
cottage where Maria and all her sisters and brothers had been 
born. Six of them. Nothing was left there now except a tall 
pronged old pear tree, not even a few unturfed stones, for 
these William had carted to Button’s Cott, their home, to 
help build a stye. The chimney, Maria fancied, lay heaped 
under the green hump over which the footpath leapt, and the 
pump, she was certain, had been where now was a large nettle 
patch. 

All her life she had heard the same stream: she and the 
young ones had messed their feet in it, and a ditch near it, 
catching tadpoles, snatching rushes and cresses, and wetting 
their boots till Mum has sent Alice after them with a switch. 
How they’d laughed! And then all at once Mrs. Tourney 
seemed to see Alice in a long forgotten pale red muslin dress 
come down the bank one summer’s afternoon, not alone but 
with that Dyson’s son, the drover lad, who was killed. She 
could just see the peculiar colour of that dress with its soft 
yellow dots—see the very material—a fine stiff muslin such 
as couldn’t even be seen nowadays. And she heard young 
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Dyson say as plain as plain could be: ‘the piglets is all dead 
Alice,’ and Alice started laughing, and slapped at him, and 
they went on across the fence and out of sight. ‘What’s that 
Maria?’ William growled, for she had been muttering ‘Straw- 
berry colour’. 

She wondered if you could make a dream out of something 
which had really happened, for as she opened her eyes there 
was her husband turning down the lamp and saying loudly: 
“Come on now missus, or the’st never be up in the morning.’ 

It seemed to her she had been out of the house. 

She thought she had the same dream in the night. And 
when it was getting light enough to see next morning, some- 
thing led her down to the bank of the stream. She felt the 
dent of her own weight on the frosted mud all among the 
shrunken rushes where they stood up like brown besoms in 
the white cat ice. Mrs. Tourney stooped right down to the 
stream and felt the sharp scallopped edge of it... . 

This was in January. In March she had her bronchitis 
again. She had to stay in bed. William fretted, hating to be 
indoors. She could hear him grumbling in the pantry: ‘I do 
want ter get on wi’ the work.’ He told her he had a plank 
down in the yard over the muck. He was wheeling the manure 
heap away on to the garden. The wheelbarrow rolling, the 
plank springing and William’s solid tread broke the silence 
of the dusk. 

One evening she asked for some clean sheets, and while he 
was crumpling the dirty ones into a box in the corner, she 
said to him: 

‘Will, I don’t trust things. I do hope as how my sister Alice 
be all right.’ 

‘Why the’st had a card from ’er on yer birthday didn’t tha, 
and that yent nobbut two months gone? What fools women 
be!’ 

‘Two months wus Monday,’ said Maria. 

‘Well then, ’ow could anything ’ave ’appened? You be 
always on about Alice now-a d’ys. What’s the matter?’ 

‘Gracious goodness, J don’t know. I don’t know everything 
as goes on. But it do seem queer. As if I was waiting,’ sighed 
she. It was true: every thought seemed to lead to Alice or to 
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the past. When she bought her brown shoes for Sunday what 
must she do but remember how Alice had had a pair that 
were too light: ‘And what do you think she did with ’em Will,’ 
she said: ‘She went off and tarred ’em. They wore splendid too, 
only she never could come near a fire you know.’ 

‘I shouldn’t do that,’ William said gravely. 

It was an exciting year. Although they heard nothirrg of the 
Tanyards, the Tourneys made their own news fast enough: 
it was a wet season, and after the small rick had cowered for 
weeks under a cloth they decided they must try to thatch it 
themselves instead of waiting their turn. In doing it William 
somehow fell and broke two ribs and an ankle. His wife 
couldn’t endure to think of him in hospital; besides she needed 
his daily advice, so there he lay upstairs, and three days 
before the doctor would let her take off his prickly shirt, she 
moaned to a neighbour. They didn’t think he could live, but 
he did, and lost, from pain, the brackets of laughter round his 
mouth. They never showed again: his face grew smooth and 
empty, and he himself became strangely sensitive. He used to 
watch the sparrows on the wall, the sheep on the upland 
pasture on the other side of the brook and count the lame ones. 

“There’s another of ’em hobbling terd’y Maria. I don’t like 
ter see it. I don’t like ter see the creatures in p’ine. Bain’t 
right.’ 

He noticed too how the mass of the flock rolled this way or 
that on their high flat pasture, for all the world like marbles 
on a table. 

Poor Maria. Her arms ached from carrying: her bones 
growled with rheumatism and overstrain, and when she 
looked at her husband’s face her heart felt as if it were hanging 
in chains. She did the milking, she fed and looked after the 
cows, pigs and poultry. She picked the damsons and the early 
apples by herself as well as nursing her husband and cooking. 
She continued to speculate about Alice, but now she began to 
think differently about her, with envy and weary bitterness. 
She felt as lonely as overworked people usually do. 

‘She might’ve come and lent me an ’and,’ she used to 
mutter: “She’s forgetting what it is to work morning noon and 
night, with that fellow to wait on ’er.’ 
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But William mended. He began to milk and then to tidy 
up the garden a bit. Then as no harm came of it he started the 
hedge-cropping. It was restful and pleasant to hear his hook 
taking off the brambles. He talked serenely of pulling up the 
raspberries in favour of black currants. But a curious thing 
was that he never again would kill anything: Maria had to 
wring the fowls necks, and the pig killing they postponed. 

One November morning after a hard frost or two had 
quietened the stir of the air, Maria suddenly felt that rest had 
come. She couldn’t explain it to herself but simply knew that 
some punctual event had arrived at its destination on earth. 
She knew it as soon as she saw the sunrise, and then she 
went outside. 

‘It’s winter,’ she said. She stood rubbing the back of her 
neck, her flat hair falling, her eyes as bare as the sky. The 
morning was all still, spare branches, and cawing rooks: the 
soft pastel bloom of frost was stealing away from the grass, 
and here and there a yellow leaf twinkled like broken glass. 
High in the twigs of the naked trees, some late apples gave 
their bitter red tint to the scene. 

She looked downwards along the field to the five barred 
gate. Some red dead leaves blew over the grass like a fox 
crossing the path. It was still again. 

Then she saw Alice. 

‘Good land Alice!’ screamed Mrs. Tourney. She couldn’t 
move. For Mrs. Pike that had been was coming up that open 
field as if she were reeling along a tight corridor. Maria put 
her hands over her mouth terrified, unable to run and meet 
her. 

In a few moments she was near, and then she was leaning 
up against an apple tree, bowed and panting. ‘It yent death 
nor accident sister,’ Mrs. Tanyard gasped out with a hollow 
look: ‘No I won’t go inside for a moment. I come on the 
workman’s train and I just felt I’d ’sphixiate all the way. 
Just let me sit down on this owld stool and then I'll be all 
right. Oh Maria!’ 

Maria rushed into the cottage and poured fresh water on the 
breakfast tea for she saw there was no time to spare. She 
snatched a couple of aspirins, wrapped her sister’s knees in a 
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coat of William’s and watched her sip the weak scalding tea. 
As Alice sipped her bottom lip trembled, and she muttered: 

‘My marriage yent all we’d a hoped Maria. No, it’s very 
bad. I’ve ’ad to leave im.’ 

She sobbed. 

‘I’ve ’ad to, I’ve’ad to. And I won’t never go back, P’ve been 
too miserable. Work!’ 

This was dreadful. Maria was very quiet. She looked at 
the landscape as if it were a task she had finished, holding the 
saucer out in front of her like a candlestick. 

Mrs. Tanyard clutched the empty cup under her chin. Her 
feet, stretched out in front of her and lying flacid from the 
ankles and turned over on the edges, were in men’s boots: her 
hat was wrestling with her hair. Her eyes were a darker brown 
than her sister’s, her skin was swarthier. But they resembled 
each other, only there was a gap in the likeness, a space, as it 
were, that was filled by the dead brother’s face. She was 
Maria seen by twilight. Both had the same seeking expression. 
‘Oh dear, oh dear, come into the house now do,’ said Mrs. 
Tourney at last, and she pulled Alice to her feet. The lamp 
was still burning on the scullery table, and there were crumbs 
and a white cloth dog-eared back from a saucepan of scraps 
and a paraffin can. The fire was unlit and full of mist-coloured 
ash. “You'll excuse the parafenalia Alice. It didn’t use to be 
so bad. I don’t know what’s come over me lately,’ said poor 
Maria miserably. ‘William ’ave bin very ill, it’s bin that bad 
and what with one thing and another—’tarnation it all ’ow 
we ve got through I can’t tell thee.’ 

‘Oh Maria I was ’eart sorry I couldn’t come, indeed I was,’ 
cried Mrs. Tanyard. 

“Well well sister. Sit down yere and tell me all about it.’ 

‘I can’t understand it. I can’t. I couldn’t tell you—I don’t 
think I could tell anybody. It’s strange, it be that queer. 
Yent as if’e was a bad man. No’e yen’t—Seems e’s too good. It’s 
summat you can’t understand Maria, but when it comes to 
keeping another woman it was off to go with me. Er’s there 
now. Come last night with a suit case and a wireless and one 
o’ them spotted fur coats on. Sat down in Ted’s chair and 
says, “T’ll wait.” I didn’t say nothing. It was below me though 
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*er come right into the wash house and watched me sortin’ 
the potatoes. When Ted come ’ome, I says, ‘‘What’s this?” 
“I be bound ter keep ’er,” ’e said. ‘““Then,” I said “you bain’t 
bound to keep me.” And I never said no more, never asked no 
questions, but sat up in me chair till four o’clock this morning, 
and then I did just say to Ted I’m going now and then I come 
away. That’s the finish of it I said.’ 

Mrs. ‘Tourney opened her mouth: ‘the wicked bounder!’ 
she said furiously. 

‘No Maria. You’ll not believe me but I be sure it yent that. 
No it yent, think ’ow tha will. E’ll give away any mortal 
thing—e’ll do anything for anybody, that fool will. And I’ve 
bin fond of ’im. But if that’s the way e’s going to comfort me 
old years! Comfort! I’ve bin patient, I yent said nothing for 
a year, but Maria there’s ’is daughter May there too, living 
on us, and never so much as set the bucket under the pump 
for me. It was work work work all d’y long, job after job— 
ah I could always find a job. Gracious goodness if on’y I could 
understand. Kept ’er ’e did—bain’t no end to the folks as’ll turn 
to Ted and e’ll ’elp ’em—washing, washing and cooking and 
mending all d’y in ’igh boots with my legs, ’cos when the 
floods come and the bridge went down, the water was all 
over the floors. It seems as if he can’t ’elp promising everybody 
everything... .’ 

Mrs. Tourney looked two ways, as if she were about to 
cross a street. She looked at the clock and she looked at the 
door and then she bent forward: 

‘If that’s the case Alice...’ 

Alice glanced up. The sisters looked at each other quietly, 
their eyes full of tears. 

‘If that’s the case, then ow’d it be if you stopped yere? A 
bit anyway. I don’t know ’ow it is Alice, but we was born 
yere and lately I can’t stop thinking about us all when we was 
young. 0 you remember ’ow you tarred your shoes? Do you 
remember Dyson’s lad, as used to drive the cattle years agone?’ 

“E died,’ Alice answered in a strange lulled voice and she 
stared at her sister softly, as if she saw herself; softly, patiently, 
as a person resigned to her own familiar reflection, Maria 
looked back. 
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‘They’re all dead,’ she said calmly: ‘I see em at night when 
I can’t sleep. You mayn’t believe me—I yen’t never told 
anyone else but I do see ’em in the dark. Only their heads 
a-lookin at me. I do. It’s true Alice.’ Then she began moving 
about and shifting plates to the sink. Alice thought her more 
bent and older than last year. Her walk was brittle and her 
feet made a dead noise on the floor. 

Alice had stopped speaking. She stared out of the window. 
She pulled off her hat. After a moment she turned to her 
sister and said: 

‘You ought to rest, you. You bin doing too much. You 
mustn’t go to begin seeing things. That’s very bad Maria.’ 

‘Oh I bain’t ill,’ said Maria. 

‘These folks as you—see,’ said Alice; ‘do um speak to you, 
ever, be chance? Eh?’ 

Maria shook her head: ‘they do come to comfort me.’ 

Alice got up. 

‘I can’t sit yere all day. You must let me ’elp you.’ 

Yet she seemed as if she couldn’t stop looking through the 
window. She lifted her arm in a dull gesture and then she 
uttered what was possibly the only passionate reference to her 
life she ever made. ‘It’s terrible. It’s terrible. I was a-looking 
at the sun rising in the train. Maria! don’t tha feel... it be 
just as if summat was stolen from you every d’y? We don’t 
never get the day as we do see rising. No never. We do see it 
over there with the sun rising and then summat else do seem 
to slip in, like, and that un be what we do get.’ 

Maria nodded: ‘Yes, yes Alice. It’s true.’ She wondered, 
though not in words, whether happiness was too small a thing 
to contain her sister’s nature. 

Alice had sat down on the sofa. She was weeping again. 
Maria touched her gently: ‘Now, now. You do want to go to 
bed. You go to bed Alice. Tha’ll feel different after.’ 

‘No, no,’ Alice sobbed, ‘I couldn’t go to sleep not if I was to 
try all d’y. Seems as if there yent no d’iark (dark) left to me. 
Oh why did un treat me so?’ she moaned. 

She pulled herself up. ‘Lord!’ said she sharply, ‘don’t you 
listen to me. I be better moving about. ’Ow can I ’elp you 
Maria?’ 
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‘Hush,’ murmured her sister. She had heard William’s 
footstep. She went to the back door. He was there sweeping his 
boots with the besom. He had been hedge-cropping up at the 
top field and was all over a silver pattern of melting rime. 
Drops hung along the caves of his brows. 

He gave a wizen jerk towards the inner door, pointing: 
‘Visitors? Oo be um, missus?’ 

‘Nobody. Be quiet you. It’s Alice,’ she whispered. She bent 
forward to his face and at the same moment her eyes seemed 
to retreat. She looked extraordinarily like her sister. 

“Trouble?’? William hissed. She nodded. 

“Told tha so,’ he said: ‘left ’im?’ 

‘Yes, er "ave—and—’ 

‘Best thing ’er ever did. Come straight to tha eh? Good job. 
Do tha think ’er’ll stay? Splendid ’ands that woman ’ave? 
We can do with ’em. ’Im and ’is ‘‘owld cock’’! Aye me lad, the 
owld cock ool crow last.’ 

He spat. 

‘Will . . .’ she said. He was tearing the burrs and goosegrass 
berries from his clothes. What he didn’t tell her was the terror 
he’d felt when he’d seen the chimney wasn’t smoking. He 
hadn’t seen Alice coming over the field: as it happened no 
human eye on the pair of hills had done so. And suddenly 
he’d looked down. There was no bloody sense in him these 
days, he thought, but since he’d been ill he got funking what 
would happen to them one day. When the chimney didn’t 
smoke. Old age is fearful, even with improvements. 

Will =... 

‘All right missus. I do only mean she’s as welcome as a 
week’s wages. There!’ 

He laughed. His blue eyes stared into her own. ‘She 
yent to work,’ Maria muttered, stooping, hovering to his face. 

‘Course she bain’t. Let ’er rest, I say.’ 

But nothing could alter the secret, instinctive look which 
passed between them. 
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ARAKHOVA AND THE DAEMON 


by VERNON WATKINS 


(for David Cochrane, killed on Parnassus, 1929) 


She, on the path where he had gone, 
Even now assembles rock. To touch 
The pulse of water that runs on 

Is to have lost and found so much. 


Was it not there that he caught hold, 
Where Delphi hears the hidden spring? 
And there Prometheus’ fire like gold 
Under the edge of that great wing 


Suddenly caught his nineteen years 

As thundering, whirling waters go, 

Into whose stream the mind’s eye stares 
Where the light gathers all we know. 


Light on Parnassus: there, keen-brained, 
He struck it from the flint he held, 

And halfway up the rock attained 

A sky no other man beheld, 


Wrought of old cities like a skein 
Gathered from gate and buried wall, 
Whirling about that single vein. 

What mountain eagle watched him fall? 


His crooked climbing, out of joint, 
Possessed the Sibyl in her cell; 

And still she looks to Cochrane’s Point 
Silent, as though her brother fell. 
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There in Arakhova men say 

He climbed by moonlight; others guess 
That the sun dazzled him. He lay 
Long near a precipice. Pages press 


Life, like a flower. A myth is laid 

Mute, where these guardian trees surround 
The chiselled stone a workman made. 
Under that rock his bones were found; 


And seventeen years are gone, where now 
Light, ike a new-found blossom, breaks. 
I ponder this, much marvelling how 

His daemon haunts the path she takes 


Who never saw him. Yet he struck 
Fire from the rock with all he said. 
His daemon so transforms that rock 
That the rough world, not he, is dead. 


A CGHRISTENING REMEMBERED 
(for Rhiannon) 


by VERNON WATKINS 


Water of life no prophet could divine, 

Whose eyes now know a month more light than shade: 
The font in your awakening is waylaid, 

Where fell that christening moment from the vine. 

If I look deeply there, I see time fade 

And light grow perfect, dark; and darkness shine. 
Again I see the curve her body made, 

Bearing you like a pitcher doomed to wine. 
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That ancient miracle makes moist your lip 

With Cana’s feast ; and babblings none could spell 
Recall great buckets that a chain let slip 

Down the dark, echoing walls of some deep well 
Where a stone, plunging, woke you from your sleep: 
Your angel spoke the moment that it fell. 


CRADLE SONG 


by RoBERT HERRING 


Hand me your arms 
that I may safely rest 
within those osiers 

of my breeding nest. 


Lift me your lap 

that on it I may rock 
safe as a swan un- 
shorn by seismic shock. 


And light your eyes 

softly as lamps—not suns— 
that in their glow, I 

greet no flash of guns. 


Hood, too, your voice, 

for I am small; would hear 
only miniature sounds 
my-sized and, so, me-near— 


the growth of grass; cat’s tread, 
titter of mice; and rain— 
not doctors’ thunder, ech- 
oing birth’s pain. 
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Speak not too loud. 

Glare not. Bend not too near. 
Respect me—be remote 

till I myself am clear. 


But, O, be there—with hands, 
arms, knees, to climb, 
and watch on breast that ticks, 
as I triumph on Time. 


Be small as me, 

who'd hold you until when 
from womb, through woman, I 
as man emerge to men. 


That done, repose 

you, too—while I shall sing: 
your food-feathers, my nest, 
then burgeoned into wing. 


OLD COUNTRYWOMAN 


by Marcrap Evans 


Here is her body. 

Mary who was given to John. 
There are her hands 

drowned in the buckets of water. 
With wrinkled nails 

like shells tide-twirled in the sea. 
These her arms 

crucified on the red forest of the fire: 
and her back 

she gathered load by load, 

and bore 

as Jesus bore his only tree. 
These her eyes; 

they saw God 

in the necessities of others. 
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Her body shall sleep, 

she shall rest in the miles. 

She shall not hear 

the dry wood creak for the fire, 
nor the cow low, 

nor the clock stop, 

nor the ripe fruit fall, 

nor the garment tear. 
She shall rest. 
For her feet are full of hills. ' 
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A NIGHT FOR THE CURING 


ROLAND MATHIAS 


‘Ee was getting on the end of October. Not that one could 
readily distinguish that month from any other up there on 
the moor by Y Gat. When night came down pricked with 
red, it set tongues about the huddle of woollen mills on the 
shelve of the land westwards. But more often it picked the 
grey unfolded blanket off the shoulders of day with a sudden 
twitch, sending a little flurry through the grasses and bundling 
everything out of sight with irritable haste. Between these 
unceremonious visits the moor sprawled dull and hoggish, 
working a short year for the hands of man and a long year on 
the soul. 

On the nearer edge of this plateau lived a few squatters, 
left there exhausted by the neap tide of poverty. The moor 
had collected them, as the last strand might do shells or 
desperate swimmers. Each survivor in his first grasping 
moments had built a shack or a cottage and stuck there, 
limpetlike. The buildings stood singly, disarmingly, where 
the builders had dared to pinch out a yard or two by the 
discovered roadside. Few of them had more than one storey 
and fewer still in the years since they had clambered into 
existence had seen enlarged the little rectangle of tillage 
around their walls. In them lived labourers from the valley 
farms, a carpenter or two, even a wheelwright. These men 
held precariously to the lodgement of their life, and bred 
without thought or hope. Their thoughts grew out of the 
soil and wormed back into it again, seeking cover in the few 
inches above the rock, ashamed and yet constant. Spare and 
black the squatters were, crying for little once they had parted 
the teeth of hunger. 

To the east, where the moor fell away gradually into 
broken ground and gorse covered the scarps of forgotten 
quarries, three cottages had settled humbly upon the same 
incline, half a field’s width from one another. The lane which 
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served them began broadly enough from the high road but 
lost heart and dwindled into a series of patches in the grass 
before it reached them. Only the hedges continued past them, 
acknowledging the further slope and the dull memory of the 
climb. On this October day a butcher’s van was planted 
stubbornly across the beaten space between the hedge and 
the low door of the nearest cottage. From somewhere in the 
rough garden came an agony of squealing. Methusalem 
Morris was having his pig killed, and Jones the butcher was 
up from Cwrt Bailey on purpose. It was the custom in that 
still country, where the least improvident of the squatters 
kept in their hearts the remembered hospitality of better 
days, to rear a pig or two against the winter. The ritual of 
killing was followed, time beyond mind, by the distribution 
to the neighbouring cottagers of pieces of pigmeat, cut from 
the carcase before curing. It was a custom that only fools 
and pagans had thought of slighting, and they but once. In 
that still country it was not good to be alone in spirit, not 
when a little compliance would make a path across the field 
and bring a hail or two out of the lengthening dusk. There 
was the gratitude, too, elaborated by generations of practice, 
when the pigmeat was presented, the fry for supper, and 
the comfortable providence of future return in kind. No, 
it was not good to be alone, to throw away the fellowship of 
poverty. Only a fool or a man with a new knife would be atit. 

That was why Jones the butcher was up special, and at a 
bit of inconvenience too. For him it was always inconvenient. 
Annoyance was part of his job. People said he had practised 
getting red in the face so that he could look like a butcher. 
When he was a boy up at the Hall he was quite pale, they 
said. But just now he was too busy to show his anger 
special. 

Inside the shed at the back the squealing broke into a last 
coughing. The stillness came back at the corrugated walls 
like an arrested wave, and the long grasses stepped stealthily 
a pace nearer. 

‘Mr. Morris bach, see you let this hang a good long while 
before cutting it now.’ 

Morris nodded and clasped and unclasped his hands 
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uncertainly. The butcher was too busy with the entrails to 
look round. Had he done so none of his experience with dead 
animals would have helped him greatly in the reading of this 
live one. For through the motion of the man behind him ran 
the whole chase of tragedy. He sagged and stiffened, circled 
and deployed, crooked his neck and reached bolt upright, 
all in the space of one normal emotion. Execration, anxiety 
and cunning followed each other over his face like shadows 
over the stubble. His eyes ran shallow and deep by turns. 
Within the shed and the narrower limits of the bone he pulled 
the nerve-ends of tension to him. 

Now and again, when the butcher paused to take up the 
dead pig’s grunting, Methy stopped short. In the half-light 
from the door his face looked dark enough to be the past 
unveiled. Not an old man yet, he was broad of head and his 
skin -was stretched tight over the cheek-bones. Little had run 
his way from the stream of life, but what he had seen he had 
dammed for the sake of the high vein of vanity in his heart. 
At school he had cheated, not for advancement, but for the 
fun of outwitting everybody. As a young man he had been 
taken with a fever in the fields more than once. It was good, 
he thought, to lie in bed and listen to the anxious wrangling 
about him on the other side of the wall. In middle life he 
slipped cleverly out of the shackles of his mother’s heart and 
learned at last how to deceive himself. Then there was no one 
left. He lived alone with his many selves, unsure of any of 
them. One part of him was out-tricking another every day, 
leaving behind a chaos of indecision. He did not know any 
longer which self was the most machiavellian: every day a file 
of blunderers overbore each other’s plans and passed again, 
unwanted and irreplaceable. They- were parading now, each 
in the disguise he fancied, but not one of them made the 
entrance he was looking for. 

The knife-blade drew a long line from neck to rump and 
the butcher paused a moment in approbation. Methy stopped 
too and tensed his knees. His eyes grew calm and narrow as 
he came in upon the tack he needed. 

‘Un bach yw e,’ he said. ‘He’s a very little one.’ 

The butcher looked up, surprised. ‘Nage, Mr. Morris, not 
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at all. He’ll keep you in pigmeat a supper or two and in bacon 
a good bit of the winter, if you will be careful.’ 

Methy did not move. ‘From by here he do look a very little 
one, anyway,’ he persisted, determined to fight on the ground 
he had chosen. 

The butcher’s face hung full-blooded over the carcase. His 
hands were dried yellow with its draining. Irascibility beat 
like a pulse in his head. 

‘From by where, mun? Don’t be talking so daft. From by 
where you’re standing he looks as big as he do by here. All’s 
the same both ways round. He don’t keep more meat on one 
side than he do on the other.’ 

The mounting blood had broken in a froth of wit. Methy 
was glad of it without caring for its cause and let the wave 
run back again, light-headedly. 

‘Ie wir, un bach yw e’: gyda bod ei ben e’n dod mae’i gwt 
e’n dod. As soon as his head appears, his tail comes.’ And he 
laughed, ingratiatingly. 

The butcher suddenly put down the knife. His free hand 
shut tight upon the urge to shout. When he spoke it was after 
an interval of seconds. His voice was quiet, reasonable. “Here 
is as tidy a little pig as anyone could’wish, and here you are, 
moaning away at him. Mr. Morris bach, talk some sense.’ 
Do what he would, aggravation had begun to grate like sand 
in his words. He paused for a new thought to get its hold on 
him. ‘What for all this song now anyway, Mr. Morris? Are 
you not sending for me special all the way from Cwrt Bailey? 
Is it for me, this bit of complaining? What is it you are after?’ 
His red face lowered on to his shoulders like a shut box. But 
the mind behind it lay open, waiting. 

Methy was suddenly conscious of the other’s narrow scrutiny. 
He had let loose a bungler after all. The trick was not with 
him. There was no sense in antagonizing the butcher. Not for 
that had he started the game. No indeed. Sudden with 
anxiety, he stretched out both hands with the ingenuous 
gesture of a child smoothing the fur of a ruffled animal. 

‘Mr. Jones bach, indeed I am very grateful to you. Don’t 
you be angry now. Don’t you be angry. I'll be telling you 
what is in my mind straight, isn’t it?? As the soft speech 
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reached the butcher, Methy drew back the anxiety in his 
hands and moved nearer the door of the shed. The imperfect 
light left a dark pool in his cheek. ‘A poor man I am, Mr. 
Jones, as you do know. A poor man. Now there is Sara Jones 
Pelican and John Havard Tyisaf, good people both and 
neighbours of mine, but much better off than me, mun. 
Much better off. But indeed they will be expecting a bit of my 
poor little pig, a bit for each of them. And me not able to 
find enough money to go down these three years past to 
the sea for Dydd Iau Mawr. Poor I am, Mr. Jones, that 
isk." 

His cheek-bones drew the light out of the failing sky. The 
whining monotone of poverty quavered a little and sank. 
The butcher’s eyes, straining away from the luminous ridge 
of the face before him, fixed on the shadowed wall to his right. 
In the breeze that was springing up a cobweb shivered, 
hanging by a single thread from the lintel. He watched it 
intently. It would break at any moment. It must. If not the 
wind, then Methy Morris’s head at that height. ... Yes, it 
would break. The butcher, unimaginative as he was, heaved 
with sudden relief. He was too short for it to touch him. The 
question when it came, as he was sure it would, could not be 
the same now. It lay in his choice, not the spider’s. 

The shining ridge of the face was losing some of its light. 
The strain was gone from the butcher’s eyes and the edge 
from the other’s whining. ‘Give Sara Jones the head,’ he was 
muttering, ‘and Havard Tyisaf the trotters, it will be the last 
year’s fry that I will be tasting for my supper of nights. Yes 
indeed, the last year’s. And me a poor man, Mr. Jones, a 
poor man.’ 

His head sank like a stone on his breast and lolled sideways 
a little, oddly. The chance sun of the moor struck him below 
the cheek-bone, brimming in through the doorway, filling 
the charlatan’s tale with passion. For a moment the cheek 
was a pool of pig’s blood with poor men swimming in it. Then 
the shaft shut off as suddenly as it had come. The shed seemed 
cold. The tale of the moor was close to the telling and the 
question struggled for lips to speak it. 

The mind of the butcher knew its shape. He was in earnest 
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to be going. Out of the shed now, with a hand on the door of 
the van, he was at bay with his answer. 

The tale moved on with a new spurt of passion. ‘What am 
I to do then, Mr. Jones? What am I to do?’ The trick in it was 
still trapped in the corner of the mouth. ‘Will you be saying 
nothing?’ 

The butcher slowly got into the driving seat, affecting to 
consider the point. When he spoke, he had had time to 
persuade unpleasantness to wait its occasion. 

“Well, see here Mr. Morris, say you the pig is stolen. My 
van is here in the Jane, plain to see. Mrs. Jones Pelican will 
know I am up. No good to say I was not. Say you the pig is 
stolen, mun.’ 

‘Stolen?’ There was aggrieved surprise in Methy’s voice, 
and the alarm of discovering a fool within the secret. ‘But 
who will be believing it? The pig is in my shed and the pig is 
stolen. Who will be believing it? Who would be stealing 
from me here on the moor? The pig might have died with me 
now, if you had not come, but how can the pig be stolen?’ 
He twisted the handle of the van door to and fro with his 
words, pressing the metal into his disappointment. ‘No no 
Mr. Jones bach. No indeed. Help from you I am needing.’ 

Across the space of the window glass the secret of the pig 
found no rest. Its blood stirred on the butcher’s hands and 
beat hidden in his cheek. The patience of his tone had taken 
guile from the thickening sky. 

‘Say you the pig is stolen, Mr. Morris. Take him indoors 
by you and hang him from a beam in the bedroom behind a 
bit of cloth. Leave him in the shed for to-night, to settle a bit 
first. Then take him in first thing.’ 

‘But how will I be telling Sara Jones Pelican?’ Methy 
protested, his anxiety rising to the top in a bubble of anger. 
‘She will be laughing. Mister Morris bach, she will say, 
there’s funny you are with your little jokes.’ The truth was a 
scum on his words and clung to the sides of his tale unnoticed 
‘She will laugh, I tell you. My pig is stolen, Mrs. Jones fach. 
O daro no. She will be laughing me back to the house again.’ 

The butcher’s words came quietly round the corner into 
the wind of argument and tacked into it for a monent. The 
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cleaver lay still on the floor of the van. In the red hand was 
only temptation. ‘Look you then, Mr. Morris, I will be up in 
the morning on my way to Carmarthen for the market. If 
you will be at the end of the lane I will stop the old van. 
About seven it will be. And then you shall be telling me the 
tale. See if you look like the pig is stolen, Mr. Morris bach. 
See if you are shouting loud enough.’ 

The insinuation came up cold under Methy’s shaken 
confidence. He struggled to thrust it down with a denial. 

‘O I can shout, don’t you worry. There is a look with me 
at times like I have lost fifty pigs. But not for Sara. Jones. Not 
for her, no. When I am dead she will be digging me up to 
see. She will not. believe. And there it is, Mr. Jones.’ 

The sun was gone and with it the hope of the pig that died 
accidental. The butcher spoke with the authority of the coming 
dark, overwhelming what was before. 

‘Mr. Morris, you must try. Your pig is stolen or you give 
a piece to Mrs. Jones. It is as you wish.’ He was in haste to be 
gone. The discreet blood had suffered the fool enough and its 
beat was a warning to his guile. “To Carmarthen I am going 
to-morrow and if you will be at the lane end I will stop. But 
say I was not here I will not. Choose you.’ He worked the 
starter. The van roared and began to move. 

Methy still gripped the door handle like the scheme of 
to-day. It was torn from him before his grip changed. ‘Seven 
o’clock you said, isn’t it? Mr. Jones, seven o’clock, isn’t it?’ 
He was still shouting as the van scattered the gravel fifty 
yards down the lane. In the droop of his head as he went back 
through the gate was the unhappiness of a hundred plans all 
cleverer than this, frustrated and too late. Jones butcher was 
twp. Stolen, it was hopeless. All-the other blunderers shouted 
that it was. But Jones butcher was gone, with his daft ideas. 
And with him choice. 

In the shed he prodded the hanging carcase with a musing 
finger. From it a slow drop hung, pendant under the disap- 
pointment of the heart. Methy turned to go. In the doorway 
the wind-blown web swung out from the post, caught in the 
dark hair and was carried away with its going. 

In the night that followed two shadows came over the fields 
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shut eyes and brain swaying with the infinitesimal to-fro of 
coming satisfaction as the pig climbed to the curtains of his 
bed, heard nothing. The engine of the van on the high road 
was silent. There was only the faint clink of the falling latch 
and the spider thrown down from his latest thread. 

Long before six Methy was lighting the fire in his yellow 
papered kitchen. Early they were then in the country and up 
before the mist lifted off the coarse grass of the moor or the 
first dark shadow of the Pelican fell upon the lane hedge 
eastward. His mind simmered faster than the kettle, with 
anger for its hob. In his heart an insistent knocking was 
reminding him of what he had to do that morning. Round the 
kitchen it went, knocking for an explanation. Knocking. 
Knocking in his head. He stopped. ‘Well, there’s sense,’ he 
muttered. ‘No no, Methy bach, no explaining. Shout out. 
Let Sara find out the story after. Mrs. Jones fach, indeed I 
don’t know. The pig was in the shed. ... The pig... . The 
pig zs in the shed. Fetch him in, Methy bach, fetch him in. 
Into the bedroom with him, my boy. Behind the bit of curtain 
on the beam.’ As he crossed the bare patch of ground between 
the house and the shed the mist lifted a little over the lane. 
Smoke stood up from the chimney of the Pelican. Sara Jones 
and her dark finger were beginning their accusation. No 
time to lose. 

He opened the door of the shed and stood bewildered. The 
empty corrugation wavered across his mind and all but 
drowned the thought of his coming. Then it flashed again on 
the next crest. The pig was gone. Methy did not move, 
grappling with his fear. Had he then, had he taken it into the 
bedroom after all? There had been something, yes, above 
his dreams all night. Something. His body made a sudden dash 
after the terrified brain, scattering sweat through the kitchen 
and wasting strength on the curtain beyond the bed. There 
was no need to stare. ‘The beam was empty. The pig really was 
gone. 

Methy could not think. He could not think. One part of 
him stood there wide open, aghast. The other tottered in 
futile persistence between the shed and the bedroom. 
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All at once they synchronized, mind and body and the 
other little scurrying selves caught in the vast defeat. They 
roared in unison, so that the drops were shaken from the 
morning webs. Out went the wounded spider with no thread 
but rage unspun. Out went the spider, quick for succour to 
the hand that broke the heart of his building. Quick to the 
lane end at seven. The lane end at seven. 

It was still nearer six as he ran on, gravel crunching under- 
foot. The main road was wet like a stream in the increasing 
light. Mist pressed down on its farther ends and behind them 
the promise of movement was muffled. Not a sound came to 
Methy at the lane end, lifting his feet restlessly out of the 
catching mud. In the house the kettle boiled unheard and 
blew a fierce spout off the fire of former intentions. 

Minutes passed. Hours, it seemed. Methy felt in his brain 
the worm without end. His features set silently into dolorous 
cast. The pig, morose and spiteful, trotted from the shed to 
the bedroom and back. Out and reund the Pelican it went. 
She’ll never believe me, won’t Sara. But the pig is gone, woman, 
it is indeed. Here comes Jones butcher now. 

‘Hey Jones, Mr. Jones, the pig is gone.’ All Methy’s face 
welled into his eyes. His words were spun thick with misery 
and caught in the net of his throat. “The pig is gone,’ he wept. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Morris bach.’ The butcher was 
leaning out of the van. The underdone cut of his face rose 
above the clean collar, bland as Sunday dinner. ‘O very good, 
very good indeed. Mrs. Jones Pelican will be sure to believe 
you. Indeed you are good, Mr. Morris bach.’ 

For a moment there was a stop to sorrow. Methy’s face, 
already swollen, went dark with anger. With his last breath 
he choked back the tide of swearing. What came out after the 
struggle into the colder air was small and thin and miserable 
as before. ‘But I tell you the pig is gone, Mr. Jones. Not 
acting for you I am. No, no. The pig is gone. He is stolen. He 
is gone from the shed.’ Methy was swimming for the next 
word now. 

The butcher was leaning out of the driving window, heavy 
with admiration. “There, there, Mr. Morris bach, steady does 
it now. You'll be hurting yourself, you will, if you are not 
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careful. Steady now, mun,’ he said with authority, as Methy 
caught at the handle of the door in a frenzy of tears. The 
pressure of the unyielding metal brought back the folly of 
yesterday and the two miseries, mingling inextricably in his 
mind, tripped up his thoughts and stopped him. The butcher’s 
momentary apprehension passed. ‘Steady,’ he went on ina 
smoother tone. ‘Go you to Mrs. Jones Pelican. Now quick, 
before your face do change. She will be believing anything 
you say. She will be that sorry for you, my boy, that it will be 
cawl and breakfast you are getting. Indeed you are a good one. 
There’s acting for you, duw, duw.’ 

‘I am not acting, Mr. Jones. The pig is gone complete,’ 
muttered Methy, unable to find his moment of anger again. 
The tears had run out of him, and pride too. Only the little 
struggling clevernesses remained, washed up on the flats of 
disbelief. 

‘That will do now, Mr. Morris.’ The butcher’s throat was 
full-blooded again and the engine roared a little with the 
opening of the throttle. ‘Go you to the Pelican like I am 
saying. Cawl there will be for you if Sara’s heart is not in the 
quarry yet. Go on now.’ 

As the van began the rise toward Carmarthen the blood of 
the pig went on to sacrifice. On the face of the moor it had 
dried before dawn. 

Methy turned obediently to the lane, still wet with diverging 
tears. The mist was lifting altogether and lay in wisps, com- 
fortingly, in the trees. In front a small cloud came up with 
the sun’s first fingers. Every minute Methy expected a snout 
to it, but it came on, flushed and fussy, with ribbons flying 
from.the cap. Its voice was the voice of Sara Jones Pelican and 
its eyes were credulous. ‘Yes indeed, Mr. Morris bach, I know. 
The pig is stolen with you. There’s sorry I am.’ Methy was 
suddenly comforted. He walked on more strongly, catching 
at the ribbons as he went. 
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T was a gipsy horse-dealer who had taught Tom, the 
Waggoner, when young, how to dress horses. Years ago 
the gipsy had come up from Shropshire into Celin 
village and Tom had watched him as he had set up his 
caravan below the Vicarage field, the lad fetching coal for 
him and showing him the Police Station half covered in ivy 
opposite the Methodist Chapel. 

Now Tom was well over sixty, with the rheumatism from the 
damp soil of the years of ploughing, crippling his knee joints 
and making him send the lad who helped with the milking 
to fetch in the horses. For Celin Farm had only the two horses 
now, what with the three brown tractors to do the ploughing 
fast, and the hay-cutting and carrying in half the time. But 
Pryce Celin Farm still kept on the two horses. For the last 
rakings of the hayfields and to take the milk churns down the 
lane to the wooden stands at the bottom, for the lorries to 
collect. And Mr. Pryce Celin had another reason. His son 
Watkin was a born farmer. Heading the competitions at the 
Young Farmers’ Clubs and a handy lad with the tractor. But 
Pryce believed still in horses and that the art of a true straight 
furrow depended on the straight walk of the horse. 

And there was Tom too. He’d been at Celin since a boy 
and although he had to clean out the stables himself— 
for now there was no under-waggoner or waggoner’s lad—yet 
the smell of horses was dear to him. And whenever the wind 
blew the blue exhausts from the tractors towards the stables 
he would close the top and bottom doors. And when he had 
to venture out he would drape an old meal-sack over the head 
of the mare. 

This year Pryce was glad to his heart that he had Tom 
and the horses. For this year the Agricultural Show was 
starting again. And there was the two-guinea prize for the 
best-dressed cart-horse on show. Pryce Celin knew from the 
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old days the cunning hands with which Tom could plait 
ribbons into a tail, or coloured straw into the mare. And Tom 
knew just where to set brasses to catch the sunshine and little 
bells to twinkle as the horse moved. It would be good, too, 
for young Watkin to learn this. For never would the time come 
when they would have to set ribbon to tractor. 

Pryce made a special journey into the market town and 
took Tom with him to buy the ribbons and the coloured 
raffia. 

But ribbons and raffia were scarce. The rheumatic pains 
came severe to Tom as he walked, for the stone pavements 
had not the ‘give’ of the soil. 

It was in Woolworth’s that they found the ribbon. 

‘How many yards, Tom?’ 

Tom leant against the glass-edged counter, looking at the 
many-coloured rolls. The mare, Lucy, was large-limbed, with 
a good flowing mane. And then there would be the rosettes 
too. But the gipsy had always warned against too much 
ribbon. Plenty of colour he had said, but leave people to see 
that it is a beast, not a bloody pincushion. 

“Well, Tom, how much do we want? Come now, your job 
this is.’ 

“Three yards blue, white, green, and red, Mr. Pryce.’ 

‘Much as that, Tom?’ 

‘Much as that, Mr. Pryce. Lucy’s a big mare.’ 


* * * * 


The morning of the Show came misty and warm with 
promise of a hot day. And a little wind too, blowing off the 
hill into the valley. 

Tom standing by the stable door of Celin Farm was glad 
of it, for the wind would set the bells of the harness twinkling 
even when Lucy was still. 

Pryce and his son Watkin came from the house carrying 
the fancy harness, the decorations and the ribbons. Young 
Watkin a long thin lad with greasy overalls and black oil 
under his finger-nails. 

Tom watched them. 

“Lucy, how is she, the mare all right, Tom?’ 
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‘All right she is, Mr. Pryce. I have groomed her this morning, 
clipping her hair and thinning out her mane and tail.’ 

‘Dad—’ 

It was young Watkin. 

‘—you should buy a clipper to work off the sheep-shearing 
machine. That would save Tom here no end of trouble. Look 
at extra work hand-clipping means to him at times like 
these.’ 

Tom called back as he went into the cool darkness of the 
stable to fetch Lucy out. 

‘At times like these, Master Watkin, no mind I have of 
trouble or time. Think you that I could make a horse ready 
for Show with one of these new-fangled things?’ 

‘Don’t know Tom, but a spot of paraffin and the tractor 
comes up like new.’ 

‘Now, now, you two. Now Watkin lad, you watch Tom 
here carefully as he does this dressing. He’s the last man in 
the parish who can do this properly.’ 

Tom started work. Pryce Celin holding the mare’s head and 
his son standing a little back, watching. 

Tom started work on the rump, working his way forwards. 
Always left the tail-ribbons until the last, in case of soiling. 

Over the back he fastened the brown harness, the leather 
polished, and soft and pliable. With little fancy designs worked 
into it and the brass buckles engraved with little lines down 
the sides. Hanging from the harness were little rounded plates 
of brass held together by a network of criss-cross smaller 
pieces. All highly polished and with centres of white metal. 
Over the shoulders Tom placed the special light collar. Black 
leather on the inside where the sweat would stain, and brown 
worked-leather on the outside. With a line of polished brass 
running the whole way round and two gilded horns rising at 
either side. At the bottom of the collar Tom hung a marvellous 
pendant of many little bells. Rounded, and which made music 
as they moved and rang one against the other. 

‘Sweet music that is,’ said Pryce. 

‘Ay, boss. No other farm in the valley has one of these. 
And there’s no buying them, now.’ 

‘Can’t buy ’em, Dad?’ 
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It was young Watkin. 

‘No lad, it belongs to Tom really. The gipsy gave it him 
the night afore he ran off with his sister. They do say that 
Tom left the window open. That so, ‘Tom?’ 

‘They do say so, Mr. Pryce, they do say so.’ That and 
nothing more as he slipped the bridle over Lucy’s head and 
the bit into her mouth. Even this a special bridle with two 
brass roses at either side and a triangle of metal resting on 
Lucy’s broad nose. 

‘She is standing very quiet Tom? How come?’ 

‘Knows she does, Master Watkin, that being dressed up 
she is. A real woman is Lucy. She’ll walk sweet to the jangle 
of the bells. Hand me the ribbons, Mr. Pryce. And the coloured 
raffia.’ 

The ribbons they had got from Woolworth’s and the raffia 
Tom had found lying in his tin trunk upstairs. Hard to get, 
this coloured straw; it had gone out with the war, but he had a 
little left from the old days. 

With the raffia, he plaited and wove the mane. Threading 
and tying the whole with ribbons. 

Then Tom made bows and curves and tied them to the two 
gilded horns of the collar. Lucy shaking her head sometimes 
and the noise of the bells in the breeze, 

To the top of the collar Tom fastened a rosette he made 
straightway, using a piece of old sacking for a base and 
fastening the ribbons in with an old packing needle. 

‘See, Watkin boy, what I mean?’ 

The lad only nodded and came a little closer to watch. 

Tom Waggoner now stretched lengths of ribbon from the 
top of the horns on the collar to the harness on the back, 
choosing the colours in symmetry with white on the outside, 
and a stream of colours inside. Two more rosettes to hang on 
the hind legs and a little pyramid standing on the back. A 
pyramid made out of old fencing wire and woven around with 
colour and a long tassel on the top. 

‘Only her ears now, and her tail which we’ll do just before 
she starts out.’ 

‘Her ears, Tom?’ 

“Yes, Watkin lad. We must cover her ears with fine muslin.’ 
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Tom drew out from his breeches pocket two triangular 
pieces of butter muslin and a needle and white cotton in their 
centre. 

Lucy twitched her ears a little as Tom covered them with 
the muslin and stitched the material down the sides. That 
finished, he stood back and looked at it all. Watkin on his one 
side, Mr. Pryce on the other. 

‘Wonderful, ‘Tom bach, you have not lost your touch, that 
Lscex 

‘Ay Dad, it is wonderful. I’ll be proud to walk Lucy to the 
Show this afternoon.’ 

His father turned to him. 

“You—you lad, walk Lucy to the Show? Why do you not 
know that custom it is for the man who dresses the horse to 
take it to the Show? Walk there and parade it before the 
judges.’ 

Watkin looked from his Dad to Tom the Waggoner. Tom 
standing there and twisting a few odd lengths of ribbons 
around his fingers. 

‘Do you not understand, Dad? Tom here cannot walk 
the three miles to the Show field and back again. His legs 
will just not do it.’ 

‘Be that as it may, Watkin, we’ll see what Tom himself 
has to say. Tell us Tom, for your great day this will be; 
can you walk the horse to the Show and back?’ 

Tom went slowly. across to the stone drinking trough by 
the one side of the stable door. Sat there on the narrow 
stone edge and floated a short length of ribbon on the water. 
Took it out and laid it across a patch of moss at the end 
of the trough, smoothed the clear redness of the ribbon flat. 
Then he spoke. 

‘No, Mr. Pryce bach, it’s as the lad says. I cannot do it.’ 

‘In that case the mare will not go, Tom.’ 

Tom Waggoner got up and rubbed the smooth skin on 
Lucy’s nose. 

‘Pity that would be, for Lucy would be disappointed.’ 

‘And you, Tom?’ 

‘And me, Mr. Pryce, so let the lad take her. I will tie on 
the tail ribbons while Master Watkin changes.’ 
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And so Watkin went in to change into breeches, and came 
out again with a newly-washed white overall, and carrying 
a short riding whip. By then, Tom had plaited the end of the 
tail and tied it in a grand bunch of ribbon. 

‘There, Master Watkin, she is ready for you to take. But 
one thing lad, leave that riding whip at home. Eh, Mr. Pryce?’ 

‘Ay, indeed, Tom. Leave that behind lad. For you should 
know by now that working horses have no need of such things, 
as have gents’ horses, who spend half their days in idleness. 
Besides, Watkin, Lucy knows she is going to the Show. And 
twinkle of bell and crack of whip would go ill with each 
other.’ 

So Watkin left the whip at Celin Farm. Fastened a short 
halter to Lucy’s head and led her across the cobbles of the 
yard, Tom and Mr. Pryce walking behind as far as the lane. 

‘I see you have even polished the hoofs Tom, and put a 
shine to the shoes as well.’ 

‘That’s where so many lose, Mr. Pryce, for a good judge 
always watches the feet.’ 

The two stood there watching the lad lead Lucy down the 
lane. And the last they saw of her was the bright colour of 
the tail ribbons as she rounded the big appletree on the bend. 
But even after she had gone they could still hear the music 
of the bells ever fainter from the distance. And even too, 
when that had almost stopped, a new rush of wind would 
carry up the noise of the bells from the main road at the 
bottom of the valley. They listened to these until even 
the wind brought no new music, and then they went into 
the house, to wait. 

* * * * 

It was late afternoon before Mr. Pryce heard again the 
bells. He was crossing the yard on his way to the milking 
machines when he heard it. He turned then, and went back 
for Tom. Tom Waggoner sitting by the fire in the kitchen; 
although there was hot sun outside, sitting there and smoking 
pipe after pipe. 

“Tom, Tom, come out man. They are back.’ 

Slowly Tom got from his chair, went across the stone tiles 
of the kitchen and out into the yard. 
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Then he and Mr. Pryce went to the stable door and there 
waited for Watkin and the horse to come. 

Another sound too, besides the tinkling of the bells. The 
loud gay whistle of Watkin. 

Then they came in sight. Lucy walking first, fast up the 
lane and heading straight for the horse trough by the stable 
door. A little way after her came the lad, his white coat open 
and a large square envelope under his arm. 

As the mare drank, Mr. Pryce and Tom moved around to 
her other side. 

“Tom, man, done it again. It’s there, do you not see it?’ 

‘I do, Mr. Pryce, I do.’ 

That was all he said but his two first fingers fondled a 
rosette. A new rosette which Tom had not made. A small 
rosette with the words ‘Agricultural Show’ written on it and 
a large FIRST PRIZE written in the centre. 

By now Watkin had reached them. 

‘First prize, Dad. Talk of the Show was Lucy. They even 
stopped the brass band so that the crowd could hear the music 
of the little bells.’ 

“That happened once before, twenty years ago, Master 
Watkin. And an antique dealer offered me five pounds for 
them little bells.’ 

‘See, Watkin my son, why I want you to grow up with 
horses?’ 

‘That I do, Dad, it was grand to hear my own whistle 
coming up the road. I whistle on the tractor but no one can 
hear me.’ 

Tom Waggoner was chuckling as he stripped off the 
muslin from Lucy’s ears. 

‘They don’t like this muslin on. too long, lad.’ 

Watkin was opening the envelope now. 

‘Here Dad, here is the Certificate.’ 

‘What does it say, Watkin?’ 

‘First prize at Celin Agricultural Show awarded to Lucy of Celin 
Farm for being the best-dressed horse in the Show.’ 

‘Give it to Tom, lad, that’s his by rights.’ 

Tom took the large red Certificate and held it gently in 
his bands. 
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‘They’re smaller than they used to be.’ 

That was all he said. Then he went into the stable and 
the other two followed him. 

‘Why Dad, I’ve never noticed before. Have our horses won 
all those?’ 

Watkin pointed to the two rows of certificates, rising vertical, 
nailed to the one wooden side of the stable. All colours, many 
faded now and draped across with cobwebs. All to say that 
Celin horse had won prizes at the Shows in the valley for 
being the best-dressed horse on show. 

Mr. Pryce answered his son. 

‘Not really our horses, lad, rather Tom here. He’s won 
them all.’ 

Tom was already nailing the certificate in place, central 
between the two long rows. Using a heavy hammer and small 
sharp nails. 

Finished, he turned to them— 

“You see, I had hammer and nails ready in here, just 
in case.’ 

‘Good old Tom,’ said Watkin. 

‘And there’s room for even more yet, Tom.’ 

Tom Waggoner didn’t answer Mr. Pryce. Only stepped 
right back to the door and looked at all the certificates, the 
new one red and bright among the others. 

‘Ay boys, it was worth losing a sister to get all those.’ 

And with that he started to unharness Lucy and to undo 
the ribbons. 

And the other two could help him, now. 
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THE LIFE OF LLEWELYN POWYS. Ma tcotm E:twin. 

The Bodley Head. 155. 

LLEWELYN Powys was born at Dorchester in August, 1844, 
and died at Clavadel, in Switzerland, in December, 1939. 
These dates confine a life and achievement of considerable 
importance to English literature and not without significance 
for the English character. I say ‘English’, but in fact the 
Powys brothers and sisters illustrate better than any family 
of their generation the advantages of good mixed blood. The 
beginnings were Welsh, happily mated with Border and 
English county strains; Switzerland, Germany, and Ireland 
added something of their own, and John Cowper Powys has 
welcomed the advent of a Jewish Livius strain with such ardour 
as the Herrenfolk applied to its extermination. For some of the 
brothers the Welsh ancestry is now too remote to matter, but 
John is ‘obstinate Cymric’, more Welsh than the Welsh this 
many a year, and these are words of Llewelyn’s, written in the 
last months of his life: “he blood in my own veins is so mixed 
that in spite of my two names I cannot brag of being a 
Welshman as much as I would like. Let this be as it may, I 
find that as the years gather it is to the Welsh manner of 
approaching life that I am most drawn.’ The unregenerate, 
non-nonconformist manner, be it understood. 

Mr. Elwin’s Life, it should be said at once, is an excellent 
interesting book, rich in information, wise in judgment, 
resting on the facts, the writings, the correspondence and 
diaries published and unpublished, and earnestly forwarded 
by Llewelyn Powys’s wife, relations, and friends. It will bring 
much pleasure to Powys’s admirers and readers; one can hope 
it will add to their number. 

There are three chief reasons why Llewelyn Powys in his 
lifetime met with scantier recognition than his gifts deserved. 
He was a resolute opponent of all organized religion; he 
offered in its place a philosophy of human good and happiness 
which offended more readers than it charmed; and he wrote 
a prose which needs either a scriptural ear or an affinity 
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with the seventeenth-century masters for its appreciation and 
enjoyment. But we are to-day grown so indifferent to religion 
that attack and defence go equally unheeded; Mr. James 
Douglas, The Man Born to be King, and the New Testament in 
Basic English are brain-stretch enough. Well-bred inoffensive- 
ness and mumbled platitude are the notes, and Powys could 
never strike them. His hedonistic philosophy was powerfully 
opposed to Pauline Christianity. ‘Life alone is to be cele- 
brated,’ and the celebration cannot be conducted by priest- 
craft. There is no time to waste. ‘Bones and skulls, skulls and 
bones—we must all come to it’—but meantime, till we are 
gathered to the dark from which we emerged crying, there is 
the miracle of being alive. ‘Life is its own justification, life 
that asks nothing more than to be allowed to live, to be allowed 
to eat and reproduce its kind, and for a season to feel the sun- 
light.’ 

The prose style was splendid. The model was Burton more 
than another, but Browne surely came no far way behind. 
The vocabulary is unusually rich and draws with equal free- 
dom from the most recondite or homely sources, the texture 
of phrase is curiously brocaded, the cadences are often those 
of a sustained and rolling verse. The writing is fastidious, 
highly-wrought, at once earthy and allusive, and full of 
harmony. It can no more be read in a hurry than the classics 
of the seventeenth century can: it was Powys’s misfortune with 
many of his reviewers (Mr. Elwin prints the black and white 
of it) that his books must either be read with care or left alone. 
They cannot be ‘gutted’ by even the most skilful hack. It is 
painful to read what some of the young ‘town critics’ said of 
that charming idyll Love and Death; is it excuse enough that 
they served a hard taskmaster and had four more books to 
‘do’ that night? 

The savour of Mr. Elwin’s book, the quality of the man he 
writes about, may best be expressed in brief quotation. The 
words are from a meditation on ‘our life’s experience, its 
sorrows, its loves, and all the living poetry of our fugitive 
days’. 

“The real sins of life are two only—stupidity and cruelty; and 
against these, without hope of reward, war should be for ever 
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waged by every magnanimous and well-descended spirit. It has 
long been my steadfast belief that human misery of every kind 
can in a large measure be lifted through intelligence and 
generosity. I would like to believe on my death-bed that I had 
worthily followed the dwarf’s teaching when he said in Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales: “Something human is dearer to me than all the wealth 
of the world.” ’ 


This was written at the invitation of the editor of a Sunday 
newspaper, but rejected by him because ‘You have rather 
flown over the heads [sic] of the average reader with your 
excursions into philosophy, etc.’ I leave the editor and his 
hydra-headed monster to their own reflections on the Here- 
with and Hereafter, and reserve my recommendation of 
Mr. Elwin’s Life for every magnanimous and well-descended 
spirit who prefers philosophy, etc., to the divorce reports, 
the dog-track odds, and weekly revelations by terrestrial 


experts of What The Stars Foretell. Gwyn Jones 


ME AND MINE. Jack Jones. Hamilton. 15s. 


SOME early reviewers have criticized these ‘further chapters 
in autobiography’ because their author has the Dickensian 
habit of never using one word where ten will do. Certainly 
the book is garrulous: over 400 pages of close print. And I 
suppose it is not absolutely essential that we should be in- 
formed that Jack is always in a certain place when the ’phone- 
bell rings or that one of his grandsons prefers Farley’s Rusks 
to Allenbury’s or Ovaltine. 

I have a suspicion, though, that it is just these details that 
make Me and Mine worth reading. There are about thirty 
of these Joneses, from Jack’s parents down to his grand- 
children, and I supposed at the beginning that before very 
long I should find difficulty in sorting them out. It is a tribute 
to the author’s art that each of the family is firmly fixed in the 
reader’s mind after fifty pages, and at the end one feels as 
though one could pass an examination in the intimate history 
of Jack and his. 

Mr. Jones is an ex-miner who has made a reputation from 
speaking, writing, broadcasting, about life in the mining towns 
of South Wales. That is his base, and this book tells of the 
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journeys he makes from there to London, to the U.S.A., 
to Canada, to France, and Italy with the troops .. . talking, 
talking, all the time. He loves talking, and his written word is 
talk, too. He tells us that sometimes, when addressing a 
meeting, he goes into a trance and has no notion he has been 
speaking till the audience rise at him with thunderous 
applause. He dramatizes everything: himself, his family, his 
homes, Wales, the war, democracy, the U.S.A. ... Where 
he has intimate knowledge, this habit doesn’t prevent a clear- 
cut portrayal of a man or state of life: the pages dealing with 
his father’s career in the mine are among the impressive things 
in ‘the book. But where his knowledge is superficial, the 
dramatization leads him into bombast; he becomes a pro- 
pagandist, talking in clichés like any leading article, speaking 
in a trance indeed. On the whole, though, most readers will 
want to join in the clapping at the end. 
R. C. CouRcHILL 


THE GREEN ISLAND. Gwyn Joness. Engravings by John 
Petts. The Golden Cockerel Press. 


Turis beautiful book, a story—or novel if you will—of 30,000 
words, is printed in a limited edition of five hundred numbered 
copies, of which Nos. 1-100 have been specially bound. The 
prices are two guineas and four guineas. The paper is of the 
quality which makes one forget salvage and fuel cut: Mr. 
Pett’s illustrations and decorations have sinew, gravity (in its 
scientific sense), and the grain of bark. Bark which exactly fits 
Mr. Gwyn Jones’ tree. The tree is Welsh oak. A most beautiful 
book, one must repeat. It is a delight to feel the surface of the 
pages and to look at the soft ‘woody’ lettering of the title page 
in green and black. 

But how far does the production of a good story matter? 
Anvart, of course, from the engravings, which are so successful 
as to weave themselves naturally into the visibility, as the 
landscape moves from house to coast cottage, from height to 
sea-level. To anyone with happy sensuality in their fingers, 
the mere handling of such a printer’s creation as The Green 
Island must be delicious. But when it comes to reading? 
There’s a suspicion of something questionable which seems 
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to enter the argument rather against than in favour of elaborate 
production. Something slightly gross. Is it possessiveness, 
collector-mania? I should like to live to see The Green Island in 
a cheaper but not cheapest edition of 1993, let’s say, with 
rather brown pages and a sage green cloth cover, black or 
gilt lettered, like an 1880 reprint of George Eliot. Which 
merely means that it is not the sort of story which should be 
relegated to private libraries. But let it retain John Petts, and 
John Petts’ Mr. Absalom, the most important figure in the 
tale. He demonstrates absolutely the superior power of hate 
over that of lust: also, it seems to me, the innate and secret ire 
of the Welsh intellect when it is subjected to the impertinent 
contempt some unfortunate English people are foolish enough 
to expose. 

Thinking of The Green Island, I am wondering whether it 
isn’t a test for a great story if it can be expanded from the 
particular to the general, from the narrative to the symbol in 
the mind of the reader. I believe it may be. Is The Green Island 
symbolic—can it so expand and re-echo? Yes, undoubtedly. 
As much as Robinson Crusoe. All coincidences being ‘odd,’ 
and all consisting of a first or chosen half, and a second or 
fated one, it is nevertheless strange that I should have been 
reading Defoe’s island-story when Gwyn Jones’ came along 
for review. The first gives us a profound projection of a 
marooned sanity in the processes of taming God to be a daily 
companion: the second something sheer, necessitous, and 
brutal, but not less self-exposing in the experiences of two lovers 
letting passion small let rip. Both revelations decidedly add to 
the human total; for both therefore we may claim symbolism. 

I shall not quote, for the ideas raised by this most revealing 
and powerful story are so absorbing that readers must do 
their own tasting. The story begins with a strange hovering, 
over the basking figure of the Englishman Merril, half way 
through its events. A married woman, a married man, 
Mrs. Absalom and Merril, are marooned on the Green Island 
by the escape of their boat after a picnic of lust. A picnic 
which, oh! dear, goes on too long, and people don’t like tea 
with flies in it, and the weather is turning nasty, and don’t we 
wish we were home! That kind. But the lovers have no food, 
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not even tea-leaves. And it lasts for 8 days until the man is 
in collapse, for Mr. Absalom, on the mainland, believes in 
letting sleeping dogs die. Finally they are somewhat cynically 
rescued by a wise man of the coast, a man with an ironic 
heart, but containing the force of healing in him which will 
not let anything suffer physically. This last is a beautifully 
oblique piece of writing. And, indeed, the portrait of this Old 
Moorish old person, and his enchanting missus, with the 
intense black secrecy of Absalom, are the greatest things in 
the book. In Absalom is a horror of silence, a fluttering hidden 
dangerousness which terrifies his wife. I thought there would 
be murder: it slunk by, by chance. But one day? For the story 
like all good stories doesn’t end with Gwyn Jones’ writing!, 
In Crusoe, solitude discovers itself. In The Green Island so does 
lust: the cruelty, the terrible lack of the personal, the uz- 
handsomeness towards each other which follows that indescrib- 
able flash of relief, which no one can translate because 
words lag after it as after lightning. Gwyn Jones knows this: 
he doesn’t try. He lets it go by, knowing in his artistry that 
words thereon are powerless, except to clog the explosion. 
It is a great lesson learned, one which will put a writer on 
love very far forward indeed, one which D. H. Lawrence 
never learned. 

In the writing of The Green Island Gwyn Jones shows his 
characteristic traits. Virility without advertisement, velocity 
without tedium, and a most tender sensitiveness to the 
atmosphere of sea-land, farm, cottage, and old, unselfconscious 
craft. 

He displays learning, real learning, in real things such as 
making wooden spoons and the way the maker held them to 
shape them. I should like to pay my respects in praise to this 
linguist, this Professor Author who not only folds his words 
precisely as a shepherd of myriad bred sheep, but who has 
apparently investigated with patient understanding a quite 
unfashionable ancient art. When in the future his work is 
read, much will be learned from it how people lived, but 
little of contemporary poses. He is a man without fashion. I 
can think of nothing more prophetic. 

Marciap Evans 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY CRAFTS. Norman Wyner. Bats- 
ford. 125. 6d. 
WHEN the twentieth-century industry of books on Country 
Crafts is dying out, I suppose some journalist will make an 
omnibus volume to preserve some of the things that have been 
mentioned—Mr. Wymer, for instance, tells us that no 
connoisseur of walking sticks will pass a stick-handle unless it 
has been grown under ground, and that there are shepherds 
who still make lambing beds on beehive lines. I don’t think, 
however, that the future compiler of the book to mark the 
end of craft-books will have very much space to give to Mr. 
Wymer, for his anthology does not in the main cover the 
unusual crafts but takes us through the familiar routine of 
the broom-squire, the chair-bodger, the quilt-wife, etcetera. 
The history of crafts (‘the craftsman was the village,’ etc.) 
is a little too familiar, and it would have been preferable to 
have some of the ‘smithy’s yarns’ which Mr. Wymer 
promises us are very good, but neglects to repeat. Moreover, 
his book is in places very clumsily written and not up to 
present-day standards of book-craft. The reader is left with 
the general feeling that it might be progressive to change our 
nostalgic approach to crafts. They do, undoubtedly, supply 
good occupational therapy—as we have proved in our 
hospitals; but surely the time has come for the population to 
be less sick. We want the arts to spread, rather than the 


crafts to return. 
OswELL BLAKESTON 


HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY, AND ITS 
CONNECTION WITH POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. BErtranp RussELu. Allen & 
Unwin. ats. 

Ir is as though Russell had risen from some dinner in Elysium 

with those shades most congenial to his questing, sceptical 

spirit. Gibbon has been his exemplar in history, Voltaire has 
taught him his wit and passion against religion, and David 

Hume has been his master in philosophy. The work in its 

style, its attitudes, its encyclopedic scope, belongs to the 

tremendous sanity of the great prose Augustans—one can 
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almost date it precisely to some point between the Peace 
of Paris and the American revolution. Yet, neat and true 
though such a conceit may be, it is not all. 

The history is Gibbon’s, and mankind is seen much of a 
piece through all the flux of history—not the varying creature 
of Marx and the relativists. But Gibbon was always above the 
battle, bland, confident, amused, contemptuous, and in 
Russell there is an enormous, a weary, compassion for all the 
dusty actors of the world. The wit is Voltaire’s—dry, deft, 
polite, deadly—but Voltaire, great lover of man though he 
was, could never have given to Plotinus or Spinoza, God- 
drunken, this admiration and sympathy, nor granted nearly 
one-third of his attention to the world of Augustine and 
Aquinas. The standard of judgment is Hume’s, and Hume’s 
is the almost perfect prose, fitted completely to its urbane 
purposes, but the hope is not Hume’s. Where the great 
Scotsman accepted the ultimate contingency of the world of 
sense and mind, Russell writes: “To refute him has been ever 
since he wrote, a favourite pastime among metaphysicians. 
For my part, I find none of their refutations convincing; 
nevertheless, I cannot but hope that something less sceptical 
than Hume’s system may be discoverable.’ It is an astonishing 
confession for the author of The Analysis of Mind. 

Those romantics whom Russell hates have combined with 
the varied experience of his life to leave him with a concern 
and sorrow for human destiny that strikes through all the 
length of the book. Everywhere we feel the lacrimae rerum, and 
the irrational hopes of man condemned to the violence of our 
century. But Rousseau and Byron—has any similar history 
even before devoted a chapter to Byron?—have not roused in 
Russell anything of the madness of Nietzsche or the gloom of 
Spengler but have given him the gift of pity, the belief that, 
beyond all his logic tells him, philosophy is more than ‘the 
poetry of conceptual thought’ and contains the possibility of 
the release of man from fear and hate. 

To achieve this, ordinary men must know philosophy, and 
the career that stretches from The Principles of Mathematics is 
now crowned in this history of philosophy. It is not merely 
the best history of philosophy in English—that would not be 
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difficult—but it is probably the most important of its kind 
since Hegel’s history, and to my mind superior to it. It would 
be easy to demonstrate defects. For example the treatment of 
Aristotle has already been subjected to much criticism—not, 
as I think, altogether fairly, for Russell is careful and suffi- 
ciently detailed to make defence rather a problem for the 
Aristotelian than for himself. The treatment of Augustine 
seems to me most unsatisfactory and the historical method 
inadequate to deal with the problem of medieval thought— 
though the accuracy of the mere facts in this great length is 
nearly always exemplary. Strangely, too, for the author of a 
standard work on Leibnitz, his account is curiously thin of 
this, to me, enigmatic figure. His sympathy for Kant and 
Hegel is inevitably slight, his selection of modern thinkers 
personal and a little disappointing—and so on. And there are 
some major omissions: Vico, say, and, surprising in so great 
a mathematician and logician, Boole. 

Yet all these criticisms are trivial, for by way of an enormous 
perspective of time and made accessible by its wit, here is at 
once the best introduction to philosophy—how much Russell 
has learned from Marx and how much more lenient his 
judgment of him has grown since Freedom and Organization— 
and a major contribution to the philosophic endeavour of 
criticism and construction which Russell describes. And, like 
Plato, Augustine or Hume, Russell is a great artist with words. 
If anyone alive has written prose better by those canons we 
learn from Bunyan, Defoe, and Swift, it is Shaw. It is a most 
individual prose, classical, nervous, but unmistakable and 
sustained. To read this long book, published by a man of 
seventy-six, is greatly to be exhilarated and raised above the 
merely daily. As an aid to clear judgment, unbiassed, dis- 
passionate, we owe this book a debt more necessary than 
perhaps ever before. 

Even deeper than our debt is our privilege, for here, as 
seldom in all literature, we can overhear the conversation of 
the timeless thinkers, the truly perennial philosophy— 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute . . . 
DonaLp G. MacRar 
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